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SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 



VICTORIA R. 



VICTORIA, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Orgeat Britain and Ireland, Qaeen, Defender of the Faith: — 
To oar right trusty and well-beloved Councillor John IngliS; Lord 
Justice-General and President of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land; our right trusty and right entirely-beloved Cousin and 
Councillor Walter Francis, Duke of Bugoleuch and 
QuEENBBERRT, Knight of our most noble Order of the Garter ; 
our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor James, Baron 
MoNCREiEF, Lord Justice-Clerk and President of the Second 
Division of the Court of Session in Scotland ; our right trusty and 
well-beloved Councillor Lyon Platfair, Companion of our most 
hono.urable Order of the Bath ; our trusty and well-beloved Sir 
WnxiAM STiBiLiNQ-MAXWEiiL, Baron^t; our trusty and well- 
beloved James Craufurd, Esquire, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice in Scotland; our trusty and well-beloved 
Wn^LiAM Watson, Doctor of Laws, Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, our Solicitor-General for Scotland; our trusty and 
well-beloved John Muir, Doctor of Civil Law ; our trusty and 
well-beloved James Anthony Froude, Esquire ;. our trusty and 
well-beloved Archibald Campbell S win ton, Esquire, Doctor 
of Laws ; our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Henry Huxley, 
Esquire, Doctor of Laws, Professor of Natural History in the 
Boyal School of Mines ; and our trusty and well-beloved James 
Alexander Campbeli^ Esquire, Doctor of Laws, Greeting: — 
Whereas We have deemed it expedient, for divers good causes 
and considerations, that a Commission should forthwith issue to 
inquire into various matters connected with the Universities of 
Scotland : 

Kow know ye that We, reposing great trust and confidence in 
your zeal, ability, and discretion, have authorized and appointed 
you, ike said John Inglis, Walter Francis, Duke of Buccleuch 
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and Qdeensberry, James, Baron MoncreiCF, Lyon Playfair, Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell, James Craafurd, William Watson, 
John Muir, James Anthony Fronde, Archibald Campbell Swinton, 
Thomas Henry Hnxley, and James Alexander Campbell, or any 
three or more of you, to make diligent and fall inquiry into the 
following matters in each of the Universities of Scotland, viz.: 
The constitution and powers of the University Court; the functions 
of the General Council ; the course of study and regulations for 
graduation in the faculties of Arts, Medicine, Law, and Divinity ; 
the expediency of instituting any new faculties or degrees ; the 
institution or continuance of entrance examinations ; the creation 
of new professorships or lectureships ; the provision of assistance 
and apparatus for any present or future Professors or Lecturers ; 
the length of the University sessions, and the expediency of intro- 
ducing any changes in respect to these ; the recognition of extra- 
mural teaching, and the conditions under which such teaching 
should be recognised; regulations as to time, place, right, and 
manner of presenting and electing all University officers; the 
emoluments and retiring allowances of Principals, Professors, and 
Lecturers; the mode of appointment to bursaries, scholarships, 
fellowships, and other similar foundations, and the conditions of 
their tenure ; the financial position of the Universities, and the 
administration of their property and revenues; the condition of 
the University buildings, libraries, and museums, and the provision 
for their management, maintenance, and extension : And for the 
better discovery of the truth in the premises, We Do, by these 
presents, GrvE and Grant to you, or any three or more of your 
number, full power and authority to call before you, or any three 
or more of your number, the respective Principals, Professors, and 
all others bearing office in the said Universities, and all such other 
persons as you shall judge necessary, by whom you may be in- 
formed of the truth in the premises, and to inquire of the premises 
by all other lawful ways and means whatsoever: And We do 
Hereby Give and Grant unto you, or any three or more of 
you, full power and authority to cause all or any of the persons 
bearing office in the said Universities, to bring and produce before 
you, or any three or more of you, all records, orders, books, papers, 
accounts, or other writings belonging to any of the said Univer- 
sities, or in the custody of any of the officers within the same : 
And our further will and pleasure is that, as soon as the same can 
conveniently be done (using all diligence), you certify unto us, 
under the hands and seals of you, or any three or more of you, 
what you shall have done in the premises : And We further will 
and command that this our Commission shall continue in full force 
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and virtue, and that you, our said Commissioners, or any three or 
more of you, shall and may from time to time proceed in the 
execution thereof, and of every matter and thing therein con- 
tained, although the same be not continued from time to time by 
adjournment: And for your assistance in the due execution of 
this our Commission, we have made choice of our trusty and well- 
beloved BoBEBT B£BBT, Esquire, Advocate, Professor of Boman 
Law and the Law of Scotland in the University of Glasgow, to 
be Secretary to this our Commission, and to attend you, whose 
services and assistance we require you to use from time to time, 
as occasion may require. In witness whereof, we have ordered 
the Seal appointed by the Treaty of Union, to be kept and made 
use of in place of the Great Seal of Scotland, to be appended 
hereto. Given at our. Court at St. James's the twenty-fourth 
day of April One thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, and in 
the thirty-ninth year of our reign. 

Per signaturam manu S.D.N. Regincs supra script. 

Sealed at Edinburgh the fourth day of May One thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-six. 

Colin Mackenzie, 
Dqmtjf'Keeper of the Seal. 

Written to the Seal and registered the fourth day of May One 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six. 

John Kirk, 
L. S.) Director of Chancery. 
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To THE Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

By Your Majesty's Royal Commissiony dated the 24th of April 
1876, we wei*e authorized and appointed to make dih'gent and full 
inquiry into the following matters in each of the Universities of 
Scotland, viz. : — 

1. The constitution and powers of the University Court ; 

2. The functions of the General Council ; 

3. The course of study and regulations for graduation in the 

Faculties of Arts^ Medicine, Law, and Divinity ; 

4. The expediency of instituting any new Faculties or Degrees ;* 

5. The institution or continuance of Entrance Examinations ; 

6. The creation of new Professorships or Lectureships ; 

7. The provision of assistance and apparatus for any present or 

future Professors or Lecturers ; 

8. The length of the University Sessions, and the expediency 

of introducing any changes in respect to these ; 

9. The recognition of extra-mural teaching, and the conditions 

under which such teaching should be recognised ; 

10. Regulations as to time, place, right, and manner of prc*^ 

senting and electing all University officers ; 

11. The emoluments and retiring allowances of Principals, Pro* 

fessors, and Lecturers ; 
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12. The mode of appointment to Bursaries, Scholarships, 

Fellowships, and other similar foundations, and the con* 
ditions of their tenure ; 

13. The financial position of the Universities, and the admini- 

stration of their property and revenues ; 

14. The condition of the University buildings, libraries, and 

museums, and the provision for their management, main- 
tenance, and extension. 

With the view of aiding us in our inquiry into these various 
matters, we invited the different bodies in each of the Universities 
— ^the University Oourt, the Senatus Academicus, and the General 
Council — ^to suggest to us the names of witnesses who might give 
us the best information. We have held in all ninety-three meet- 
ings, and have examined one hundred and twelve witnesses. From 
many of these we have derived valuable assistance in forming our 
conclusions. Before, however, we proceed to explain these, it may 
be well to state shortly the present constitution of the Universities, 
and the system under which they are governed. 

PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 

a 

Previous to the passing of the Universities (Scotland) Act of 
1858, 21 and 2z Vict. cap. 83, there were five Universities in Scot- 
land, viz. the Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh, and the two Universities of King^s College and Marischal 
College of Aberdeen. By that statute the two Universities of 
Aberdeen were united into one University and College, and the 
Universities are now four in number, — the University of St 
Andrews, founded in the year 1411 ; the University of Glasgow, 
founded in 1450; the University of Aberdeen, dating from the 
foundation of King's College in 1494; and the University of 
Edinburgh, founded in 1582. 

Besides uniting into one University the two Universities of 
Aberdeen, the Act of 1858 introduced important changes in the 
constitution and government of all the Universities. The ordinary 
administration of the affairs of each remained vested, as practically 
it had previously been in all except Edinburgh, in the hands of 
the Senatus Academicus, or body of Principal and Professors. In 
Edinburgh the Act gave to the Senatus Academicus the like 
functions to those possessed by and left with that body in each of 
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the other Univenitiefli these haying previoiuly been exercised in 
a great measure by the Magistrates and CJoancil of the city. 

The powers of the Senatos Academicns are regulated by the 
5th section of the Act, which provides that ^the Senatns Aca- 
< demicns of each of the said Universities shall consist of the 
^ Principal or Principals and whole Professors in each Universityi 
^ and shall possess and exercise the powers heretofore belonging to 
' a Senatos Academicas, in so far as the same are not modified or 
^ altered by or in pursoance of the provisions of this Act, and shall 
' superintend and regulate the teaching and discipline of the 
^ University, and administer its property and revenues, subject 
^ to the control and review of the University Court, as hereinafter 
* provided/ 

The provision in this section for the case of more than one 
Principal applies to the University of St. Andrews, in which 
there are two colleges, the United College of St. Salvator and St 
Leonard and St. Mary's College, in each of which there is a 
Principal ; and the Senatns Academicus of the University includes 
the Principals and Professors of both colleges. 

While the ordinary government of each of the Universities 
was vested under the statute in the Senatns Academicus, the acts 
of the Senatus were made ^ subject to the control and review of 
' the University Court,' a new governing body introduced by the 

Act. 

* 

University Courts. 

In St. Andrews and in Aberdeen, it was provided that the 
Court should consist of six members, viz., — (1) the Rector, an officer 
elected by the matriculated students ; (2) the Principal (or, in St. 
Andrews, the senior Principal) ; (3) an Assessor nominated by the 
Chancellor; (4) an Assessor nominated by the Bector; (5) an 
Assessor elected by the General Council, — ^a body to be noticed 
presently ; and (6) an Assessor elected by the Senatus Academicus. 
Four members were declared a quorum; the Bector and his 
Assessor were to continue in office for three years, and the other 
Assessors for four years, and no Principal or Professor was to be 
eligible to the office of Bector or Assessor, except in the case of 
the Assessor elected by the Senatus Academicus. 

In the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh the constitution 
of the Court was similar, with, however, certain additional 
members. In Glasgow, a seventh member was added in the Dean 
of Faculties, an officer of dignity elected annually by the Senate, 
and who, under the charter of Nwa Ersctio of 1577 granted by 
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King James VI. of Scotland, was, along with the Sector and the 
minister of Glasgow, one of the Visitors of the College previous to 
the Act of 1858. In Edinburgh, the Court was made to consist 
of eight, the two additional members being the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh for the time being, and an Assessor, nominated by the 
Magistrates and Council of the city, to hold office for four years. 
This introduction into the Edinburgh Court of representatives 
from the municipality may be regarded as a recognition in the 
new constitution of the share in the government of the Univer* 
sity which had previously been exercised by the Town Council. 

Both in Glasgow and in Edinburgh the quorum of the University 
Court was fixed by the Act at five, as compared with four in the 
other two Universities. 

The powers of the University Court of each University 
were declared by the 12th section of the Act to be as follows, 
viz. : — 

1. To review all decisions of the Senatus Academicus, and to 

be a Court of Appeal from the Senatus in every case, 
except as herein otherwise provided for ; 

2. To effect improvements in the internal arrangements of tlie 

University, after due communication with the Senatus 
Academicus, and with the sanction of the Chancellor, 
provided that all such proposed improvements shall be 
submitted to the University Council for their considera- 
tion ; 

3. To require due attention on the part of the Professors to 

regulations as to the mode of teaching and other duties 
imposed upon the Professors ; 

4. To fix and regulate from time to time the fees in the several 

classes; 

5. Upon sufficient cause shown, and after due investigation, to 

censure a Principal or Professor, or to suspend him from 
his office and from the emoluments thereof in whole or in 
part for any period not exceeding one year, or to require 
him to retire from his office on a retiring allowance, or to 
deprive him of his office ; and during the suspension of 
any Professor, to make due provision for the teaching of 
his class: Provided always that no such sentence of 
censui-e, suspension, or deprivation, or requisition on a 
Professor to retire from office, shall have any effect until 
it has been approved by Her Majesty in Council ; 

6. To inquire into and control the administration of the Senatus 

Academicus or Principal and Professors of any college of 
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the revenue, expenditure, and all the pecuniary concerns 

of the University, and of any college therein, including 

funds mortified for bursaries and other purposes. 

The Court had also transferred to them by the 13th section 

the right of nomination to any professorships exercised at the time 

of the Act by the Senatus or by one or more of the Professors 

therein. 

The Act had appointed Commissioners for a limited period, with 
extensive powers for regulating various matters in the different 
Universities by Ordinances to be made by them, which should be 
effectual on receiving the approbation of Your Majesty in Council; 
With reference to these Ordinances, important powers of alteration 
were given by the Act to the University Courts. By the 19th 
section it was provided that any of the Ordinances passed by the 
Commissioners ^ may at any time after the expiration of the powers 
^ herein conferred on the Commissioners, be altered or revoked by 
' the University Court of the University, to which the same are 
^ applicable, but only with the consent, expressed in writing, of the 
^ Chancellor thereof, and with the approval of Her Majesty in 

* Council.' 

General Councils. 

The Oeneral Council, to which reference is made in more than 
one of these provisions, was a body created by the 6th section in 
each of the Universities, with the powers and functions specified in 
the Act. This body was made to consist of the Chancellor, of the 
members of the University Court, of the Professors, of the Masters 
of Arts, of Doctors of Medicine who had attended the University 
for four complete sessions ; and also, in consideration, no doubt, of 
the fact that graduation in the Faculty of Arts had in most of the 
Universities fallen greatly into disuse, of persons who, although 
they had not proceeded to a degree, had before a specified date 
given a certain number of years' attendance at the University. 
For the future, however, none but graduates were to obtain 
admission to the Council. 

The qualifications thus prescribed by the Universities Act have 
to some extent been enlarged by the ^ Representation of the People 

* (Scotland) Act, 1868.' Other degrees besides those specified in 
the former Act bad in the interval been introduced, and there was 
a desire in various quarters to remove from the qualification of 
medical graduates, as members of the Council, the condition that 
they should have attended as students for four years at the 
University. In none of the Universities is so long a period of 
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attendance at the Uniyersitj granting the degree required for 
gradoation ; and in St. Andrews^ in particular, the requirement of 
four years' attendance had practically the effect of excluding all 
the medical graduates from a qualification, inasmuch as that 
University does not afford the means of obtaining a complete 
medical education, and the candidates for graduation all come 
from other schools. In view of these facts, it was provided by the 
Legislature in the 28th section of the Act of 1868, that berides 
the persons qualified under the previous Act, a qualification for 
the General Gouncil should be possessed by ^ all persons on whom 
^ the University to which such General Council belongs has, after 
' examination, conferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine, or 
' Doctor of Science^ or Bachelor of Divinity, or Bachelor of Laws, 
' or Bachelor of Medicine, or Bachelor of Science, or any other 
< degree that may hereafter be instituted.' 

The Act of 1858 had required as a condition of membership in 
the General Council the payment of an annual registration fee, to 
be fixed by the Commissioners. The Commissioners had fixed a 
certain rate of fee accordingly, giving to members at the same 
time a power of commutation for future payments after the first. 
By the 30th section of the Act of 1868 this arrangement has 
been altered, and under it there is a registration fee of twenty 
shillings, payable by every qualified person on applying for 
registration; but no further annual or other fee is payable by 
him for having his name retained on the register. This Act 
conferred on the General Councils the right of electing members 
of Parliament for the Universities, one member being assigned to 
the General Councils of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and another 
to those of Glasgow and Aberdeen. 

Li each of the Universities the Act of 1858 had given to the 
General Council the right of electing the Chancellor of the 
University, which had previously, in each of the Universities in 
which a Chancellor was elected, been exercised by the Senatus 
Academicus. It also conferred on the General Council the 
right of electing an Assessor as a member of the University Court, 
who should continue in office for four years. Further, it provided 
that the Council should assemble twice every year, on days to be 
fixed by the Commissioners, but subject to alteration from time 
to time by resolution of the Council, with the approval of the 
Univenity Court ; and it declared that it should be competent to 
the Council * to take into their consideration all questions affecting 
' the wellbeing and prosperity of the University, and to make 
' representations from time to time on such questions to the 
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' Univenity Ooart, who shall conBider the same, and return to the 
' Oonncil their deliverance thereon/ 

The Commissioners had been empowered by the Act, subject 
to its provisions^ to regulate, irUer alia^ the powers, jurisdictions, 
and privileges of all the members or office-bearers in the Uni* 
versities, as also of the Senatus Academicus, the General Council, 
and the University Court and their meetings, and also to make 
regulations as to time, place, and manner of presenting and 
electing all University officers. Besides several minor regulations 
applicable to the different Universities, the Commissioners, in 
exerdse of these powers, passed a general Ordinance, No. 11, in 
which the following provisions are contained : — 

^n. It shall not be in the power of the General Council to 
' adjourn its meetings from either of the stated annual days of 
^ meeting to a future day ; but it shall be in the power of any 
^ meeting to suspend its proceedings from one hour to a later hour 
' of the same day* 

^m. It shall be in the power of the General Council to appoint 
^ a committee or committees at one meeting to arrange or prepare 
' business for a future meeting ; but it shall not be in the power of 
' the General Council to delegate any of its functions to a com- 
' mittee, or to act by means of a committee. 

^ y. On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of Chancellor, 
^ the election of his successor shall take place at the first ordinary 
^ meeting of the General Council, which shall take place after the 
^ lapse of two months from the occurrence of the vacancy. 

'VI. Whensoever the statutory term of office of the Assessor in 
' the University Court for the General Council is to expire within 
* ten days next after an ordinary half-yearly meeting of the General 
' Council, it shall be lawful for the General Council at the said 
^ half-yearly meeting to proceed to the election of an Assessor, who 
^ shall enter upon his office at the expiration of the said stetutory 
^ term of office ; and in the event of a vacancy occurring from any 
^ cause at any other period, the General Council shall proceed to 
^the election of an Assessor at the next ordinary half-yearly 
^ meeting. 

* Vll. Provided always that at any meeting of the General 
^ Ckmndl, at which an election of Chanc§llor or Assessor shall fall 
' to take place, the General Council shall proceed to such election 
^ before entering on any other business.' 

The 9th section of the same Ordinance conteins minute pro- 
visions regulating the election of officers by the General Council 
by means of voting letters, to which we shiJl advert afterwards. 
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By the 4th section of the Act, the Bector had been made the 
ordinary president of the University Conrty with a deliberative 
and a casting vote, but no provision had been made as to who 
should be the president in the Bector^s absence. To meet 
this case, a clause (section 4) was inserted in the same 11th 
Ordinance, to the effect that, in the absence of the Bector, the 
member present who is first mentioned in the enumeration of the 
members of Court in the Act ^ shall preside with a deliberative 
^ vote only ; and in the event of an equality of votes upon any 
^ question at such meeting, the consideration of the question before 
^ the University Court shall be adjourned to a day of which due 
^ notice shall be given to the Bector ; and on that day the con- 
^ sideration of the question so adjourned shall be resumed, and if 
^ the Bector does not then attend, the member presiding at such 
^ subsequent meeting shall have both a deliberative and a casting 
' vote on that question/ 

We have tliought it necessary to set out ia pretty full detail 
several of the provisions of this 11th Ordinance, as much of the 
evidence bearing on those heads of our inquiry which relate to 
the constitution and powers of the different University bodies, 
and also the election of University officers, has reference to 
them. 

This leads us to consider the first head of our inquiry, viz. The 
constitution and powers of the University Court. 



I. THE CONSTITUTION AND POWERS OF THE UNIVERSITY COURT. 

With regard to the constitution of the Court, a number of 
suggestions have been made to us. Some witnesses, including 
persons of high authority, expressed the opinion that the Court 
as at present constituted is satisfactory, that it contains a sufficient 
representation of the different University interests, that there is no 
occasion for an increase in the number of its members, there being 
little, if any, difficulty in securing a quorum of the members when 
necessary, and that any increase in the number would have an 
injurious tendency, as diminishing the sense of responsibility which 
the present limitation of the number creates. It was even suggested 
that, if it be desired to meet any difficulty that may occasionally arise 
as to a quorum, the true remedy is not to enlarge the numbers of 
the Court, but to reduce the number required for a quorum, as 
has been done for a special purpose by the Bepresentation of the 
People (Scotland) Act of 1868, the 34th section of which pro- 
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vides that for performing any duty required by that Act, i.€. the 
determination of appeals against alleged wrongful omission or 
insertion of names in the register of the General Council, the 
presence of a quorum of three shall be sufficient to constitute a 
meeting of the University Court. 

On the other hand, there has been a Considerable preponderance 
of opinion among the witnesses who have given evidence from the 
different Universities, that there is not infrequently in each a 
serious difficulty experienced in obtaining the necessary quorum 
for a meeting of the Court. The Sector elected by the students 
is generally a person of eminence resident at a distance from the 
University seat, whose public or other duties render it unlikely that 
he can attend, except on rare occasions. Besides the Bector, there 
are in St. Andrews and Aberdeen only five membera out of whom 
a quorum of four, and in Glasgow only six members out of whom 
a quorum of five must be furnished. In Edinburgh, the proportion 
of the number of members to the quorum is larger, there being 
seven members besides the Kector to furnish a quorum of five ; 
but, even here, the evidence shows that difficulty in obtaining a 
quorum is occasionally felt. 

Further, the evidence adduced for the General Councils of 
the Universities indicates a strong desire on the part of members 
of these bodies that they should have a larger representation 
in the Court than the Act has given them. The view has been 
stated, that the small representation by a single Assessor now 
given to the General Council leads to the Court passing by with 
less regard resolutions sent to it for consideration by the General 
Council than would be the case were there more representatives 
of the Council in the body. It has also been said that the General 
Council is inadequately represented in the Court as compared with 
the Senatus; that in each of the Universities there are in the 
Court two members of the Senatus, who may be regarded as 
representing it, or^ at all events, as connected with it, — the Principal 
and the Assessor appointed by the Senatus ; and that, in Glasgow, 
there may be said to be a third representative of that body in the 
Dean of Faculties, an officer elected by the Senatus. 

We cannot say that we concur in all these views. While we 
think it desirable that the Court should be strengthened by slightly 
increasing the number of its members, but not to such an 
extent as to impair the sense of individual responsibility, we do 
not think there is any evidence that the Courts of the different 
Universities have shown an indisposition to give due weight to 
representations proceeding from the Councjls. • Nor, again, do we 
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think that in considering the composition of the Conrt, it would 
conduce to the interests of the Universities to view the SenatuB 
and the General Council as bodies to be weighed against each 
other as to the number of members they should send to the Court. 
It is also, in our opinion, a mistake to regard the Principal as in any 
sense a proper representative of the Senatus. It is true that from 
his position he knows what goes on in that body, and it is well that 
the Court should contain a member who may be able to explain 
authoritatively the views which have been entertained in the 
Senatus on any particular question. But the individual opinions 
of the Principal may be, and we are satisfied occasionally are in fact, 
different from those of his colleagues in the Senatus, and he can 
hardly be regarded as their representative. 

As regards the Dean of Faculties in Glasgow, he is not now, as 
he was before the Act of 1858, a member of the Senatus ; and the 
evidence shows that in the election the Senate have uniformly 
endeavoured to choose for the office some prominent man whose 
position and character were such as to fit him for the distinction, 
and that the choice has been uninfluenced by a regard to the parti- 
cular views, whether on political or academical subjects, which the 
person selected might entertain. The general usage since the 
Universities Act has been to re-elect the same gentleman twice 
after his first year of office; and we have been assured that 
although the Dean of Faculties has sometimes taken a particular 
line opposed by the whole Senate, that body has immediately after- 
wards re-elected him in the usual way. 

As we have indicated, however, we think it would be to proceed 
on a mistaken principle to adjust the constitution of the University 
Court by way of balancing opposing interests in the Council and 
the Senatus. Both bodies are interested in the welfare of the 
University, and as we think it would be desirable to increase to a 
moderate extent the numbers of the Court, we think additional 
representation may with advantage be given to both. In regard to 
the Council, this seems to us the best mode by which that body 
may obtain an increased weight in University affairs, the desire for 
which has been strongly and legitimately pressed upon us. And 
as there may be different interests within the Senatus which it 
would be well to have represented in the Court, we think they 
ought not to be confined to a single Assessor as at present. The 
Senatus is the body most immediately concerned with the daily 
government and administration of the University, and we think it 
expedient and right that an adequate representation in the Court 
should be secured to it. 
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As to the additional member or members to be sent to the 
Conrt by the General Oouncil, we have carefnlly considered 
whether there should be . one or two besides the member now 
elected by the ConnciL It would certainly be inexpedient to 
make the numbers of the Court too large. On the other hand, 
there may be di£Ferent interests or views on academic questions 
within the Council itself, and to have only two members sent by 
that body, as would be the case were a single additional member 
to be given, might lead to an undue representation of a particular 
interest or shade of opinion to the entire exclusion of a different 
interest shared in, perhaps, by a large section, although not the 
majority, of the Council. In St. Andrews, for example, it has 
been represented to us that there are two classes of graduates in 
the Council, — the medical graduates, whose connection with the 
University is simply that of graduation without their having 
resided or received their education there, and the non-medical 
graduates, who have the closer tie which residence and education 
give. In elections of Assessor, since the Act of 1868 increased 
the medical section of the constituency to a large extent, we are told 
that it has come to be very much a contest between the medicid 
graduates on the one hand, and the remainder of the graduates on 
the other, and that the medical graduates, forming the majority, 
generally carry their man. Now, were two members to be elected 
instead of one, there would probably be simply two members of 
Council sent by the same majority ; and the minority, who cer- 
tainly have not less interest in the prosperity of the University, 
would remain unrepresented. But by giving three Assessors in 
all to the General Council, Le* two in addition to the one now sent, 
and giving to each member of Council only two votes, the minority, 
if at all considerable, may reckon on having one representative in 
the Court to give expression to its views and attend to the matters 
in which it may be specially interested. This, of course, involves 
the assumption that the three Assessors to be elected by the 
General Council shall be elected together, and shall hold office for 
the same period ; and also that, in the event of any casual vacancy in 
the office of an Assessor, the person elected to fill his place before 
the usual time shall go out of office along with the other Assessors. 

To the Senatus Academicus, we think it will be enough thM 
one additional representative should be given besides the present 
Assessor. Very divergent views have been expressed to us as to the 
extent to which the Senatus should be represented in the Court. It 
has even been made a question whether they should be represented 
there at all, some witnesses being disposed to say that in the caae^ 
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at all events, of appointments to professorships, the members of 
Senatus should be excluded from any voice or influence whatever, 
while others urge that the Senatus should have a large representa- 
tion in the Court with a special view to the exercise of the patronage 
of chairs, the Professors being, it is said, the most deeply interested 
in seeing that good appointments are made, and having presumably 
the best special knowledge to enable them to judge which among 
the candidates are the best men. We think it for the advantage 
of the University that the University Court should contain a 
fair representation of the Senatus, whose members are daily 
conversant with the University affairs, and whose duty and 
interest it is to labour to promote its prosperity. We have said 
that the Principal cannot be regarded as a representative of the 
Senatus, as he is not sent to the Court by that body, and may 
entertain different views from those of the majority of its mem- 
bers. Still he may to some extent be regarded as imbued with its 
corporate spirit ; and, in consideration of his presence in the Court, 
we think it may be su£Scient if a second Assessor is elected by the 
Senatus, who may, of course, as the present Assessor, be a Professor. 
The election of two Assessors will enable the Senatus to send two 
members representing different interests, if there be such within 
the body, as, for example, the interests of different Faculties. 

In St. Andrews there are two Principals, one of whom only, viz. 
the senior Principal, has a seat in the University Court. We 
think that as long as the double principalship exists, the Principal 
of each college should be a member of the Court ; and during this 
arrangement it will be sufficient, in our opinion, if, as now, one 
elected member is sent by the Senatus. 

Under the head of the constitution of the University Court a 
difficulty has been brought before us as to the proper construction 
of the Act in regard to the tenure of office by the Assessor 
nominated by the Chancellor, and the Assessor nominated by the 
Sector. The provision of the Act is that < the Rector and the 
^ Assessor nominated by him shall continue in office for three years, 
' and the other Assessors shall continue in office for four years ; ' 
and the question is, whether the Assessors nominated by the 
Chancellor and the Rector respectively cease to hold office along 
with the persons by whom they have been appointed. The 
usage on this point has varied even within one University. Thus, 
we are told that, in the University of Edinburgh, an Assessor 
appointed by a Rector on the occasion of a casual vacancy during 
his term of office went out of office along with the Rector who 
appointed him ; whereas, when a Chancellor of the University died. 
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the Assessor he had appointed continued to hold oiBce afterwards 
notwithstanding. It rather appears that there is no provision in 
the Act of 1858 which necessarily brings the ofBce of an Assessor 
to an end along with that of his principal. At the same time, 
there may be reasons of expediency why a Kector should not, as 
might happen^ have an Assessor in the Court for the greater part 
of his term of ofBce, who had been appointed not by himself but 
by his predecessor. On the other hand^ difficulty might be 
occasioned in a small body like the Court by several members 
going out of office at the same time. We think it therefore 
desirable, on the whole, that an arrangement should be made 
whereby any new Chancellor or Rector should be entitled at once 
after his election to make an appointment of Assessor; but, to prevent 
inconvenience, the Assessor appointed by the preceding Chancellor 
or Bector should hold office, and should continue to act, till his 
successor was appointed. 

A suggestion has been Ibrought before us, to the effect that the 
Assessor appointed by the Bector should be entitled to act and vote 
as a member of the Court only when the Bector himself is absent. 
The Assessor, however, cannot in any respect be regarded as a 
delegate of the Bector. He is free to take an independent view 
of University affairs, uninfluenced by him from whom his appoint- 
ment is derived ; and we are unable to see the propriety or expe- 
diency of an arrangement which would place him in the anomalous 
position of having a right to act only in the absence of the Bector. 

In regard to tlie powers of the University Court a difference of 
opinion has been brought before us, whether or in what cases the 
Court has under the Universities Act, or ought to have, a power of 
inquiry into or review of the proceedings of the Senate ea proprio 
nio^tf, without being put in motion by an appeal, or otherwise prompted 
from without. This question, which has been dealt with differently 
in practice in different Universities, has arisen principally in reference 
to the 1st and 5th sub-sections of the 12th section of the Universities 
Act above quoted. It has also been mooted in reference to the 6th 
sub-section ; but that sub-section gives to the Court the power ^ to 
' inquire into and control the administration ' of the University 
finance; and it seems therefore b^ond doubt that the Court 
possesses, and there can be no question that it ought to possess, 
the power of proceeding of itself to examine into and control the 
financial arrangements of the University, whensoever it may think 
it expedient. 

The 5th sub-section is that under which the Court is empowered 
^upon sufficient cause shown, and after due investigation,' to 
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cenBnre a Principal or ProfeBsor, or to sospend him from office, or 
to require him to retire on a retiring allowance, or to deprive him of 
office. It has been suggested that the expression, ^ upon safficient 
^ caose shown/ implies that in any case under the section the pro- 
cedure must be at the instance of some one outside of the Court 
lodging a complaint and showing cause why the enactment should 
be put in force against a Principal or Professor, and that the 
Court itself has no power to initiate a process. Such an interpre- 
tation, it is said, has actually been adopted, with the effect that a 
University Court has abstained from action, where its action 
might have been desirable, because no one could be induced to 
come forward as prosecutor. Without expressing an opinion on 
this view of the statute, we think it would be well that the power of 
the University Court to proceed under this sub-section of its own 
motion should be placed beyond doubt. The Court is not a body 
outside of the University so as presumably to be ignorant of what 
passes within it. At present the Principal and one other member 
t>f the Court are members of the Senatus Academicus, and must be 
well aware if at any time there is habitual disorder in a Professor's 
class or other cause calling for investigation or interference ; and 
we think it better that the Court itself should institute the inquiry, 
and call before it such members of the University as may be able 
to give it the necessary information, than that one of the Professors 
or students should be required to prosecute. To require this tends 
naturally to defeat the object of the provision, by the reluctance of 
a colleague, or a student, to appear in the character of prosecutor. 
The power in the Court to initiate the proceedings would involve, 
of course, as an incident, the power to call before it all members of 
the University from whom it may expect information. Perhaps the 
case in which the action of the Court is most likely to be required 
under this sub-section is that of a Professor whose age and conse- 
quent unfitness for the discharge of his duties render it desirable that 
he should retire from his office, but who, unconscious it may be that 
his vigour is failing, or from a reluctance to abandon his position, 
abstains from applying to be allowed to retire on a retiring 
allowance. It would tend greatly to strengthen the hands of the 
Court in dealing with such a case, and to remove .any hesitation 
they might naturally feel in putting their powers in execution, if 
a more liberal scale of retiring allowances were introduced, than 
that now established by Ordinance. The present scale was 
established, not in accordance with the views of the Commissioners 
under the Universities Act, but in deference to the opinion of 
the Lords of the Treasury, communicated to them in 1861. 
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The general power given to the University Court by the 1st 
sab-section of the 12th section ^to review all decisions of the 
^ Senatus AcademicaS) and to be a Ooort of Appeal from the Senatus 
^ in every case except as herein otherwise provided for/ does not 
stand in the same position with the special powers under the 5th 
and 6th sub-sections which we have been considering. It was 
probably not meant by the clause that the power of revievang the 
decisions of the Senatus was to be a different power from that of 
acting as a Court of Appeal, and that the Court was to be entitled 
to review every decision of the Senatus ex mero motu equally as it 
might entertain an appeal when taken against a particular decision 
by some one interested. A difference of opinion, however, seems 
to have prevailed on the point, and it would be proper that it 
should be made clear, that in acting under the first sub-section the 
Court can act only when an appeal against a decision of the 
Senatus is presented to it. 

This would, of course, in no respect interfere with the right of 
the Court to act expraprio motu under other sub-sections by which 
that right has properly been given to it, — as, for example, in taking 
proceedings against Professors, or in inquiring into and controlling 
the University finance. 

It has been represented to us that doubts have been enter- 
tained as to the power of a University under any circumstances 
to deprive a graduate of his degree, and that occasion might arise 
when it would be proper to do so. It could only be in extreme 
cases that such a measure would be justifiable ; but, to provide for 
these, it might be well that all doubt as to the competency of 
action on the part of the Universities should be removed by a 
declaratory enactment to the effect that, in the event of a graduate 
being convicted of any crime or offence, the University shall have 
power through the University Court to deprive him of his degree, 
and to declare him no longer qualified for membership in the 
General Council. 

A suggestion has been made that it would be desirable that the 
Court should be expressly empowered to hold property bequeathed 
to it, as has sometimes been the case, in trust for the University. 
It seems to us that this is unnecessary. The natural course for a 
person destining property to the University is to give it in terms 
to the University, which will bring it under the administration 
of the Senatus Academicus, the ordinary administrators of the 
UniTersity property. No real difficulty exists at present, and it 
seems undesirable to suggest by a clause in an Act of Parliament 
that the University Court is the proper body to administer a fund 
intended for University purposes. 
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It has also been suggested that the University Court should be 
expressly empowered to define the nature and limits of a Pro- 
fessor's duties under his commission, disputes as to these having 
occurred in some of the Universities between Professors whose 
subjects were of a kindred nature, or overlapped one another. We 
are disposed to concur in this suggestion. Disputes of the kind 
referred to are hardly fit subjects for the interference of an ordi- 
nary court of law. They are apt to be embarrassing and hurtful 
to the University when they exist, and it would be well that there 
should be an acknowledged tribunal before which they could be 
brought and settled. The University Court seems a natural and 
a safe body to have jurisdiction over them. There ought to be an 
appeal to Your Majesty in Council, or to the General Universities 
Court, should such a court be instituted in accordance with the 
recommendation to be made presently. 

The Court of each University was, we have seen, empowered, 
with the consent of the Chancellor, and with the approval of Your 
Majesty in Council, to alter Ordinances made by the Commis- 
sioners in 80 far as applicable to the particular University. It has 
been suggested to us, and we think properly, that, as it frequently 
happens that other Universities are interested in Ordinances which 
nominally affect one only, it is desirable that all should have an 
opportunity of considering a proposed alteration before it is sub- 
mitted to Your Majesty in Council for final approval, anc^ of appear- 
ing, if any of them may think fit, to make representations in 
reference to it. We are of opinion, therefore, that, as long as the 
present arrangement for the approval of alterations in Ordinances 
subsists, it should be required that, three weeks before application 
to Your Ma jesty in Council for the approval of any alteration is made, 
intimation of the proposal should be given to the other University 
Courts, and that evidence of such intimation having been given 
should be submitted, along with the proposal itself, to Your Majesty 
in Council. 

While, however, a requirement of this kind seems to us neces- 
sary, as long as the arrangements for the approval of changes in 
Ordinances remain as at present, we think that these arrangements 
are capable of being modified with advantage. 

Although the University Court has exercised an important 
influence in each of the Scotch Universities by acting as a Court 
of Appeal and Supervision, there is not as yet any common body 
which is able to take in review and decide upon the interests and 
requiremento of all the Universities of Scotland. It is said that in 
the seventeenth century this common bond of union was supplied 
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by an annual meeting of delegates from the four Universities; 
bat, if SO9 this practice has for a long period been in abe}'ance. 
The Act of 1858 supph'ed the want temporarily by referring the 
framing of certain new Ordinances to a statutory Commission, and 
also afterwards, in some degree, by requiring for any alteration of 
these Ordinances the assent of Your Majesty in Council. When 
therc have been no conflicting interests of Universities, this method 
of revision has proved simple and effective; but it has been found 
to l)e costly and inconvenient when a change in an Ordinance 
promoted by one of the Universities has been opposed by some of 
the others. However well fitted the Privy Council may be to advise 
what judgment should be pronounced on a question submitted 
for decision and argued by counsel before it, it is scarcely the 
most suitable body to decide as to the general interests of the 
Universities on a case submitted by a single University. To 
prevent' this inconvenience in the case of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the English Universities Act of 1877, 40 
and 41 Vict. cap. 48, has established a permanent Committee of the 
Privy Council, called ' The Universities Committee,' to take into 
consideration the alteration of Ordinances, and new Ordinances pro- 
posed after the temporary Commission appointed by the Act shall 
liave ceased to exist. Such a plan is not applicable to the Scotch 
Universities, for it would be impossible to obtain a permanent 
Committed of the Privy Council in London whose members are 
acquainted with the working and needs of the Scotch Universities. 

We have accordingly deemed it better to recommend the forma- 
tion of a General Universities Court, partly representative and 
partly nominated by the Crown, to act for the four Universities 
of Scotland in the same way that the Universities Committee of 
Council is intended to act for the English Universities. 

We therefore recommend that each of the four Universities be 
represented in a General Universities Court by the Chancellor of 
the University (who is elected by the General Council), and by 
one member to be nominated by the Senatus of the University for 
a period of five years, and to be eligible for re-election. The 
consent of the Chancellor, which is at present required for the 
alteration of an Ordinance, would no longer be necessary if the 
General Universities Court were established; and it is obvious 
that, to give independence of review to the Chancellors as mem- 
bers of this Court, it ought not to be required. The elected repre- 
sentatives of the Universities should not be members either of the 
Senatus Academicus or of the University Court of any of the Uni- 
versities. The nominees of the Crown should be limited to threes 

B 
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and might be expected to consist of Privy Councillors or other 
official personages who might carry the weight of their position and 
experience into the deliberations of the General Universities Court. 

In this way the General Court would consist in all of eleven 
members — ^viz., eight representatives of the Universities, and three 
nominees of the Crown. 

The functions of this Court would be to give sanction to changes 
in Ordinances, and also to make new Ordinances under any general 
power which might be given to them by Act of Parliament. 
This Court would also act as a General Council of Education in 
relation to the four Universities, and endeavour to attain a high 
and progressive standard of graduation, which should be of equal 
value for corresponding degrees, though not necessarily uniform 
in the subjects of examination. The General Court might be 
entrusted with making regulations for fellowships or endowments 
common to the four Scotch Universities; and it would* doubts 
less be consulted when proposals were made for new buildings, 
needed for the development of the teaching in any of the Uni- 
versities. 

We do not think tiiat the members of the General Universities 
Court should be paid for their services; but a certain expense 
would attend the meetings and administration of this important 
Court, and we think that this should be defrayed out of public 
money. If Parliament provide money for this purpose, it would 
not be unreasonable to expect that the General Universities Court 
should submit a short annual report to Your Majesty on the con- 
dition and progress of the four Scotch Universities. 



II. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL, 

Much evidence and many suggestions have been received by us 
regarding the functions of the General Council, both under the 
provisions of the Universities Act and under the regulations 
established by Ordinance of the Commissioners. 

As regards the Act, the view seems to have been entertained by 
members of the different General Councils that the power given 
to the University Court by the 2d sub-section of the 12th 
section of the Act to effect improvements in the internal arrange- 
ments of the University, * provided that all such proposed improve- 
* ments shall be submitted to the University Council for their 
I consideration,' enabled the University Court to proceed to effect 
improvements without first submitting them to the Council, it 
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being enough, according to this view, that the measures should be 
communicated to the Council although they might have been 
already carried out. This view seems to us to be founded on 
a mis -reading of the statute. The proviso requires that all 
* proposed ' improvements shall be submitted to the Council, and 
that being the case, it would not be a compliance with the enact- 
ment were there not to be a communication until after an improve- 
ment had been effected. It seems to us therefore uimecessary, 
although, if it were desired, there could be no objection to the 
alteration, that the word 'first' should be inserted before 'be 
' submitted,' so as to make the proviso run, ' that all such proposed 
' improvements shall first be submitted to the University Council 
' for their consideration.' 

The proviso, even in this shape, would not require the consent of 
the Council to a proposed improvement in order to entitle the 
Court to carry it ogt. The Council, however, must be consulted, 
so as to have an opportunity of expressing its opinion to the Court 
while the measure is still merely in contemplation ; and we do not 
understand that the members of Council whose views have been 
brought before us think it expedient that the Council should have 
a veto on a proposal communicated to them by the Court. They 
hold, as seems obvious, that this might place too great a bar in the 
way of internal change. Through the discussion of questions 
affecting the wellbeing of the University, and by laying before 
the Court the results of its deliberations, the Council is enabled 
to exercise an important influence on the action of that 
body. But it is generally admitted that the constitution of the 
Council is not such as to admit of its being advantageously or 
safely entrusted with administrative functions. The number of 
members varies from about 4000 in Edinburgh to about 1500 in 
St. Andrews ; whereas the attendance at the meetings of Council 
is relatively very small, so as hardly to ensure an adequate 
representation of what may be the opinions of the aggregate 
body. In Edinburgh, the average attendance has been stated 
to us as not exceeding fifty or sixty, including the members 
of the Senatus and the University Court; and in Glasgow, 
where the members of Council seem generally to have attended 
in somewhat larger numbers than in the other Universities, 
a meeting of from sixty to seventy has been described to us as a 
good meeting. It cannot, indeed, be expected that the members 
of Council should ever attend in numbers at all correspond-- 
ing to the size of the body. The great majority are resident 
at a distance from the University seat, being engaged in professional 
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or other employments* throughout the United Kingdom and else- 
where ; and to give executive powers or a veto on University 
legislation to those among the few resident in the neighbourhood 
of the University who may have sufficient time to attend the 
meetings, might be to enable a small section of the Council to 
exercise a direct control over University affairs in a way of which 
the majority of the body would disapprove. Nor in matters of 
administration would it be desirable, even if practicable, to allow 
absent members to give their votes by proxy or by voting letter, 
as is both practicable and expedient in elections. On questions of 
policy, the views of persons attending a meeting are naturally and 
properly influenced by the discussion which takes place, and it 
would be hazardous to admit votes collected from persons at a 
distance who have not had an opportunity of profiting by the 
arguments for or against a particular proposal. Having regard to 
these facts, we could not recommend, and we do not thii^ it is 
generally wished, that the Council should be vested with anything 
beyond the power of making representations to the Court which the 
Act of 1858 has given them. The way in which their influence 
and interest in the University may legitimately be increased is 
by an extended representation in the University Court being 
assigned to them as we have proposed should be done. 

With reference to the same clause of the statute, viz. 
section 12, sub-section 2, and also with regard to the right of 
representation to the Court generally, which the Council possesses 
under the 6th section, the suggestion has been laid before us that 
the Council should have the power of holding special or pro re nald 
meetings between the half-yearly statutory periods, on a requisition 
being signed by a certain number of members, such as twenty-five or 
fifty. We do not regard it as expedient that such a power should be 
given. Few occasions are likely to arise on which questions call- 
ing for representations from the Council become so urgent in point 
of time as to require to be discussed and decided upon between two 
half-yearly meetings; and to give a certain number of the Council 
the right to hold an extraordinary meeting at any time might lead 
to abuse by enabling a small number to meet, perhaps at an incon- 
venient time for the general body, and to pass resolutions running 
in the name of the Council, to which the majority might be 
opposed. 

Akin to the suggestion that the Council should be entitled to hold 
extraordinary meetings, and made generally by the same persons 
who have supported it, is the suggestion that the Council should 
have a power of adjournment from day to day, and that the 
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provision in the Commissioners' 11th Ordinance, already quoted, 
which prevents such adjournment should be repealed. In this 
suggestion, also, we are unable to concur. No instance has been 
adduced to us of the General Council of any of the Universities 
having found difficulty in concluding the business before it in one 
day, and we think that the existence of a power of adjournment 
might give rise to inconvenience and perhaps evil. When a ques- 
tion of interest is down for discussion, members occasionally come 
from some distance to attend the meeting, with the assurance that 
they will have the opportunity of voting upon it in the course of 
the day. Had they not this assurance, they might perhaps abandon 
the idea of coming to the discussion; and, if they did come, they 
would certainly be exposed to the risk of an adjournment which, 
by postponing the vote, might defeat the object with which they 
had come to the University — of recording their opinion on tlie 
question. No hardship has been found to arise from the rule 
made by the Commissioners, and we think it ought not to be 
altered. 

A further suggestion for an alteration of a provision of the same 
Ordinance, that, namely, declaring that the Council, although 
entitled to appoint committees to prepare business, shall not be 
entitled to delegate its functions to a committee or to act by means 
of a committee, seems to us equally destitute of any ground to 
recommend it. This provision we regard rather as declaratory than 
enacting, for the Council being a statutory body cannot legally 
delegate its powers to any of its members or authorize them to act 
in its name. Such a power might, no doubt, be given to them by 
statute, but it would, in our opinion, be an anomaly, and we have 
not heard any arguments to show that it is necessary or desirable. 
The usage of the General Assemblies of the Established and Free 
Churches in Scotland to caiTy out through their Commissions 
business that has been committed to them by the Assemblies, has 
been cited as an example that might be followed. The Com- 
mission of Assembly, however, includes all the members of the 
Assembly itself, so that it hardly affords an instance of a body 
acting through a special committee. Moreover, the authority to 
be given to acts done by the Commission of Assembly has not, 
as far as we are aware, been placed on a certain basis ; and the 
usage in question is not of so definite and precise a character as to 
admit of its being followed with advantage as a precedent for 
legislation in reference to the General Councils. There is the 
further obvious objection to the application of such a system to 
the University Councils, that a meeting of Council by which any 
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committee is appointed contains in mere numbers a very inadequate 
representation of the whole body. 

Regarding the constitution of the General Council, we have not 
received many suggestions. A question, however, has been raised, 
whether it might not be desirable to allow persons who have an ea 
officio qualification — such as the Rector, members of the University 
Court, and Professors — to continue members of Council after they 
have ceased to hold the office giving the qualification. Again, on 
the part of the non-medical members of Council of St. Andrews, 
it has been represented to us as a grievance, that they are out- 
numbered by the medical graduates, who have no connection with 
the University but that of graduation. 

As to this special matter in St. Andrews, we think it unlikely 
that a proposal would now be entertained for disfranchising the 
graduates in medicine who were given by the Representation of 
the People Act, 1868, a qualiBcation for the General Council, 
although they might not have received any part of their education 
in St. Andrews. We think, however, that the grievance complained 
of by the other graduates, that they are outnumbered and outvoted 
by their medical brethren, will be less felt than at present, if the 
General Council receives the right to elect thi*ee members of the 
Court in the way we have recommended. 

The position of ea officio members of Council, on their quali- 
fication ceasing, has been brought before the University Court of 
more than one of the Universities when sitting under the Act of 
1868, as a Court to determine registration appeals. Both in Edin- 
burgh and in Glasgow it has been decided that the right of member- 
ship ceases with the qualification out of which it arose, and that an 
ex-Rector or ex-Professor having no other than an official quali- 
fication ceases to be a member of Council on the expiration of his 
office. In the case of a Professor, who has given probably the best 
part of his life to the University work, this rule, it is said, involves 
peculiar hardship ; his connection with the University having been 
of a closer and more enduring character than that of an ordinary 
graduate, whose bond consists simply in the possession of a degree. 
Many persons, therefore, would be disposed to allow his qualification 
to remain unaffected by the fact that his professorship has come to 
an end, and some would further extend the same rule to the holders of 
other University offices which confer a qualification. On the other 
hand, the view is taken that it would be anomalous to admit a 
person to continue a member of Council after the office which gave 
him his qualification had ceased, and that to allow it might lead to 
the introduction of political elements in elections to certain Uni- 
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versity appointments from which these are now fortunately absent, 
and might intensify their inflaence in others, where they are thought 
at present to operate too powerfully. On the whole, a majority of 
our number are of opinion that in the case of Professors it would 
be reasonable and desirable to allow the right of membership to 
continue during life, and that the same rule should be applied to 
Sectors, in respect of the high character of the ofBce to which 
they have been elected. We would not, however, extend the rule 
to other ea offieia members of Council, such as Assessors in the 
University Court. In the case of Bectors and Professors, we 
think the rule of life-membership should be made retrospective, so 
as to include all those who have hitherto held those offices. 

It may be added, in connection with the right of membership in 
the General Council, that a question has been suggested, whether a 
person who is a member of two University Councils, which together 
elect a member of Parliament under the Act of 1868, as, for 
example, those of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, should be entitled 
to vote in each University, he having a qualification in each. It 
appears to us in principle that this ought not to be admitted, it 
being a general rule in Parliamentary elections that a man should 
not have two votes in the same election. The form of the voting- 
paper given in a schedule (G) to the Bepresentation of the People 
(Scotland) Act, 1868, contains a declaration that the voter has 
signed no other voting-paper at the election. If the declaration 
were so expressed as to state that he had neither signed any other 
voting-paper nor had voted at the election in either University, 
the exclusion of a double vote would be complete. 

III. THE COURSE OF STUDY AND REGULATIONS FOR GRADUA- 
TION IN THE FACULTIES OF ARTS, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
DIVINITY. 

In considering the course of study and regulations for graduation 
in the different faculties, we have directed om* attention to the 
regulations established by the Commissioners under the Act of 
1858, by which, with slight modifications, the present system of 
graduation is governed. We have also received a large amount of 
evidence bearing on the subject, and many valuable suggestions 
have been laid before us in reference particularly to the conditions 
of graduation in Arts and in Medicine. 

Graduation in Arts. 

In Arts, the rules under which degrees are conferred are those 
established by the Ordinances Nos. 14, 18, and 69 of the Com- 
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missioners under the Universities Act^ subject to a slight variation 
in regard to the examination of candidates for honours, who are 
now permitted to proceed to examination for honours in any 
department without having previously passed the ordinary exami- 
nation in the same department, as was necessary under the 
Ordinance No. 14. It is stated in the General Report of those 
Commissioners, that in Aberdeen alone of the Universities had the 
Court at its date exercised the power given by the Ordinance 
No. 18, of requiring from candidates for the. degree of M.A. 
attendance on a course of Natural Science, the Aberdeen University 
Court having required attendance on the lectures of the Professor 
of Natural History. Since the date of the Commissioners' Report, 
the University Court of St. Andrews has made a regulation under 
the same Ordinance, requiring attendance on a course of Chemistiy. 
Both in St. Andrews and in Aberdeen candidates must pass an 
examination in that branch of Natural Science, on a course of 
which attendance is prescribed. Neither in Edinburgh nor in 
Glasgow has the power of requiring attendance on a course of 
Natural Science been exercised by the Court. 

The basis of the curriculum established by the Commissioners' 
Ordinances is, as they explain, very much that on which the course 
previously followed for a long period in the Scotch Universities 
had proceeded. In this course are embraced the three departments 
of (1) Classical Literature, including the languages and literature 
of ancient Greece and Rome ; (2) Mental Philosophy, including 
Logic, Metaphysics, and Moral Philosophy; and (3) Mathematics, 
including both Pare Mathematics and Physics, or Natural Philo- 
sophy. To these subjects the Commissioners added English 
Literature, which had not previously been required. 

The course thus adopted by the Commissioners, in accordance 
with the long usage of the Universities, has, subject to some excep- 
tions, the merit of bi-eadth and catholicity. We are not, therefore, 
surprised that the Commissioners resolved not to make any material 
change in the established curriculum. It is satisfactory also to find 
that their regulations have had the effect generally of encouraging 
graduation, as may be inferred from the larger proportion of the 
students who proceed to a degree, as compared with the number 
who did so formerly. This is especially apparent in the University 
of Edinburgh, where there has been a gradual and steady increase 
in the number of the graduates in Arts. 

While acknowledging, however, the value and the success of 
the regulations which the Commissioners established, we think, 
after careful consideration, and after weighing the evidence before 
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us, that the conditions of University education have greatly altered 
even since the date of their Ordinances. In the English Univer- 
sities, the advances that have been made in certain branches of 
knowledge, and the requirements of modern times, have made their 
influence felt ; and we find, accordingly, that, while providing for 
a certain basis of general culture, without which no student can 
proceed to a degree, these Universities have thought it right to 
permit in the later stage of a student's career a considerable 
latitude as to the courses of study open to him. We do not 
think that in Scotland there is less reason for a similar option 
being given. The present curriculum, indeed, is generally well 
suited for those students who are preparing to become clergymen 
in the Established or other Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. 
It tallies, for the most part, with the requirements of study enjoined 
by these Churches ; and for that reason, among others, it has a 
strong hold on the feelings of many who interest themselves in 
Scotch education, and will still, no doubt, be followed by a large 
proportion of the students. But outside of those for whom it is 
thus professionally well suited, there is an increasing class to 
whose future career parts of it have little relation, and we cannot be 
surprised to find that a number of students come year by year to 
the Arts classes in some of the Universities, who, after attending 
for a year or two of the course, leave the University for other 
pursuits without taking a degree in Arts. This is especially 
noticeable in Glasgow. The number of students in Arts there 
is at present above 1100, while the number who graduate in each 
year is only about forty or fifty. In this way there cannot be more 
than about one in every six or seven of the students of any year 
who proceed to a degree. We think it of great importance that 
the field of study should be so enlarged as to make it more suitable 
and attractive to different classes of students than at present, and 
this object can, in our opinion, be best attained by allowing, after 
a certain foundation of general culture, a tolerably free choice 
among several distinct lines of study adapted to various bents of 
mind, and having relation to different professional pursuits. We 
believe, that by the opportunities which such a freedom of selection 
would present, many students would be induced to take a larger 
share than they now do of University study, and that the advantages 
of the culture which the University affords would be extended. 

Moved by these considerations, we have' come to the conclusion, 
that to secure a basis of general culture, every student pro- 
posing to proceed to the degree of M.A. should be required to pass 
a ^ First Examination ' in Latiir, Greek, Mathematics, English, and, 
when the state of education in the schools renders it practicable, 
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in Elementary Physical and Natural Science. This examination 
should be passed at the beginning of the University session, — either 
the winter or the summer session, — every student proposing to 
graduate being required to pass it, whether he may have been 
previously a student in the University or not. With some 
modificatioui the examination might be so adapted as to apply not 
only to students proceeding to a degree in Arts^ but to those also 
intending to graduate in Law, Science, or Medicine. In the case 
of persons proceeding in Law, we think that an examination in 
translating from French and German should be allowed as an 
option for Greek. Again, in the case of students proposing to 
graduate in Science or Medicine, we think that, as some know- 
ledge of modem languages is most important to them, they should 
be examined either in ti^anslating from French and German, or in 
translating from one of these languages and in Greek. In this 
way, it would be necessary for them to show ability to translate 
from at least one modern language. 

As we shall explain afterwards, we regard this as ' the best 
equivalent for an entrance examination. Through its application 
to all proposing to graduate, whether previously students at the 
University or having come direct from school, a salutary reflex 
action on the schools will be secured by the encouragement given 
to them to send their pupils to the University in an advanced state 
of preparation. In a different shape, and if accompanied by the 
condition of exclusion from the University should the candidate 
fail to pass, an entrance examination would, in our opinion^ be 
attended with injury rather than benefit. 

After passing the ^ First Examination,' the candidate for a 
degree in Arts should be allowed to proceed in the present course, if 
he please, and as, no doubt, many will still do. If, however, he prefer 
to take a different course, we propose that he should be allowed 
to take any one of the five following departments or lines of study, 
viz. : — 

I. LITERATUBE AND PHILOLOGY. 

II. PHILOSOPHY. 
III. LAW AKD HISTORY. 
lY. MATHEMATIOAL SOIENGE. 

V. NATURAL SCIENCE. 

The branches to be included under these different departments 
we propose should be as follows : — 

L Literature and Philology should comprise the subjects 
of Latin ; Greek ; and English Literature ; together with one 
of the following subjects, viz. : Comparative Philology } Sanskrit ; 
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Hebrew ; a Modern Language ; Gaelic, with Celtic Philology. 
Questions on history and geography incidental to each subject 
should form part of the examination. 

II. PmiiOSOFHT should include Logic and Metaphysics ; Ethics 
and Psychology; and the Physiology of the Nervous System. 
The first two subjects are understood to embrace the History of 
Philosophy. 

III. Law and History should include Civil Law; either 
Constitutional Law or International Law ; and Political Economy ; 
together with the history of any one of the following groups, 
viz.: Greece and Bome ; Modern Europe; Egypt, Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Arabia; India; Ancient and Modern America. 

lY. Mathematioal Science should embrace Mathematics, pure 
and applied ; Natural Philosophy ; and Physical Astronomy. 

V. Natural Science should comprehend four groups, viz. : — 

(1) Applied Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry; 

(2) Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Physiology ; (3) Physio- 
logy, Botany, and Zoology ; (4) Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Geology. A candidate should be allowed to take any two of 
these four groups; and the practical working of the arrange* 
ment would be that Natural Philosophy and Chemistry would 
be compulsory, while an option would be given between the 
mathematical and the morphological sciences. 

It may be explained that the subjects of examination in the 
sciences comprehended in Department V. are such as are required 
in the first Bachelor of Science examination, as detailed in the 
Calendars of the Universities of Edinburgh and London 
(1877). The purpose we have had in subdividing the subjects 
of Department V. into groups has been, in the first place, to 
ensure a sound acquaintance with Physics and Chemistry, which 
lie at the foundation of all natural science ; and, in the second 
place, BO much being secured, to give fair play to individual 
intellectual tastes and peculiarities. It is rare to find a man 
equally capable of dealing with long chains of abstract reasoning, 
or with experimental research, and of observing and remembering 
the analogies and differences of form. The scientific aptitude, 
when strongly marked, is either for mathematics, for experi- 
mental investigation, or for morphology, rarely for all three. 

In regard to the scientific subjects, mere book knowledge should 
not suffice ; practical work in the laboratory should be essential. 

To entitle a candidate to the degree of M.A., he would, of 
com*se, be required to attend the University courses on, and to pass 
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an examination in, the subjects of the department selected by him, 
with the options within the department which we have indicated. 

The necessary curriculam should be arranged so as not to requite 
more than three years* attendance at the University after the time 
of a student's passing the ^ First Examination ' ; and in no case 
should attendance on a class for more than one session of the cur- 
riculum be required. 

We think it undesirable to require that the final examination in 
all the subjects of any department should be undergone at the 
same time. By giving an option to candidates to take the exami- 
nation in instalments, and perhaps even by allowing the examination 
in each subject to be passed as soon as or shortly after the attend- 
ance on the particular class has been concluded, the attention of 
the candidate to the subject he is engaged in studying is better 
secured than by making it necessary for him to be prepared in a 
number of different subjects at one time. We think, also, that it 
is possible in this way to require a higher standard of attainment 
in each subject of examination. 

For graduation with honours nothing but greater proficiency in 
the same subjects should be required. At present, in each of three of 
the departments for honours established by the Commissioners under 
the Universities Act, viz. Classical Literature, Mental Philosophy, 
and Mathematics, there are two grades of honour, a first and a 
second class, while in the fourth department, that of Natural 
Science, there is only one grade. Several witnesses have expressed 
a decided opinion that it would be an improvement to have three 
grades of honour in each department, on the ground that a second 
class, which is really a mark of honourable distinction, is now looked 
upon by the students as a failure, and that many who might bo 
expected to come forward for honours, but who are afraid they may 
not succeed in reaching the high standard properly reserved for the 
first class, prefer to take the ordinary degree rather than run the 
risk of being placed in the second class, to which this supposed slur 
attaches. These difficulties, however, arise from the existing classi- 
fication of honours. If there were, as we venture to recommend, 
only one class of honours of a high character, and if the successful 
candidates were placed in alphabetical order in that class, there 
would probably be a desire to enter it. According to the plan 
proposed by us of specialized schools of study, it would not be 
necessary to have an honour examination distinct from the pass 
examination. The honour class would denote high excellence in 
the pass examinations of the specialized subjects of study. 

Among the subjects of the ^ First Examination ' which we propose 
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should be passed by all candidates for degrees whether in Arts, 
Science, Medicine, or Law, we have included Elementary Physical 
and Natural Science, when 'practicable. We have attached the 
condition ^ when practicable ' to this subject, as it may be doubtful 
whether many of the schools from which the Universities now 
receive students give instruction in the branches which we include 
under the term. By introducing the requirement gradually, 
however, in the Univeraities, a valuable influence will be exerted 
on the schools in inducing them to provide elementary teaching in 
these branches.* 

Among the regulations made by the Commissioners under the 
Universities Act with reference to graduation in Arts, there is a 
provision for the case of students who take part of their course at 
one University and complete it at another. Students in that position 
ai*e allowed to proceed to a degree in the latter University, pro- 
vided they have given attendance there during the last two sessions 
of their course. It has been represented to us that cases have 
occurred where this condition has operated with hardship — a 
student, for example, who, in the present four years' curriculum, 
takes his first year at one University, tlien two years at another, 
and finally his fourth year at the University with which he began, 
being disqualified from graduating at either without an additional 
year's attendance. It may probably be desirable to modify the 
provision of the Ordinance so as to enable him to graduate at 
the University at which he has taken his first and last years of 
study. Should a student have taken more than one year at one 
University, and his last year at another, he might be allowed to 
graduate at the former University, as that in which he has taken 
the greater part of his course. It will be kept in view that, under 

* The topics to be embraced are sucli as the following, viz. : — 

The physical geography of Britain ; its chief water partings, river basins, and 
moantain ran^s : 

The composition of the commoner rocks and minerals ; the nature and properties 
of air ; of fresh and sea water : 

Tht elementary phenomena of meteorology ; the principles of the barometer, 
thermometer, and hygrometer : 

Changes of the land brought about by the action of the sea, of rain and rivers, of 
frost and ice ; transport of materials, and formation of new deposits in deltas and 
elsewhere ; accumulation of animal and vegetable exuvis ; elevation and depression 
of land ; earthquakes ; volcanic products : 

The salient pnysical features of the great continents and oceans : 

The general structure of the earth's crust ; the internal temperature of the globe ; 
the distribution of active volcanoes, and the phenomena which they exhibit ; the 
form and size of the earth ; its movements and distance from the sun ; the general 
conditions of climate ; the form, size, distance, movements, and phases of the 
moon ; the nature of eclipses : 

The physical character, form, and dimensions of the sun ; the solar system, with 
the character of the chief planetary bodies other than the earth ; meteorites, comets, 
fixed stars, nebula. 
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the arrangements we propose, the necessary carricolum would not 
extend over more than three sessions. 

Graduation in Medicine, 

We would first observe that the regulations published in the 
Calendars as to the preliminary examinations for medical students 
vary in the different Universities, and appear to have gone 
beyond the powers given by the Ordinances of the late Com- 
mission. It is desirable that the standard of the preliminary 
examination should be the same as that of the ^ First Examina- 
' tion ' recommended by us in dealing with the subject of gradu- 
ation in Arts, and that the corresponding examinations made 
by other bodies, and recognised as equivalent, in whole or in 
part, for those of the Scotch Universities, should be recognised 
by one common and uniform Ordinance, applicable to the whole 
four Universities, made after careful consideration. 

On the subject of the curriculum and degrees in Medicine, the 
evidence has led us to the following conclusions : — 

1. That the purely scientific studies should be completed at an 
early period of the curriculum, so as to enable the student to 
devote the greater part of his time to work which bears directly 
upon the duties of his profession; 

2. That it is desirable that, throughout his career, the student 
should have his whole attention directed to the immediate subjects 
of his study, without being distracted by the necessity of keeping 
the results of previous work up to examination point ; 

3. That the final examination should relate exclusively to pro- 
fessional subjects. 

Very weighty arguments have been used in favour of allowing 
the student to be examined in any subject as soon as his prescribed 
course of study in that subject is completed, and of permitting 
him, if he pass the examination, to omit the subject from his final 
examination. On the other hand, it is obviously desirable that 
some guidance should be given to inexperience, and that the 
student should be encouraged, if not compelled, to take up his 
studies in their natural order, and with the least possible waste of 
time and energy. 

The conclusions at which we have arrived might all be prac- 
tically carried into effect by the following regulations : — 

1. That all examinations conducted by the University shall be held 
twice a year, once at or before the commencement of the winter ses- 
sion, and once at or before the commencement of the summer session. 

2. That every candidate for degrees in Medicine shall, before 
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commencing hia professional studies^ pass the ^ First Examination/ 
omitting Greek and including French and German, or taking one 
of these modern languages along with Greek, and shall devote not 
less than four years to the course of study at present prescribed by 
Ordinance. 

3. That no candidate for degrees in Medicine shall be admitted 
to the professional examination in Human Anatomy or Physiology, 
or in any purely medical subject, unless he has passed the exami- 
nation in the second and third groups of the Natural Science 
department (Y.) of the M.A. degree, ue. in Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Elementary Physiology, Botany, and Zoology. 

4. That the final examination for the medical degree shall bo 
confined to the practical subjects of Medicine and Surgery, both 
systematic and clinical, Obstetrics, Pathology, Therapeutics, 
Medical Jurisprudence, and Hygiene, and that no candidate shall 
be admitted to the examination unless he has passed in the other 
subjects of the medical curriculum. 

In practice this scheme would work in the following manner :-^ 

On commencing his medical curriculum either at the beginning 
of the summer or that of the winter session, the student would 
pass the ^ First Examination,' and would be freed from the necessity 
of occupying himself with any but preliminary scientific or medical 
studies in bis further course. 

He would then be practically compelled to proceed to his preli- 
minary scientific studies, which he would take, some in the winter 
and some in the summer of his first year, and he would have the 
advantage of finishing each set by passing his examination in that 
set at the end of the respective sessions. 

Having got successfully through the work of the first year, he 
would proceed to Human Anatomy and Physiology, and the purely 
medical studies. He would be permitted to go through them and 
take his examinations in whatever order he pleased, except that 
the examinations in the practical subjects above named must not 
be taken before the end of the four years of study. 

The degree which a student now receives on passing his pro- 
fessional examination at the end of his course is that of Bachelor of 
Medicine (M.B.). Along with this degree he is entitled, if he please, 
to receive the further degree of Master in Surgery (CJkl.), on pay- 
ment of a fee of five guineas in addition to the fees (fifteen guineas 
in all) previously paid by him as a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine. The purpose of admission to the additional 
degree is to clothe the candidate with a double qualification, i,e. a 
qualification in Surgery as well as in Medicine, which is required 
for appointments by several of Ihe (mblic boards in the country. 
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It has been said by more than one witness, that the system of 
obtaining the degree in Surgery on a mere money payment is mis- 
leadingy — that it induces a belief that the possessor of the two 
degrees is more highly qualified than a candidate who has con- 
tented himself with the single degree of M.B., and that it is 
therefore desirable that the degree in Surgery should not be 
granted, except on the candidate having shown some special distinc- 
tion in that branch, as by his having passed an additional exami- 
nation in Anatomy and Surgery besides that required for the single 
degree of M.B. By others it has been proposed that, for the degree 
in Surgery, attendance on a course of Operative Surgery, in addition 
to the courses of Surgery and Clinical Surgery now prescribed, 
should be made imperative. 

We think there may be some ground for the objection, that the 
practice of making admission to the degree in Surgery depend 
merely on the payment of an additional fee is apt to lead to mis- 
conception. But we think that the course suggested of requiring 
additional attendance or a further examination in Surgery to that 
necessary for the degree of M.B. would also be objectionable, as 
implying that a candidate who had not given the additional attend- 
ance or passed the further examination, and who proceeded only 
to the degree of M.B., had received a University diploma entitling 
him to practise without a competent knowledge of Surgery. 
We have received nO evidence to show that the existing require- 
ments are not such as to furnish an ample test of the candidate's 
knowledge and skill in that branch ; but if they should appear to 
be in any respect defective, the proper remedy, in our opinion, 
would be to enlarge the present requirements for the M.B. degree, 
so as to secure on the part of every graduate a due qualification 
in Surgery, as well as in the other departments of the medical pro- 
fession. We should regard it as a mistake to give a recognition 
by a difference in the University requirements to a distinction 
between a qualification in Medicine and a qualification in Sur- 
gery. The proper remedy to obviate ihe possibility of the mis- 
conception referred to is not to grant the degree of M.B. with- 
out a degree in Surgery, — to require, in short, every candidate to 
take his degree in Surgery along with his degree in Medicine. 
The number *of persons who in practice take the single degree of . 
M.B. is at present limited.* The total amount of the fees now 

* This appears from the following statement of the number of persons who had 
graduated in the last ten years, for which we have returns, as M.B. and CM. 
respectively : — 

M. B. CM. 

Glasgow, ... 485 401 

Aberdeen, . • , 489 420 

Edinburgh, ... 704 622 
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payable for the double degrees is twenty guineas (£21), and probably 
the best arrangement would be to make that sum payable in certain 
instaknents at the different stages of the candidate's examination, 
and not to make any of it dependent on his admission to his degrees. 
As i^gards the title of the degree in Surgery to be granted along 
with the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, the degree in the Scotch 
Universities has hitherto been that of CM. (Master in Surgery), 
that having been the only degree in Surgery named as a qualifica- 
tion for registration in the Medical Act of 1868, 21 and 22 Vict. 
cap. 90. By an amending Act, ^ The Medical Practitioners Act, 1876,' 
passed since we began our inquiry, it has been provided that ^ all 
^ persons who have obtained from any University ^f the United 
' Kingdom legally authorized to confer the same the degree of 
' Bachelor in Surgery shall be permitted and are hereby empowered 
' to register the same as a qualification under the ^^ Medical Act." ' 
We are of opinion that it would be desirable to obtain an alteration 
of the Ordinances regulating graduation in Medicine in the Scotch 
Universities, to the effect of substituting the degree of Bachelor 
for that of Master in Surgery as the degree to be granted along 
with the Bachelorship of Medicine. This would make the double 
degree more symmetrical than at present; and just as now a 
Bachelor of Medicine may, after a certain interval, proceed to the 
higher degree of Doctor of Medicine, if he desires, and if he exhibits 
qualifications entitling him to the distinction, so we think it might 
be made competent for a graduate, if he desires to follow the special 
line of a consulting surgeon, to receive at a subsequent time the 
degree of Master in Surgery, on giving evidence that he is worthy 
of the higher degree. The objections to granting degrees in 
Medkine and degrees in Surgery separately, as denoting different 
qualifications, do not apply to the case of these higher degrees, 
which are sought, not as giving titles to practice, as in the case of 
the minor degrees, but as indicating that the holder has chosen to 
devote himself to, and has attained distinction in, a special depart- 
ment of his profession. 

It will be understood that in the observations we have been 
making on graduation in Medicine we have had regard only to the 
Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, in each of 
which there is a large and flourishing medical school, and each of 
which (subject 'to the recommendations we shall afterwards make 
as to increasing the e£5ciency of their establishment in some respects) 
has the means of giving full instruction in the various branches of 
a medical education. The case is different with the University of 
St. Andrews. That University does not, and cannot be expected, 

o 
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to afford the proper means of edacation for the medical profession. 
Of its position in this respect a fall explanation has been given by the 
Commissioners under the UniyersHies Act in their General Beport, 
and also, more particularly, in their Special Report to Your Majesty 
in Council, of date 20th December 1861, which is given in the 
Appendix to their Oeneral Beport. It is therefore unnecessary for 
us to enter into any detail on this subject, and it is enough for us 
to refer, as showing the peculiar position of St. Andrews in regard 
to tlie means of a medical eduoation, to a passage in the Special 
Beport of those Commissioners, in which they say, that in the 
University Hhere are indeed a Professor of Medicine and a 
^ Professor of Chemistry; and by means of a recent Ordinance of the 
' Commissioners provision has been made forthe teaching of Natural 
^ History. The lectures, however, of the Professors of Medicine 
^ and Chemistry have rarely, if ever, been attended by students with 
'the -view of qualifying themselves for the medical profession. 
' Independently of this deficiency in the means of instruction, the 
' smalhiess of the population of the town of St. Andrews, amounting 
' only to about 5000, and the want of ui hospital, present insuper- 
' able obstacles to the existence of a medical school.* 

We also think it unnecessary to follow in detail the reasons assigned 
by those Commissioners for placing restrictions on the exercise of 
the right of granting degrees in Medicine by the University of St. 
Andrews. Among these restrictions is one imposing a limit of ten 
on the number of medical degrees which the University may confer 
in any one year. Against this limitation some of the Professors 
and others connected with the University have made representations 
to us to the effect, either that the restriction should be altogether 
removed, or, at all events, that it should be so relaxed as to admit 
of a larger number of degrees being conferred ; and the number 
of twenty-five has been suggested as a reasonable number to be 
allowed in each year. It is said, that there are as many as thirty 
or forty applicants every year for the degree, the number in 1876 
having been as many as sixty ; that this large number of ^pli- 
cations shows that the degree supplies a felt want in the medical 
profession by enabling practitioners who have not attended a Uni- 
versity to obtain the degree of Doctor, if they desire to become con- 
sulting physicians, after having engaged for some years successfully 
in ordinary medical practice, and that there is, therefore, good reason 
for allowing more applications to be entertained. It is added, that 
much disi^pointment is felt by applicants when they are informed 
that the number to be admitted is so limited, and that the limitation 
operates to prevent many from coming forward. It would be out of 
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the questioiii it is said, to propose to men of mature years engaged 
in practice to submit to a competitive examination for the ten best 
places among those who may apply. The dissatisfaction generally 
felt at the restriction is represented to be such that even the 
number of ten may be expected to fall off ; and this is said to be 
rendered more pjx>bable by an arrangement contemplated, if not 
already made, by the University of Durham, under which persons 
who have been registered practitioners for a certain number of 
years are, on passing a satisfactory examination, to b^ admitted to 
a degree in Medicine, without restriction as to numbers, or as to the 
place where they may have received their education. 

We have given careful consideration to the views thus pressed upon 
us, but we do not think that any good ground has been shown why 
the restrictions imposed by the Commissioners under the Universities 
Act should be removed or relaxed. We readily believe that it is 
the desire of the present Professors in St. Andrews to give to the 
degree as high a character as possible, and to hsave no room, by 
any laxity in the examination, for the suggestion that the gradua- 
tion system is being unduly fostered with a view to the pecuniary 
interests of the University. But it is impossible to feel confident that 
this will always be so, and we do not see that any effectual security 
against a different practice is attainable, except by such restrictions 
as the Commissioners have imposed. With regard to the action of 
the University of Durham, which is relied on, the information 
we have received is not very precise, and it seems rather to refer to 
a regulation which is merely proposed than to one actually in opera- 
tion. But even if such a regulation as is described were put in 
foree by that University, we do not think it is a precedent which 
should be followed in St. Andrews. We are not aware what precise 
conditions Durham proposes to require from its candidates, or what 
may be the extent and nature of the examinations to which they 
will have to submit. It may be that the authorities of that Univer- 
sity are able to guard the system with sufficient securities against its 
leading to abuse ; but in St. Andrews we do not see that these can 
be provided except by the operation of the present restrictions. Even 
as the system now exists, the manner in which the privilege of 
conferring ten degrees of M.D. annually to practitioners has been 
exercised was referred to in 1875, by Visitors appointed by the 
Qenaral Medical Council, as unsatisfactory. The remedy proposed 
by these gentlemen was to make the examination a competitive 
one, and to select the ten best of the competitors in each year; but 
such an arrangement is regarded by those who ask for a relaxation 
as inexpedient if not impracticable. On the whole, we think that 
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the present restrictions should be maintained, so long as there is 
no complete medical school in the University of St. Andrews. 

In connection with graduation in Medicine in St. Andrews, the 
suggestion has been made that a medical school might be established 
in Dundee, which is only about twelve miles distant and has a large 
population, and in which, also, there is a medical and surgical 
hospital, and that this school might be affiliated to the University 
of St. Andrews much in the way in which, we understand, a 
connection 8i\bsists between the medical school at Newcastle and the 
University of Durham. No definite or practical proposals, however, 
for any such scheme have been laid before us. We shall advert 
afterwards, under the head of New Professorships, to the suggestion 
of an academic connection between St. Andrews and Dundee. 



Graduation in Late. 

On the subject of degrees in Law, the most important sug- 
gestion that has been laid before us is one to the effect, that a 
certain elasticity or variation in the lines of study should be 
allowed to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.6.), 
as we have recommended in regard to the course of study for the 
degree of M.A. At present the candidate for LL.B. must be a 
Master of Arts, and he must have passed through a curriculum of 
three years in law, including attendance on a course of not less than 
eighty lectures in each of the branches of Civil Law, Law of Scotland, 
and Conveyancing; and of not less than forty lectures in each of the 
branches of Public Law, Constitutional Law and History, and 
Medical Jurisprudence. This course ensures a complete legal educa- 
tion of a high character for any one intending to follow law as a pro- 
fession; but, while suitable for such persons, it is said to be in certain 
respects too exclusively professional, and so to be not well adapted 
for others who may have no intention of becoming practising lawyers, 
but who may desire to enter the civil service of the State in some of 
its more important departments, such as that of diplomacy, or 
who may wish to qualify themselves to follow a public career, as 
members of Parliament, or to hold administrative positions. The 
example of various foreign States has been quoted to us, where a 
close connection between the training given in the Faculties of 
Law in the Universities and the public service subsists, and in 
reference to which very interesting information has been laid 
before us. In the University most recently founded by the 
German Government, that of Strasburg, the conferring of a 
degree in social and political science has been entrusted to the 
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Faculty of Law, in accordance with the ancient usage of most 
of the German Universities. Any one proposing to enter the 
public service of the State in Oermany is required to attend, 
besides courses on the Philosophy and the History of Law, courses 
on such subjects on the political side of J;he Faculty, as Political 
Economy, Police, Statistics (embracing Comparative Jurispru- 
dence), Administration, Technology, and even Agriculture and 
Forestry. In view of such arrangements, and with the object of 
giving greater encouragement to the scientific study of law, and in 
the hope also of obtaining from the Government some substantial 
recognition of the value of political or administrative training in 
the Universities, as is now given in the way of appointments in 
the public service by foreign Governments, it is pressed upon ns 
as expedient to open up the course of study for the degree of 
LL.B. to some extent, ftnd to admit such branches of science as 
might be of importance to men expecting to be engaged in certain 
departments of service under the State. 

We regard these suggestions as well worthy of consideration by 
those with whom rest the arrangements for appointments in the 
public service. Were some such recognition to be given by the 
State to the importance of University training as is advocated, we 
think that the suggestions we have referred to for allowing a 
certain degree of elasticity to the course for LL.B. would properly 
be entertained by the Universities with the view of modifying the 
present curriculum in accordance with the public requirements. 
In the meantime, matters can hardly be regarded as ripe for the 
introduction of the changes referred to. We think, also, that the 
alternatives presented by the Law and History department, which 
we have proposed for the degree in Arts, may meet the object 
of promoting the study of law in its scientific aspects, which is 
at present too generally neglected, and the importance of which 
we fully recognise. 

Another suggestion, of a somewhat different kind, has been made 
to ns in regard to graduation in Law. At present the highest degree 
in Law, that of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.), is conferred by the 
different Universities not as a degree marking the possession of 
legal attainments shown by education and examination, but merely 
as an honorary distinction granted by the University to persons who 
may be thought worthy of the honour for their literary, scientific, 
or public eminence, and who are not necessarily connected with 
the Faculty of Law. It is represented that this is in effect an 
abuse ; and it is urged as desirable that, at all events, the degree 
should be made attainable by law students at the end of a certain 
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period after their receiving the degree of LL.B., and on complying 
with such farther oonditionB as the Uniyersity may see fit to require ; 
in short) that even if the degree is retained as a mere mark of 
honorary distinction, it should not be so retained as to exclude 
students of law from the right to proceed to it as the highest 
degree in their Faculty. There is no doubt that in the English as 
well as in other Universities this right is acknowledged and 
exercised, although the degree is also granted honoris causa tantum. 
At the same time, the exclusive use of the degree as a simple 
mark of honour has become so inveterate in Scotland, that we 
think to restore it as an indication of high attainments after 
examination in law might lead to confusion. The grievance 
complained of is, after all, more sentimental than real, the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) sufficiently answering the purpose of 
marking the possession of a high and complete legal education. 

In conferring the degree of LL.D., however, as a mark of 
honour, in accordance with existing usage, we would strongly 
impress on the Universities the importance of reserving it for 
persons whose acknowledged eminence justifies their being selected 
for the distinction. In past times the degree has sometimes been 
conferred with too great liberality, and it is believed that applica- 
tions for the honour have not always been looked upon with dis- 
favour. To entertain such applications is to lower the character 
of the degree. It should be only on persons whom the University 
itself has selected that the degree should be conferred; and in 
its selection of them the University cannot be too careful. 

A further suggestion, with which, however, it hardly falls within 
our province to deal, has been made to us in reference to degrees 
in Law. Both in Edinburgh and in Glasgow the minor degree of 
Bachelor of Law (B.L.) has been established under certain con- 
ditions, requiring in the candidate neither the possession of 
the M.A. degree, nor so full a curriculum in Law as is required 
in the case of LL.B. The degree, however, involves attendance 
on more courses of Law than are required of candidates for admis- 
sion as law agents ; and it has been suggested, that just as the 
degree of LL.B. is now accepted not only by the Court of Session 
as qualifying for admission as a law agent, but also by the Faculty 
of Advocates for admission to the Bar, so the degree of BX. 
sh wld be accepted as a qualification for a law agent. 

Graduation in Divinity. 

On the subject of graduation in Divinity, we have not received 
any suggestions whicli seem to call for lengthened notice. In some 
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of the Univenities the degree of Doctor of Divinity has in recent 
years been made attainable by candidates on the production of a 
thesis to be submitted to and approved of by the University. 
Yarions opinions have been expressed to us as to the expediency of 
this scheme, but in none of the Universities has it been in operation 
for such a time as to enable a confident judgment to be formed ^as 
to its sncoess. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is now conferred in 
each of the Universities after examination. The examination is, 
as we are assured, purely of a scientific character, its object being 
simply to test the candidate's due acquaintance with theological 
learning. Admission to the degree is not fettered by any condition 
as to a candidate's personal belief ; and, as we state subsequently 
under the head of Elxtra^Murai Teaching, the graduates are not 
confined to members of the Established Church. 

In the University of Edinburgh alone is the examination con- 
ducted by examiners in addition to the Professors. We regard the 
introduction of additional examiners as calculated to rabe the 
character of the degree, and we think the system should be adopted 
in the other Universities also. 



IV. THE EXPEDIENCY OF INSTITUTING ANY NEW FACULTIES 

OR DEGREES. 

With reference to the expediency of instituting any new 
Faculties or Degrees, the evidence we have received has related 
mainly to the questions whether the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
should be re-instituted in addition to that of Master of Arts, 
and, if so, under what conditions ; whether and under what condi- 
tions there should be degrees in Science ; and whether a distinct 
Faculty of Science should be established. 

As regards the first of these questions, the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts was, at the time when the Commissioners under the Act of 
1858 were appointed, granted by the Universities of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and St. Andrews after a shorter course of study, and an 
examination limited to fewer subjects than the degree of Master 
of Arts. Those Commissioners provided by their Ordinance, No. 
14, that this lower degree should not in future be conferred, and 
in their General Report they state as their reason for the provision, 
that this practice of conferring an academical degree on persons 
who had not completed the ordinary course of study they could 
not but consider as inexpedient and objectionable. 

By a considerable number of witnesses it has been urged that 
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the abolition of the degree of B.A. by the Ordinance has been 
injurious, that it has removed beyond the reach of many the possi- 
bility of obtaining a degree, through the extent of the requirements 
necessary for M.A., the only degree granted in the Faculty of 
Arts ; and that, to meet the wants of persons who can afford to 
attend for a part but not the whole of the Arts course, it would 
be desirable to have a degree on some such footing as that on 
which the B.A. degree formerly stood, to mark the satisfactory 
completion of a certain and substantial period of study. This, it 
is said, would be especially valuable for persons proposing to 
study Law or Medicine, or to follow commercial pursuits, who 
seldom have it in their power to devote so long a time to their 
course in Arts as the degree of M.A. requires. It would also serve 
an important end as a diploma for teachers, attainable after two or 
three years' University attendance. The requirements suitable 
for the degree have been variously stated by different witnesses ; 
but, in general, they may be said to include attendance on five 
of the seven branches now required for MA., with examination 
in the five branches selected, — English, Latin, and Mathematics 
being made essential. 

In opposition to the views thus stated by some witnesses, a large, 
and, we think, preponderating weight of testimony, has been laid 
before us to the effect that the introduction of a minor degree in 
Arts would be hurtful. The main ground for. this opposite view 
is that the institution of a lower degree would tend to the neglect 
of the higher degree, inasmuch as many students, having no 
sufficient inducement to proceed to the higher, would rest 
satisfied with the lower. To meet this objection, it has been 
proposed by several of those who advocate the restoration of the 
degree of BA., that that degi'ee should not confer a qualification 
for the General CSouncil, and so should not carry the privilege of 
the University franchise. Such an arrangement, however, would 
be inexpedient, even if practicable. The Representation of the 
People Act of 1868 gives the right of membership in the General 
Council and the franchise to all persons on whom the University 
may, after examination, confer * any degree that may hereafter be 
* instituted.' It would require therefore a special statutory provision 
to except the degree of B.A. from this general enactment ; and in 
itself it seems a questionable proposal, that the Universities should 
institute a degree on which it was thought necessary to throw 
such an exceptional slur. 

The further objection to the proposal has been stated, that as in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge the degree of M,A. 
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involves no further examination than that of B.A., and as it is well 
understood that a Bachelor of Arts in either of these Universities 
possesses all the educational attainments which the higher degree 
represents, confusion would be created by the introduction in Scot- 
land of a lower degree which really meant something educationally 
different from the higher. Perhaps the force of this objection is 
lessened by the f act^ that in the University of London a difference 
between the qualifications for the two degrees is known to exist, so 
that there is precedent for such a distinction. But we think that 
the curriculum on which the proposed degree of B.A. would be 
conferred would be insufficient, that the character of the degree 
would be inferior to that of others granted by the Universities, and 
that it ought not therefore to be instituted. It seems obvious, in 
our opinion, that there should be no degree conferred by the Uni- 
versities as to which there is a general and well-grounded feeling 
that it is unworthy to stand along with other degrees as a qualifi- 
cation for membership in the General Council. 

We further think that the object which has been proposed to be 
met by the institution of the B.A. degree, of enabling many who 
find the present curriculum unsuited to their professional require- 
ments to obtain a degree in Arts, will be provided for more 
satisfactorily through the options which we have recommended to 
be given as to the lines of study leading to the degree of M.A. 
These options may not indeed apply to the special case of persons, 
such as teachers, whose attendance at the University is limited 
in time, and who desire to obtain an academical recognition of 
their acquirements on a shorter curriculum than is now necessary 
or than is proposed for the degree in Arts ; but we cannot look 
upon it as the proper mode of supplying this, which we believe to 
be a felt want, to grant a University degree on inferior or insuffi- 
cient qualifications. We think that the institution by the Univer- 
sities of a certificate in Arts, to be granted on the successful 
completion of such a portion of the curriculum as may be suitable 
for the position and available to the majority of persons entering 
the teaching profession, will adequately provide for their special 
case, while it will not be. open to the objection that would attend 
the granting of a degree on a lower standard than could be regarded 
as creditable. Such a certificate might also be useful to other 
persons besides teachers, and might have a beneficial influence as 
presenting an object towards which, if unable to take the full 
curriculum, they might be encouraged to direct their studies. 
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Graduation in Science. 

Under the head of new degrees it is necessary also to advert 
to degrees in Science, which have, since the report of the 
Commission of 1858, been instituted in the Universitiee of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St Andrews, the conditions of the 
degree varying to some extent in the different Universities. In 
Aberdeen we believe that as yet no scheme for granting degrees 
in Science has been framed. Having regard to the advances that 
have been made in Physical and Natural Science of recent years, 
and to the importance of scientific study, we think that degrees in 
Science distinct from the degree in Arts should be established in 
all the Universities, and that the requirements for the degree or 
degrees should be made as nearly as possible uniform. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.), we recommend 
that there should be a ^ First Examination ' of a character similar to 
that required of candidates for the degree of M.A., but in place of 
Greek requiring either translation from French and German, or 
translation from one of these languages along with Greek. The 
subjects of this ^ First Examination' would thus be, — ^Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French^ and German (with the option of 
Greek for one of these modern languages), and, when practicable. 
Elementary Science, as explained under the head of graduation 
in Arts. This examination would be passed at the beginning 
either of the summer or the winter session ; and after passing it the 
candidate would be required to attend at the University either (1) 
courses on the subjects included in the fourth or Mathematical 
Science department for the M.A. degree, and also the additional 
subjects specified in group 2 of the fifth or Natural Science de- 
partment for the same degree; or (2) the courses speciBed in 
any three of the groups of the fifth or Natural Science depart- 
ment. The final examination would be in the different subjects 
selected by each candidate according to this scheme. 

The degree of Doctor of Science (D.Sc), which is conferred for 
excellence in special branches of Science, we think should be 
maintained on the same footing as that on which it now exists in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

In connection with degrees in Science, the suggestion has been 
made that a separate Science Faculty should be constituted in 
each of the Universities, embracing the Professors of those subjects 
which qualify for the Science degree. This may become necessary 
as a demand for such degrees extends, but in the meantime we 
have not had su£Scient reasons adduced for the immediate estab- 
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lishment of such a separate Faculty ; and we think that all the 
objects which we understand to be proposed hj those who suggest 
it may in the meantime be attained by the Professors in question 
meeting as a committee of the Senatus, and taking into considera- 
tion matters relating to the regulations for the degree, and acting 
along with any other examiners that may be appointed as a board 
for adjudicating on the merits or success of the candidates. 

Muncal Degrees. 

We have had evidence as to the desirableness of giving degrees 
in Music. While we recognise the importance of this subject in 
relation to its scientific principles and to its application as an Art, 
we do not, under the present arrangements for teaching Music in 
the Universities, make any recommendation as to examining students 
for a degree in Music or conferring such a degree after examination ; 
but the majority of our number think that in the case of the 
University of Edinburgh, where there is a well-endowed Chair of 
Music, degrees might with propriety be given honoris eausd tantum. 

V. THE INSTITUTION OR CONTINUANCE OF ENTRANCE 

EXAMINATIONS. 

On the subject of the institution or continuance of entrance 
examinations a great deal of evidence and a great variety of 
opinion have been brought before us. There has been a great pre- 
ponderance of opinion in favour of a conclusion with which we 
unreservedly agree, that there should not be any examination, 
the passing of which should be made a condition of admission to 
the University. To make a rule that failure to pass a particular 
examination should exclude altogether from the Universities 
would, in our opinion, be injurious, and not beneficial to the 
education of the country. Even in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which are not in the same sense as the Scotch 
Universities the Universities of the people, in other words, 
which do not draw their students from such an extensive class 
of the population, there is no excluding entrance examination. 
At particular colleges, indeed, in these Universities, which desire 
to preserve a high educational prestige,. there are examinations of 
that kind ; but such examinations at particular colleges have not 
the eflPect oi excluding from a University education altogether; 
for a student, if rejected, has an opportunity of gaining admission 
to another college in the University which is not so stringent in 
its requirements, or may enter the University without being attached 
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to any college. We are not aware that it has ever been serioaslj 
contemplated to establish at the English Univei*sities an excluding 
entrance examination; and if its institution in them would be 
attended with risk, the experiment would be much more hazardous 
in Scotland, where the University attendance is so large in proportion 
to the population, and where the students vary so much in circum- 
stances, in age, and in the object with which they come to the 
University. The influence on the national education and the 
national character which the Scotch Universities have exercised 
for centuries has been highly beneficial. This has resulted in a 
great measure from their accessibility to all, even the poorest, 
classes of the community ; and we cannot recommend any change 
which would diminish their usefulness in this respect. 

It would afford no good answer to the objection thus applicable 
to an excluding entrance examination, to say that the students who 
might be rejected as incompetent have it in their power and ought 
to return to school and get their education there, so as to fit them- 
selves for the University standard. It appears from the evidence 
that most of the students who now enter the Arts classes in a 
backward condition of education are to be found among the senior 
students in point of age. It is not uncommon in Scotland for 
persons who have entered a trade, or who have had little means or 
opportunity in early life of fitting themselves for higher studies, 
to resolve to prepare themselves for a profession when it is too late 
for them to think of going to school, and when to shut the door of 
the University against them would be to deny them the means of 
higher education altogether. Gases of this kind are so familiar 
to all who are acquainted with the circumstances of the Scotch 
Universities, that in order to meet them various suggestions have 
been made by those who advocate the institution of an excluding 
entrance examination ; as, for example, that the Univeraity Court 
should be empowered to grant exemption from the examination on 
sufficient cause being shown. We are satisfied, however, that 
either the number of cases in which the Court would be called 
upon to exercise this exempting power would be so great as to lead 
to the entrance examination being little more than a name, or 
that, if the Court were chary in its exercise, many deserving 
persons would be discouraged from proceeding to the University, 
and the interests of higher education in Scotland would suffer by 
the Universities ceasing in a great measure to afford an avenue 
for meritorious talent, as they have long done, with great benefit 
to the country. It must be observed, that it would not be those 
alone that were rejected whom the rigid application of such a 
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system would exclude. The necessity of having to pass an ordeal 
before admission would of itself operate to prevent many from 
applying to be admitted, and would check that laudable ambition 
which has been a characteristic feature among Scotch students. 

We do not attach much weight to the argun>ent that an excluding 
entrance examination at the Universities is necessary in order to 
improve the secondary education in the schools in Scotland, the 
view on which this argument proceeds being, as we understand, 
that any encouragement to the schools to send their pupils to the 
University in a high state of preparation is taken away or seriously 
diminished by the readiness of the Universities to admit students, 
however backward they may be, and that the education at the 
Universities themselves is necessarily lowered in order that it may 
be adapted for students received in an insufficient state of prepara- 
tion. We think that a powerful stimulus to the schools may be 
afforded by the institution or extension in the Universities of an 
examination at an early stage of the student's career, without the 
serious effect of exclusion attaching to a failure to pass it ; and, as 
regards the character of the instruction given by the Professors, 
we cannot look upon it as a Professor^s duty to lower his teaching 
80 as to suit it to the attainments of backward students. His proper 
course seems to be to maintain it at that standard which he thinks 
fitting for the University, and to leave any who are insufficiently 
prepared to derive such benefit as they may from attendance on 
his class. It seems unnecessary for us to add that the question 
of an entrance examination cannot be viewed in the light either of 
the schoolmaster's or the Professor's interest. It is one to be looked 
at with an exclusive regard to the interests of education in the 
country. If, looking at it in that light, we saw reason to think 
that the establishment of an entrance examination as a barrier at 
the University gate to be passed by every one were likely, on the 
whole, to be attended with benefit, we should have no hesitation 
in recommending its institution, whatever effect it might have on 
incomes derivable from cla^s fees; for any temporary or even 
permanent loss of income that might result to Professors would 
in that case have to be made up from other sources. On the 
other hand, we can hardly be called upon, in the supposed interest 
of schoolmasters, to shut out from the Universities all who may 
fail to come up to a certain standard of attainment, if we are satis- 
fied, as we are, that such a step would be injurious to the public 
interests. At the same time, we think that, not with a view to the 
interest of either schoolmaster or Professor, but in order to give 
encouragement to higher education at the schools, and also to 
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remove any difficulty in the way of the Professors adjusting the 
instmction given in their proper curriculum classes to a satis-< 
factory and rising standard, it will be right to guard these classes 
in so far as they are available for graduation by an examination 
of a similar character, but more general in its application than 
that now required of students who propose on entering the Uni- 
versity to join at once the senior classes of Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, without having previously attended the junior. 

By the first section of their Ordinance No. 14, for regulating 
graduation in Arts, the Commissioners under the Universities Act 
prescribed a course extending over four winter sessions, and 
including in it attendance for not less than two sessions on the 
classes of Humanity, Greek, and Mathematics, but subject to the 
condition that ^ any student who at the time of his entrance to the 
' University shall satisfy the Professors in the Faculty of Arts on 
^ examination that he is qualified to attend the higher classes of 
^ Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, or any of them, shall be admitted 
^ to such higher class or classes, as the case may be, without having 
^ previously attended the first or junior class or classes, in the 
' same department or departments.' A further condition was added, 
entitling a student to complete his coarse for the degree in three 
winter sessions instead of four, in the event of his being admitted 
to the higher classes, both of Latin and Greek, without having 
attended the junior classes. 

By the 2d section of the same Ordinance, it was provided 
that, in pursuing his course for the degree, no student should 
be permitted to pass from the junior to a higher class in any 
department, unless the Professor should be satisfied of his fitness 
to enter the higher class. In practice, we believe, this provision 
of the 2d section, whatever may have been the intention of the 
Commissioners in its enactment, has received little, if any, effect. 

A young man coming from school to the University, and proposing 
at once to enter the higher classes of Latin, Greek, or Mathematics, 
in proceeding to a degree, is required, ulider the 1st section, to submit 
to an examination in order to show his fitness to do so. But if he 
has been for a session in the junior class, no such examination is 
required of him, and he may proceed to the higher class without any 
proof of having made satisfactory progress in the junior. Now, it 
has been represented to us, and we think with reason, that such an 
arrangement may operate in effect as an inducement to boys to leave 
school and go to the University at a stage where the school and tha 
Univeniity studies overlap. For a year which, if spent at the junior 
classes of the University, will be certainly available as a session 
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towards the degree, will, if spent at school, be unavailable, unless 
the boy, when he proceeds to the Uniyersity, shall succeed in 
passing the examination required of him for entering the higher 
classes, but not required of his schoolfellow who has gone a year 
earlier to the University and spent it in the junior. We are of 
opinion that this arrangement should be altered so as to make it 
necessary for every one to pass what, under the head of the course 
of study and regulations for graduation, we have called the ^ First 
* Examination,' before any of his attendance shall be reckoned as 
available for a degree. In this way, without abolishing the junior 
classes of Latin, Oreek, and Mathematics, we would exclude them 
from the qualifying curriculum. In the present condition of the 
schools, and with insufficient means of secondary education in many 
parts of Scotland, it may be expected that for some time, at all events, 
these junior classes will continue to provide the elementary instruc- 
tion which they have long given. But, in competing with the 
education afforded in the higher classes of the schools, they will 
not have the advantage in their favour of an exemption of their 
students from a test examination on entrance to the higher classes ; 
and if the time should come when secondary education is made 
available in the schools throughout Scotland generally, it may 
be that the attendance in the junior classes, which in some of the 
Universities is now yery large, may become insignificant in num- 
bers, and that the Professors will thereby be left free to devote more 
time to the teaching of the higher subjects in their departments. 

In recommending that all students on entering the senior classes 
should submit to the ^ First Examination,' whether previously edu- 
cated at the University or not, we imply that the examination 
should be of an efficient character ; and we think that it ought to 
be conducted, not by the Professors alone, but by the Professors 
along with the Additional Examiners for degrees. As these 
Examiners will thus have more duty thrown on them than at present, 
their remuneration, which is now very limited, being only £80 in 
each of the three larger Universities, and £50 in St. Andrews, 
will have to be increased. We think also that, as the ^ First 
^ Examination ' is an additional duty thrown upon certain Profes- 
sors beyond the proper Faculty examinations, it will be necessary 
to provide for them a fair remuneration. 

As we have already explained, under the subject of graduation, 
we think that this first examination may, with slight modifications, 
be made applicable to intending graduates in Science, in Medicine, 
and in Law. 

While we make this recommendation for what is in effect an 
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extension of the present examination under the Ordinance for 
admission to the higher classes, we think it right to add that 
great care should be taken in the introduction of the scheme. 
We cannot but see the possibility of cases arising where its 
operation may, unless discretion is used, be productive of evil 
consequences. In some of the Universities^ where the curriculum 
is at present flexible as to the order in which the classes may be 
taken, we are aware that it is not unusual for a student, wiiose 
early education in Latin or Greek may have been deficient, to begin 
with classes in the other departments, such as Philosophy or 
Mathematics, without perhaps any intention of proceeding to a 
degree, and after a time, on finding that he has been successful in 
these departments, to study Latin and Greek privately, perhaps 
during his vacations, and to take these classes last instead of as 
usual first in his University course, so as ultimately to pass his 
examination and obtain a degree. Such a student might, by the 
rigid application of the system of the ^ First Examination,' find him- 
self practically excluded from the possibility of a degree through 
his want of preparation at school ; and, in that case, instead of 
being encouraged, as under present arrangements, to study subjects 
in which his early education has been defective, it is moi^ than 
likely that he would neglect them altogether through having no 
sufficient inducement held out to him for their study. With the 
view of meeting the case of such students, it may be desirable to 
provide that, on a student passing the ^ First Examination ' and 
producing evidence that he has previously attended and obtained 
a high position in the examinations of one or more curriculum 
classes other than the classes of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, 
the Senatus may, if they see fit, count his attendance at such classes 
as pro tanto satisfying the requirements of the curriculum for 
graduation. It may be difficult perhaps to provide for all such 
cases, but we think that the new system, when introduced, should 
be applied with some such power of allowance for them, so as to 
prevent its operating as a discouragement to higher studies. 

We have not taken evidence upon the schemes of University 
Local Examinations which have been for some time in operation 
in the University of Edinburgh, and have recently been intro* 
duced into the Univeraities of Glasgow and St. Andrews. But if 
sufficient security were pven that the * First Examination ' should 
be carried on through the agency of the Universities at local 
tenlres, by the same examiners and with the same efficiency as 
within the Universities, it might induce secondary schools to work 
up to a higher standard than at present, in the hope of pre- 
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paring a largo number of students fitted to enter with advantage 
on an academic curriculum in the several Faculties. 

Before leaving the subject of examinations, we think it desirable 
to express our conviction that the growing tendency to increase 
their number, and to regard the passing of examinations as the 
end rather than as a subordinate means of University education 
is greatly to be deprecated, not only on behalf of the students, 
but on that of their teachers also. 

As regards the latter, it is to be remarked that the business of 
an examiner is not one to be taken up lightly, but that the efficient 
discharge of the functions of that office requires almost as much 
experience as is needed to make a good teacher ; and further, that 
while the introduction of extra-academical members into the exa- 
mining body is, for many reasons, desirable, the chief burden of 
examination must still fall upon the Professors. 

The examination of the students of a University for th^ir 
degrees by the Professors who have taught them is sometimes spoken 
of as an obvious mistake, if not abuse ; but those who are practically 
acquainted with University work will probably agree with us that 
the converse proposition is nearer the truth. In fact, it is hard to 
conceive that an examination in any of the higher and more 
extensive departments of literature or science can be conducted 
vith fairness to the student, unless the examiners are guided by 
that intimate acquaintance with the extent and the method of the 
teaching to which the learner has had access, which is possessed 
only by the teachers themselves. 

Moreover, while we have already expressed a strong opinion 
as to. the desirableness of taking such measures as may secure 
equivalence of value in the degrees granted by the several Scottish 
Universities, it must be carefully borne in mind that such equiva- 
lence in value does not imply identity^ of the subject-matter, or in 
the modes of treating the various topics of examination. It would, 
we consider, be a misfortune if the separate individuality which 
has long characterized the Scottish Universities were impaired, 
and if the spontaneous and healthy development of different 
schools of thought were rendered impossible by laying an obliga- 
tion on men of original genius to make their teaching subservient 
in all its details to the requirements of an extraneous examining 
authority. The admirable influence which the Scottish Universities 
have hitherto exerted upon the people of the country has been due 
not only to the prolonged and systematic course of mental dis- 
cipline to which their students have been ** subjected, but to the 
stimulus and encouragement given to inquiring minds by distin- 

D 
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guished men who have made the professorial chairs centres of 
intellectual life ; and we cannot think it desirable that any such 
changes should be made as would tend to lower the Universities 
into mere preparatory schools for some central examining board. 

But if the practice which has hitherto existed is maintainedi 
as we think it ought to be, the multiplication of examinations 
implies a serious addition to the work already thrown on the Pron 
fessors ; and for this reason, if there were no other, we should 
think it necessary to keep their number as low as possible. And 
in drawing up a scheme of examinations, we have had this necessity 
constantly in view. 

With respect to the influence of examinations upon students, 
we have no doubt that they are useful auxiliaries to instruction, in 
so far as they oblige a man to find out how much of the informa* 
tion which he vaguely believes he possesses is a definite and 
readily-producible mental possession. Moreover, examination 
tests memory and power of book-work, as well as rapidity of 
penmanship, all of which are more or less estimable faculties, but 
may be possessed in a high degree by persons of very moderate 
capacity, while they may be far less conspicuous in real workers 
and thinkers. Indeed, in view of examination, the man who works 
that he may know and understand is at a distinct disadvantage 
compared with him whose whole aim is to learn that he may be 
able to repeat. 

In Science and in Medicine, the introduction of a practical 
element into examination has done much to diminish the injurious 
tendencies of the examination system, and it is to be hoped that 
the authorities of the Universities will see their way to a still 
larger development of this side of examination. 

But it must still be recollected that, for all the higher purposes 
of education, examinations are at best little better than necessary 
evils ; that in the process of preparing for them, there is a constant 
and a powerful temptation to forsake the pursuit of well-assimilated 
knowledge for that of crude and mechanically-gathered learning ; 
and that one of the most important functions of the Universities, 
as the depositaries and representatives of intellectual interests, is, 
by precept and example, to keep before the mind of the public 
the fundamental truth that real knowledge is to be gained only 
by the steady, calm, and thoughtful labour of minds left free to 
ponder over each new conception and make it their own, — ^an 
intellectual habit which is antagonistic to those acquired in the 
course of the training of young athletes for competitive combats 
at present in vogue. 
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VI. THE CREATION OF NEW PROFESSORSHIPS OR 

LECTURESHIPS. 

On the expediency of institnting new professorships or lecture* 
ships in the different Universities, various suggestions have been 
made to us. 

In the nniYei*sity of Aberdeen no ne^^ professorships or lecture- 
ships have been founded since 1863, when the Commissioners 
under the Universities Act presented their Report; but in each 
of the other three Universities there has been an increase in the 
number of chairs. 

In St. Andrews a professorship of the Theory, History^ and 
Practice of Education was instituted by the University in 1876, on 
an endowment for the purpose being made over to the University 
by the trustees under the will of the Bev. Dr. Andrew Bell of 
Egmore. The endowment consists of a capital sum of £4000, 
the annual proceeds of which, amounting to about £160 a year, 
are paid to the Professor. The nomination of the first Professor 
was reser\'ed to Dr. Bell's trustees ; and it was provided by the deed 
of endowment that the patronage should afterwards be vested in 
the University Court, unless Parliament should grant a supplemen- 
tary endowment for the chair, in which case the patronage was to 
be vested in the Crown so long as such supplementary endowment 
should be continued. 

In Glasgow two professorships have been instituted by the 
University, — viz., a professorship of Clinical Surgery, and a pro- 
fessorship of Clinical Medicine, both in 1874. An endowment of 
£2500 was provided from private sources for each of these chairs, 
and the patronage has been vested in the University Court. The 
chair in each case was instituted by the Senatus Academicus, with 
the approval of the University Court, and intimation of the 
foundation was made to the Home Secretary. In each case thp 
minute of Senate embodying the resolution to institute the chair, 
declared it to be the duty of the Professor to teach Clinical Surgery 
(or Medicine) by means of lectures and other instruction, and 
embodied, at the same time, a condition that this was to be ^ without 
' prejudice to the claims of the other Professors in the Faculty of 
* Medicine to similar teaching.' What are the relative rights of 
the two Clinical Professors, and of the other members of the 
Medical Faculty, under the institution of the new chairs with this 
reservation, has, as the evidence shows, formed, and still forms, a 
subject of controversy in the University. The differences between 
the holders of the Clinical chairs on the one hand, and some of 
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their Medical colleagues on the other^ particularly the Professors of 
the Practice of Medicine and Systematic Surgery, relate to the 
questions whether Clinical lectures given at the Infirmary by 
the Systematic Professors are to be accepted as qualifying courses 
in Clinical Medicine and Surgery for University degrees equally 
with those given by the Clinical ProfessorS| and, if so, on what con- 
ditions ; what are the relative rights of the different Professors in 
conducting the examinations in Clinical Medicine and Clinical 
Surgery of candidates for degrees ; by whom University honours 
to the students attending the Clinical classes shall be •awarded, and 
to other matters affecting the rights or interests of the two classes 
of Professors. The opposing views entertained on these subjects 
of dispute were fully brought before us, but we have no authority 
to settle the differences between the parties, and we abstain from 
expressing an opinion on the merits of them. They fall within 
the class of questions which, as we have explained, we think the 
University Court ought to have authority to determine. It is 
unfortunate that such differences should be allowed to continue. 
Their existence shows the necessity of caution in the foundation 
of new professorships, and in particular the importance of seeing 
that the relative positions of those who are to hold proposed new 
chairs and the incumbents of existing chairs are well ascertained 
before new professorships are instituted. 

In the University of Edinburgh, four new professorships have 
been founded since 1863, — viz., a professorship of Engineering, a 
professorship of Geology and Mineralogy, a professorship of Com- 
mercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law, and a pro- 
fessorship of the Theory, History, and Practice of Education. 

Each of these chairs, we are informed, was founded by 
authority of the Senatus Academicus. For the chair of En- 
gineering, which was founded in 1868, there is an endowment 
of £200 a year, arising from a sum of £5000 given by the late 
Sir David Baxter, Bart., and in addition a Parliamentary grant 
of £200 a year. The patronage is vested in tiie Crown. The 
chair of Geology and Mineralogy was founded in 1871, and is 
provided with an endowment of the annual proceeds of a sum of 
£6000 given by the late Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart., in addition 
to which there is a sum of £200 a year from Parliamentary grant, 
and about £20 a year from a fund provided by the late Sir David 
Baxter. The patronage of this chair also belongs to the Crown. 
The chair of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile 
Law was founded in 1871, and has an endowment of £450 a year, 
provided by the Merchant Company of Edinburgh and other 
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Governors of George Watson's and Daniel Stewart's Hospitals. 
The tenure of ofSce by the Professor is peculiar, the appointment 
being not, as in all other professorships, ad vitam aut culpanij but 
for seven years, with a recommendation to the patrons in ofEce at 
the time, that, if at the end of five years the chair has been suc- 
cessful, measures should be taken to place it in the same position 
as other chairs in the University. That period has now elapsed ; 
but we are informed that the necessary steps for placing the tenure 
of the chair on a proper footing have not as yet been taken* We 
are of opinion that no delay should be allowed to take place in 
carrying out the recommendations' made to the patrons when the 
Professor was appointed. The patronage of the chair is vested in the 
University Curators and certain representatives of the Merchant 
Company. The chair of the Theory, History, and Practice of 
Education was founded in 1876, and was endowed, by the trustees 
of the late Bev. Dr. Bell of Egmore, with a sum of £6000, yielding 
an annual income of about £210. The patronage is stated in the 
returns by the Senatus Academicus to be vested in the Curators 
of the University ; but, from the deed of foundation as set forth 
in the University Calendar for 1876-77, it appears that there is a 
similar condition to that applicable to the St. Andrews chair, also 
endowed by the same trustees, — viz., that, in the event of Parliament 
granting a supplementary endowment, the patronage shall be vested 
in the Crown so long as such supplementary endowment is continued. 
The University has also accepted an offer of an endowment for 
a chair of Fine Art, to be called the ^ Watson Gordon ' chair of 
Fine Art, from Mr. Henry G. Watson and Miss Frances Watson, 
in commemoration of their late brother. Sir John Watson Gordon, 
who was President of the Royal Scottish Academy. The endow- 
ment consists of policies of insurance and money to the value of 
£11,000 ; but, as the policies are not yet available, the institution of 
the chair has in the meantime been delayed. 

The Senatus Academicus, as constituted with these additions in 
each of the Universities, consists as follows : — 

In St. Andrews of 2 Principals and 13 Professors, or in all 

of 15 members ; 
In Glasgow of 1 Principal and 27 Professors, or in all of 28 

members ; 
In Aberdeen of 1 Principal and 21 Professors, or in all of 22 

members ; 
In Edinburgh, at present, of 1 Principal and 3iS Professors, or 

in all of 37 members. The number of members will be 38 

when the Watson Gordon chair of Fine Art is instituted. 
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In St. Andrews, one of the two Principals, the Principal of St. 
Mary's College, gives instruction by lectures to the students of 
theology, being Professor of Divinity as well as Principal. None 
of the other Principals has teaching duties attached to his office, 
but some of them give occasional courses of lectures on special 
subjects selected by themselves. 

Besides the teaching given by the Professors, instruction in some 
branch of Medical Science is given in Glasgow by the holder of 
the Waltonian Medical Lectureship, on the foundation of the Rev. 
Dr. William Walton, of Upton, in Huntingdonshire. The lecturer 
is appointed annually by the Senate, but it is usual to reappoint 
the same gentleman from year to year. The present lecturer. Dr. 
Thomas Reid, lectures on the Eye. 

In Aberdeen, three of the theological Professors hold ex officio^ 
as provided by an Ordinance of the Commissioners under tlie 
Universities Act, the lectureships on the foundation of Dr. Alex- 
ander Murray of Philadelphia, with the duty of delivering courses 
of lectures on Sundays during the winter session in the University 
chapel. There is also, in the same University, another theological 
lectureship on the foundation of Mr. John Gordon of Murtle, the 
lecturei's duty being to deliver a coui'se of lectures on Practical 
Religion. The lecturer is at present one of the theological 
Professors. 

There are no lectureships apart from the professorships, either 
in Edinburgh or St. Andrews. 

We have carefully considered, in regard to each of the Univer- 
sities, in what respects it may be necessary or desirable to add to 
the instruction now given by the foundation of any new professor- 
ships or lectureships. To some extent, we think additional means 
of instruction should be provided, partly through new professorships, 
and partly through new lectureships. We have not, in every case, 
thought it necessary to recommend that a new subject should be 
represented by a professorship. In some of the Universities the 
Senatus Academicus, in which the ordinary administration of the 
University affairs is vested, is already found inconveniently large 
for the satisfactory transaction of business. It is not, therefore, 
desirable to increase the number of Professors if it can without 
disadvantage be avoided. Again, the institution of a professorship, 
as compared with a lectureship, may in some cases be attended with 
the difficulty that a professorship is more permanent in its nature 
than a lectureship, and cannot so conveniently be discontinued, if, 
after the experience of a certain number of years, it should be 
found not to be so successful as was. anticipated. When, however, 
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the subject is of such importance to a large body of the students 
as to make it reasonably certain that the class will be numerously 
attended, and where the appointment of a lecturer without a seat 
in the Senatus Academicus would not ensure to the subject its 
due weight in University arrangements, we have thought it right 
to recommend the institution of a professorship. 

Before going on to state the recommendations we shall make 
under this head, we desire to call special attention to what is a 
felt want in most of the Universities, the absence, namely, of any 
adequate provision for the teaching of history. Save in so far as 
instruction is given in Church History by the Professor of that 
branch, who is a Professor of Theology, History is at present 
altogether unrepresented in any of the Universities except Edin- 
burgh. We regard it as most undesirable that this general defect 
ill the University system should be allowed to continue. In what 
way we propose that the want should be supplied in each of tlie 
Universities we shall explain presently. 

In the study of History, the practical alternative still lies between 
an exact study of very limited periods and a superficial acquaint- 
ance with a multitude of disconnected facts, which may be remem- 
bered with the help of a memoria Uehnicay but are entirely 
indigestible into wholesome intellectual food. A mere knowledge 
of dates and names is useless as an instrument of education. 
Unluckily, it is the form of knowledge most useful for obtaining 
marks in examinations, and, under the stimulus of the competitive 
system, is that which is most sought after. 

Attempts are made to meet the difficulty by grouping large 
masses of facts together, and tracing some kind of laws in them — 
constitutional, ethnological, or philosophical. Theories of this 
kind are often veiy ingenious, and will come in time, perhaps, to 
have real value. But they are at present provisional. We do 
not as yet know whether constitutionalism, or the progress of 
democracy, is a process of organization or of disintegration. Wise 
men differ about this. Still less have the three laws of Gomte, or 
any other suggested laws of historical development, established 
a claim on acceptance. These suggestions have still to be studied. 
All sciences pass through analogous hypothetical stages, and, 
however doubtful or inadequate, some attempt at system is 
obviously necessary, if examiners are to expect an acquaintance 
with universal history, or even with the complete history of any 
single nation. 

What is needed is a corrective, — something which will give life 
and reality to general knowledge, which will illustrate u theory 
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when it is a sound one, or limit the acceptance of it when doabtf uK 
A man may study in books the natural system of Botany ; he may 
know the technical difference between endogens and exogens ; he 
may follow, so far as words will carry him, their divergences and 
points of contact ; he may load his memory with names, and be 
able to arrange each plant of which he reads a description under 
its proper subdivision ; but he only begins to have a real under- 
standing of his subject when he has dissected and examined under 
the microscope particular specimens for himself. Till he has done 
this, he is like a deaf man studjring the theory of music. Practical 
observation is an essential part of all botanical instructiou which 
deserves the name. 

It is exactly the same with History. By all means let a student 
have his general surveys. Let him have his national histories and 
bis universal histories shaped in such outlines as the existing state 
of knowledge allows. Mere summaries can be learnt without 
severe labour under the guidance of a skilful Professor. But 
there ought to be at the same time, with those who are making 
History a real study, an exact acquaintance with some special period 
or periods. The instructiveness of history lies in the recognition 
of the varying forces which have influenced human nature at 
different times. Some features are constant, some temporary and 
never repeating themselves. The perception of these differences 
is a form of knowledge of the highest moral and intellectual value, 
which can be obtained by no other way. 

And, as far. as may be, the periods selected for special study 
should be taken from the history of one's own country. We are 
what we are through the characters which we have inherited ; and 
to know something of our ancestors is a duty which we owe to 
them and to ourselves. Every educated Scotchman should know 
all the history of Scotland in outline and should have studied parts 
of it minutely. And these parts, if they are really to be mastered, 
must be studied in contemporary writings. 

There only the student will find the minds of the men of whom 
he is reading. Only the men themselves can adequately express 
their own meaning. The forms of speech, the sentiments, and the 
language alike illustrate one another, and convey ideas which 
cannot be gathered elsewhere. In modern books, however able, 
the old minds have been filtered through the modem mind, and the 
result has been a new compound.^ 

While, therefore, in our opinion the best mode of prosecuting the 

• See this arjjument more fully stated and illustrated in the observations by one of 
our number, appended to this Re^Mrt. 
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study of History with profit is to trace it in contemporary writings, 
the necessity of an experienced guide becomes apparent* It can 
hardly be expected from University students that they shotild be 
able to study early authorities on history to advantage without 
assistance ; and we think it therefore indispensable that each of 
the Universities should be in a position, by professorial teaching, 
to furnish the necessary aid. 

There is another recommendation which we consider of im- 
portance as applicable to all the Universities,— -viz., that provision 
should be made for the teaching of modern languages, particularly 
French and German. For this purpose, we think it will be enough 
if each University Court grants recognition as lecturers to teachers 
of these languages, and that it will not be necessary to assign 
salaries to the lecturers. The fees payable by the students will, 
in our opinion, afford sufficient remuneration. 

In the University of St. Andrews, apart from the general recom- 
mendation we have made for the recognition of lecturers on modern 
languages, we have felt great hesitation, in present circumstances, 
in making any recommendation for the foundation of new pro- 
fessorships or Jectureships. It is true that, in the Faculty of 
Arts, neither English Literature nor History is separately repre- 
sented, the former subject being assigned to the Professor of Logic, 
and the latter included along with Natural History in the subjects 
assigned to one Professor, the Professor of Civil History and 
Natural History. It would be desirable that both English Litera- 
ture and History should be separately represented. But the number 
of students at St. Andrews is comparatively so small, and has for a 
considerable time shown so little tendency to increase, that we do not 
think we should be justified in recommending that provision should 
be made from the public funds for the teaching of these subjects by 
the institution of new chairs. We would, however, earnestly press 
upon the University authorities the importance of themselves 
making adequate provision for that teaching, if it is at all practic- 
able to do so*. In the meantime, we think that for one or other of 
these subjects an arrangement might be made for assigning it to 
the Principal of the United College, who has no teaching duties 
attached to his office at present, and who, as long as there are two 
Principals in the University, may not unreasonably be called ou 
to take some part in the University teaching. The existing com- 
bination of ^ Civil History * with ^ Natural History,' to which we 
have referred, is unmeaning, and was, we are informed, rendered 
necessary by the fact that the chair had for some time in practice 
been converted into a chair of Natural History, whereas by the 
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Act of George li.^ which united the old colleges of St. Salvator and 
St. Leonard, its proper title was the ' Professorship of Civil His- 
' tory.* It is probably desirable that it should continue in practice 
to be a chair of Natural History ; and it might be well, therefore, 
that legislative authority should be obtained for altering the name 
in accordance with the character of the chair. 

It appears from the evidence that has been laid before us, that 
the inhabitants of Dundee — a large and increasing town, and the 
seat of many important industries — very naturally desire to bring 
within the reach of their children an education as good as that which 
is obtainable by the citizens of Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
and that they would not be unwilling to provide the funds for that 
purpose. Now that a bridge over the Firth of Tay has been com- 
pleted, St. Andrews will be within about half an hour's journey of 
Dundee ; and as the University of that place possesses complete 
Faculties of Arts and Divinity, and the rudiments of a Faculty of 
Medicine, various projects have been formed for combining the 
educational resources of Dundee with those of St. Andrews in such 
a manner as to minimize the loss of teaching power and of endow- 
ment which would attend the co-existence of wholly independent 
teaching institutions at the two places. It might be suggested 
that the seat of the University of St. Andrews should be trans- 
ferred to Dundee ; but to this course there are so nuiny objections, 
both sentimental and practical, that it is probably not worth 
detailed consideration. The proposal to transplant the oldest 
University of Scotland from its ancient site is liardly likely to be 
received with much favour.. . Any such transfer would involve the 
sacrifice of the large capital represented by the present University 
buildings ; and it may be justly urged that the quiet and retired 
situation of St. Andrews renders it much better fitted than the 
thickly-populated and busy town of Dundee for the residence of 
students who do not belong to the locality. Another conceivable 
plan is to strengthen the University of St. Andrews by the addition 
of new chairs in Science and in Medicine, and to enlarge its 
buildings in accordance with their wants. But it cannot be 
denied that the distance between Dundee and St. Andrews, small 
as it is, would interpose serious obstacles in the way of the attend- 
ance of students from Dundee, who might not desire to go 
through a complete curriculum in Arts or Science, and that 
this difficulty would be especially felt in the case of medical 
classes, on account of the necessary separation between the hospital 
and the school. Moreover, it is doubtful whetlier those wealthy 
citizens of Dundee who might be willing to contribute largely to 
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the establUhment and support of an educational institution in 
Dundee itself would be equally ready to supply funds for the 
enlargement of St. Andrews. A third alternative is the institution 
at Dundee of a college which should be affiliated to the University 
of St. Andrews, and stand in the same relation to it as the College 
of St. Mary and the United College do at present. Such a 
college would contain a complete set of chairs of Arts, of 
Medicine, and possibly of Law; and the Professors would be 
members of their respective Faculties in the Univenity of St. 
Andrews. This plan has the advantages of getting over the diffi- 
culty of distance ; of completing the organization of the University 
of St. Andrews, and rendering needless its present anomalous 
power of granting degrees in a department in which it is not in 
a position to afford full instruction ; and of giving the people 
of Dundee everything they can want in return for their con- 
tributions. The chief disadvantage would be the reduplica- 
tion of the Arts chairs; and, unless it were found possible to 
devise some plan by which the work of the Arts classes could 
be carried on both in Dundee and in St. Andrews under the 
superintendence of the same Professor, this objection appears 
to us so serious as to be fatal to the scheme. Finally, it has 
been proposed to establish at Dundee a college affiliated to the 
University of St. Andrews, and the Professors of which should be 
members of the Faculties of Arts and Medicine of that University, 
but which should be devoted entirely to the Mathematical and 
Physical and Natural Sciences, and to Medicine, leaving the 
literary moiety of the Arts Faculty in St. Andrews. Considering 
the importance of applied science to the great industrial interests 
of Dundee, we cannot doubt that advantage would be largely 
taken of the opportunities for instruction in Chemistry, in 
Engineering, and the like, which would be afforded by such an 
institution to persons who, for want of time or other reasons, 
might be unable to go through the whole course required for a 
degree in Arts or Science. On the other hand, those who have 
the means and leisure to pass through the curriculum, either for 
the Arts degree or for the Science degree, would probably find the 
short distance between Dundee and St. Andrews no serious obstacle 
to obtaining their instruction in Arts at the latter place. On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that the best solution of the diffi- 
culty would be found in the adoption of some such plan as that 
last indicated. 

In the University of Glasgow, we recommend that three new 
professorships should be instituted, — viz., a professorship of History, 
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a professorship of Geology and Mineralogy, and a professorship 
of Pathological Anatomy ; and, in addition, three lectureships,—^ 
viz., on Public or International Law, Civil Law, and Mental 
Diseases. 

We think it of great importance, particularly for the students 
in the Faculties of Arts and Law, that this University should be 
provided with a Professor of History, who should be a member of 
each of these Faculties. He should be required to give lectures 
such as to qualify students preparing for graduation in the Law and 
History department for the M. A. degree, and also such as to qualify 
students in Constitutional Law and History who are studying for 
degrees in the Faculty of Law. Whether these would require to 
be separate courses, or might be combined, might be left for regu* 
lation by the University Court ; but probably it would be necessary, 
for the convenience of the law students, that the course qualifying 
for Law degrees should be in the summer session. Even for 
students in Arts this might also be more convenient than in the 
winter session, when their time is much occupied with other 
classes. If that were the case, one course of lectures might possibly 
suit both classes of students. 

The teaching of geology and mineralogy at present belongs to 
the department of the Professor of Natural History, which also 
includes zoology. The branches of geology and zoology are not so 
intimately allied as to make it reasonable to expect that one man 
should be eminent in both ; and both sciences have, in modem 
times, undergone so great development that it is desirable they should 
be separately represented in the University. We think^ therefore, 
that a separate professorship of Geology and Mineralogy should 
be founded, and these branches dissociated from the chair of 
Natural History, as was done in Edinburgh in 1871. Some adjust- 
ment may require to be made as to the existing duties and emolu- 
ments of the present Professor, and probably a contribution 
towards the salary would have, as in the case of the professorship of 
History, to be provided from the public funds. When this is done, 
the patronage of the chair should be vested in the Crown. The 
professorship of Geology and Mineralogy would be a chair in the 
Faculty of Arts. 

A professorship of Pathological Anatomy is required, in the 
Faculty of Medicine, for the efficient instruction of the students in 
this important branch. At present the teaching is provided 
through the recognition by the University Court of two lecturers 
outside the University, who are. pathologists respectively to the 
two city infirmaries, the Western Infirmary and the Royal In- 
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firmary ; but the expediency of having the teaching attached to 
and nnder the control of the University has been strongly pressed 
upon us, and) we think, on just grounds. The subject is one of 
the prescribed branches of study, under the regulations for medical 
graduation as sanctioned by Your Majesty in Council, and is too 
extensive and important to admit of its being treated successfully as 
an incidental subject by the Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, 
or any of the other Professors to whose departments it is allied. 
In Edinburgh there is a special chair of General Pathology, but 
the evidence satisfies us that the better title for the chair is 
Pathological Anatomy. That, we think, should be the title of the 
chair in Glasgow, and probably it would be desirable that the 
name in Edinburgh should be changed. The name *• Pathological 
^ Anatomy ' implies that the teaching should be essentially demon- 
strative and practical, as the best medical authorities assure us it 
ought to be. The means for such practical instruction can be had 
only at a hospital or infirmary, and hence it will be necessary, if 
the chair is founded as we recommend, that some arrangement 
should be made securing to the Professor access to the materials of 
instruction which an infirmary affords. An arrangement of this 
nature might, we hope, be made with the managers of the Western 
Infirmary. This institution is in the immediate vicinity of the Uni- 
versity, and closely connected with it, having been included along 
with the University as an object contemplated in a joint scheme of 
subscription, when funds were raised a few years ago for the erec- 
tion of the University buildings on their new site. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory arrangement might be, that the Professor of Patho- 
logical Anatomy in the University should also be Pathologist to the 
Western Infirmary. At all events, some security for the right of 
access to the Infirmary for teaching purposes ought to be obtained 
before the chair is founded, for without such access little practical 
benefit would be derived from its institution. 

The number of students in the Faculty of Law in Glasgow is 
so considerable, and has for some time exhibited so steady an 
increase, that we think the teaching should be strengthened by the 
institution of lectureships on Public or International Law and Civil 
Law. Both of these subjects are required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), a degree which qualifies both for a 
call to the bar in Scotland, and also for admission as a law agent ; 
but, at present, there is no adequate provision for instruction in them 
afforded by the University. In Public Law, indeed, there is no pro- 
vision for permanent instruction, and we think this is a want which 
ought to be supplied. We have received a representation from the 
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Senatus Academicus expressing concurrence in a memorial from a 
namber of the law students that a professorship of Public Law 
should be founded to provide the necessary teaching ; but we are 
not disposed to recommend that, in the first instance, the office 
should be of a higher nature than a lectureship. For the institu- 
tion of a lectureship, a smaller salary than for a professorship will 
probably suffice, and, if it should be found not to succeed, the 
appointment may be discontinued. On the other hand, if it should 
be successful, it may be erected into a professorship at a future 
time. There is some encouragement to hope that this may be 
the case in the fact that, during the summer session of 1877, when, 
as a temporary arrangement, the Professor of Public Law in 
Edinburgh agreed to deliver a course of lectures in Glasgow, his 
class was attended by forty-nine students. On Civil Law lectures 
have been delivered occasionally by the present Professor of Law, 
the arrangement stated in the Calendar being that a class of Civil 
Law is formed in alternate sessions. The Professor, however, is 
mainly occupied with giving instruction to the students in Scotch 
Law ; and that is so wide a subject, that he cannot be expected at 
the same time to discharge adequately the duty of teaching Civil 
Law. We think, therefore, that there should be a separate 
lectureship on this branch. For each of the lectureships on 
Public Law and Civil Law, we think that a salary of £150 should 
be provided. 

Our attention has been called by several witnesses to the 
importance of mental diseases as a distinct subject of study. The 
treatment of these diseases, if it falls properly within the functions 
of any of the medical Professors, seems naturally to belong to 
the department of the Professor of the Practice of Medicine, 
and in its juridical aspect the subject may be noticed by the 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. But none of the medical 
Professors can be expected to devote to it that special attention 
which its acknowledged importance deserves ; and although, looking 
to the large range of study required from medical students, we 
should not be disposed to insist on their attending a course of lec- 
tures on the subject as a condition of graduation, we think that they 
ought to have an opportunity of studying it if they desire, seeing 
that cases of insanity may come before them professionally, whether 
in their private practice or in the course of public duties imposed 
upon them under the Lunacy Acts. We recommend, therefore, 
that a lectureship on Mental Disease should be established in the 
University. We do not think that a professorship is required, or, 
indeed, would be desirable. 
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Some witnesses have represented it to us as desirable that chairs 
of Education should be founded in Qlasgovir and Aberdeen, as has 
been done from private endowment in Edinburgh and St. Andrews. 
Others, &gaui, have expressed doubts as to whether such chairs are 
likely to be successful, unless combined with some practical train- 
ing of the students in methods of teaching. At present the chairs 
in Edinburgh and St. Andrews are attended by a small number of 
students, but we believe that the Government have lately passed 
regulations calculated to increase the attendance of Queen's 
scholars at the Universities, to whom these classes will be of 
advantage. As, however, chairs of Education are a recent and 
somewhat experimental institution, we refrain from making any 
special recommendation in regard to them. 

In the University of Aberdeen we recommend the foundation of 
professorships of History, of Geology and Mineralogy, and of Patho- 
logical Anatomy, under similar conditions to those we have stated in 
reference to the University of Glasgow, and for the same reasons. 
We also recommend the foundation of a professorship of the English 
Language and Literature, and that that subject should be disjoined 
from the department of the Professor of Logic. Both in Edin- 
burgh and in Glasgow there is a chair of English Literature, and 
in both the class is numerously attended and successful. The 
number of students in Aberdeen, and the flourishing condition of 
the Faculties both of Arts and Medicine, fully justify, in our 
opinion, the foundation of these additional chairs. 

With regard to the professorship of Geology, it is possible that 
the present Professor of Natural History, to whom, as in Glasgow, 
both geology and zoology are assigned, might prefer to devote his 
attention to geology rather than to zoology. It would seem reason- 
able that, if his chair is virtually separated into two, he should 
have his election which of the two branches he should teach. 

We recommend that there should be in Aberdeen, as in Glasgow, 
a lectureship on Mental Disease. 

The number of law students in Aberdeen is not large, and there 
is no ground for expecting any considerable increase ; hence we 
do not think we should be justified in recommending any further 
addition than the chair of History already mentioned. The 
Professor of Law is required by Ordinance to deliver two courses of 
lectures, one on Scotch Law and the other on Conveyancing; and 
we are informed that, although the lectures are given not by the 
Professor himself, but by another gentleman as his deputy, the 
class is admirably taught. Such an arrangement, however, is 
undesirable, and unjust to the gentleman by whom the duties are 
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performed, and should be immediately put an end to. It has been 
suggested that^ when a new appointment to the chair is made, the 
Professor should be required, in addition to the present courses, to 
lecture also on the History and Principles of the Civil Law ; and, 
if there should appear to be a prospect of the course being fairly 
attended, we think it would be well that he should do so. 

In Edinburgh there is not so much necessity for the institution 
of new chairs as either in Glasgow or in Aberdeen. We think, 
however, that the present professorship of History, which is one of 
Constitutional Law and History, and is properly a Law chair, ought 
to be supplemented by a new chair of History in the Faculty of Arts. 
In the event of this separate chair of History being founded, the 
Professor of Constitutional Law and History should cease to be a 
member of the Faculty of Arts, and tiie subject and name of his 
•chair should for the future be Constitutional Law only. 

We have already stated that we think the name of the chair of 
.General Pathology in Edinburgh should be changed to Patho- 
logical Anatomy, as better indicating the aim and character of the 
chair. 

We recommend, also, that there should be a lectureship on Mental 
Disease, as in Glasgow and Aberdeen. 

We have been pressed, by some gentlemen interested in the 
Faculty of Medicine, to recommend the institution of a separate 
chair of Clinical Medicine in Edinburgh. They represent it 
as desirable that there should be some one professor whose duty 
it is to give to the students clinical instruction in Medicine, as is 
Jiow the case in regard to Surgery. A different view, however, 
has been expressed to us by many witnesses, to the effect that the 
present arrangement is preferable, under which any of the medical 
JProfessorsin Edinburgh who please teach clinically in the Infirmary. 
By this arrangement, it is said the Professors have the advantage 
of illustrating their teaching in the class by reference to actual 
cases seen by the students, and the students are also benefited by 
having experience of the practice of different physicians. Without 
deciding between these opposite views, we do not think sufficient 
ground has been shown for the institution of a separate chair of 
Clinical Medicine. The present arrangement has lasted for many 
years, and has been attended with success. No difficulty has been 
experienced in finding several of the Professors ready to give 
clinical instruction, and, if any such difficulty were likely to arise, 
a remedy might be found in making it the duty of certain of the 
Professors. The embarrassment which has arisen in Glasgow from 
the foundation of the clinical chairs there, discourages us from 
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recommending that there should be any alteration in the system 
which has worked well in Edinburgh. 

It is probable that a professorship of the Celtic Languages and 
Literature will before long be instituted in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Mainly through the efforts of Professor Blackie, subscrip- 
tions to the amount of about £10,500 have, we believe, already 
been obtained for this object i and it is understood that when a 
sum of £12,000 has been collected, it is contemplated to make it 
over to the University for the foundation of the chair. 

In Edinburgh there is a professorship of Practical Astronomy, 
as there is also in Glasgow, — ^the Glasgow chair having been 
founded in 1760, and that of Edinburgh about the year 1786. 
According to the present arrangements of the curriculum in Arts, 
attendance is not requived on the lectures of either of these Pro- 
fessors; but, according to the scheme of alternative departments 
which we recommend for the degree of M.A., scope for the study 
of the science of Astronomy will be afforded in the department of 
Mathematical Science. In Glasgow at present, the Professor, who 
is also ^ Observer in the University of Glasgow,' and whose engage- 
ments in that capacity jire close and continuous, is accustomed to give 
a course of lectures in each year at the University, with an average 
attendance, as he informs us, of about ten students. The Professor 
in Edinburgh is also Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, and the 
announcement under the head of the chair in the Edinburgh 
University Calendar for 1877-78 states that he ^ has in consequence 
' daily duties of a very onerous character, and wholly unconnected 

* with the University, to perform throughout the year in the Royal 
^ Observatory, Edinburgh, on the Calton Hill. Nor has this chair 
< ever been taken up by the Univei*sity authorities and made 
^ necessary for graduation in any of the Faculties, nor supplied 
' with suflScient apparatus, nor shown at any time to have a sensible 
' and proper amount of demand for it .among the students in 

* general of the University. Hence the present Professor 
' Astronomer-Royal, after having voluntarily tried the experiment 
' of giving a course of Practical Astronomy lectures, and kept it 
^ up for several laborious years, whenever there were only two 
' students to hear, has limited himself to receiving (on a day 
' announced in the University Calendar) any matriculated appli- 
' cants for Practical Astronomy, ascertaining their calibre and 
' objects, and then advising or assisting such gentlemen afterwards 
' in their studies at various periods throughout the session, according 
^ to circumstances, and hitherto gratuitously. Nor can he now, in 
^ the enlarged sphere of his public duties at the Royal Observatory, 

E 
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^ devote more of his time to extraneoas occnpations, without that 
* Government office committed to his care suffering serious damage.' 
Our attention was called by the Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh to the fact that, in discharge of their duties under sec. 
12, subs. 3 of the Universities Act, ' to require due attention on 
^ the part of the Professors to regulations as to the mode of 
^ teaching and other duties imposed on the Professors,' the Univer- 
sity Court had been in communication with the Professor of Practical 
Astronomy, and had put it to him whether he could not lecture, 
and that he had replied that it was not his duty to do so. The 
Principal added that the Professor had very much resented the 
interference, and that nothing had come of it, except that the Court 
had made a statement of what they considered to be his position. 
The Professor himself did not appear \m give evidence before us, 
although afforded an opportunity of doing so. There may perhaps 
be a delicacy in exerting the authority of the Court in the case of 
a gentleman who has held office, as the Professor has, since 1846; 
but, as to the fact of their authority over him, we should think 
there can be little doubt. When a new appointment to the chair, 
however, comes to be made, it might be well to place the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court over the Professor beyond question by the terms 
of his commission. It is not desirable that any Professor Should 
hold office in the University without an obligation to take part in 
the duty of lecturing, if occasion for his doing so should arise, as is 
likely to be the case with the Professor of Astronomy, when our 
proposed regulations for graduation in Arts may come in force. 

In Aberdeen and in St. Andrews the instruction in Physical 
Astronomy, which we contemplate, may be given by the Professor 
of Natural Philosophy. We do not think it necessary in either of 
these Universities to recommend the foundation of a new chair to 
provide that instruction. 

In connection with the difficulties which have attended the 
recent institution of clinical professorships by the University of 
Glasgow, we have pointed out the importance of caution on the part 
^of the University authorities in exercising the right of instituting 
new chairs. That this right belongs to them, we are not disposed 
to question. It seems to have been exercised at different times by 
different Universities without objection. The institution of a new 
professorship, however, is so serious a step in various aspects, that 
we are of opinion that it would be well to surround it with greater 
checks than are now afforded by the concurrence of the University 
Court in a resolution of the Senatus. When an offer of an endow- 
ment for a professorship is made, the University authorities are 
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oatnrally indisposed to reject it^ or to consider very narrowly the 
balance of advantage or disadvantage to arise from the proposed 
foundation, or the sufficiency of the endowment which is offered. The 
refusal of the gift might be thought ungracious, and, if any prospect 
of benefit from it to the University can be shown, the misgivings of 
those who doubt its utility or foresee danger from accepting it are 
made to yield, and a step is taken which the University has no 
power afterwards to recall. From the increasing number of bene- 
factions which are now being directed to the Universities, and 
which we acknowledge as a satisfactory sign of the interest taken by 
the public of Scotland in their prosperity, it may be anticipated 
that offers of endowments for new professorships are likely to be 
more numerous in future years than they have been in the past. 
Some of these may be highly beneficial, while others may be of 
doubtful expediency; and, to ensure that no chair shall be founded 
without a full and unprejudiced consideration of the probable 
consequences of its institution, and of the conditions under which 
its institution, if resolved on, should be sanctioned, we think that 
some check on the power of the Universities to establish new 
chairs should be provided by legislation. We recommend, accord- 
ingly, that it should be provided that, in every case of a proposal 
to establish a new professorship, there shall be laid before the 
Genei*al Universities Court, which we have proposed should be 
instituted, a detailed statement or report regarding it, including an 
explanation of the nature of the chair, of the amount of endow- 
ment, of the patronage, and of the conditions and duties to be 
attached to it, and that the proposal shall not be capable of 
receiving effect until its sanction by the General Court is com- 
municated to the University. 

It may be right for us to add, that the objections we have stated 
to the present freedom of founding new chairs on the part of the 
Universities do not, in our opinion, apply to the case of lecture- 
ships. The institution of these does not involve the same conse- 
quences as the institution of professorships, and in many respects 
it may be advantageous for the Universities to be unfettered in 
their power of extending and strengthening their means of instruc- 
tion, by the appointment of lecturers on particular subjects which 
may not be suificiently represented in the University. A lecture- 
ship, as we have indicated, is not necessarily an ofiice of a 
permanent nature ; it need not be for life, or, indeed, even for any 
long period. 
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VII. THE PROVISION OF ASSISTANCE AND APPARATUS FOR ANY 
PRESENT OR FUTURE PROFESSORS OR -LECTURERS. 

We have considered with tnnch care the important subject form- 
ing the seventh head of our inquiry, viz. the provision of assistance 
and apparatus for any present or future Professors or Lecturers. 

The Commissioners under the Universities Act made provision 
by their Ordinances for assistance and apparatus in certain classes 
in each of the Universities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, 
the provision being furnished partly from the University funds and 
partly from moneys voted by Parliament. 

In St. Andrews the Ordinances contained no regulations on this 
subject, but the University was left free to provide for assistance 
and apparatus where it might appear to be wanted, and in so far as 
the University funds could afford. From this source there have 
been provided an annual allowance of 100 guineas towards the 
class expenses of the Professor of Chemistry, and an allowance 
of £65 towards those of the Professor of Natural Philosophy. The 
latter allowance, with the interest of a sum of £1000 given by Mrs. 
Neil Arnott for the promotion of the experimental study of Natural 
Philosophy, brings up the total provision to the Professor to about 
the same amount as that allowed by the University to the chair 
of Chemistry. 

In each of the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow the 
Ordinances make provision for a salary from the public funds of 
£100 for an assistant in each of the classes of Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy, and of the same amount for 
each of two assistants — the one a teaching, and the other a labora- 
tory, assistant — in the class of Chemistry. They also made provision 
from the same source for a salary of £50 to a joint-assistant to the 
Professors of Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence ; but this 
sum has since been divided between the two chairs, so as to enable 
each Professor to have a separate assistant. The Ordinances 
further provide from the University funds in each of these Univer- 
sities an annual allowance for apparatus or class expenses of £100 
to each of the Professors of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, of 
£50 to the Professor of Materia Medica, and of £35 to the Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence. For the chair of Anatomy in each of 
these Universities, a sum of £200 is directed to be provided 
annually from the University funds towards defraying the salary 
of a demonstrator and other class expenses. 

In Aberdeen the arrangements made by Ordinance were gene- 
rally the same as those just stated in regard to Edinburgh and 
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Glasgow, subject to the exception that the salary of £100 each to 
assistants in the classes of Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and Natural 
Philosophy is provided from the University funds instead of from 
Parliamentary vote ; that the laboratory assistant to the Professor 
of Chemistry receives a salary of £50 instead of £100 ; and that 
the provision made for the chair of Anatomy is a salary of £100 
a year to an assistant from Parliamentary vote, instead of an 
allowance from the University funds of £200, as in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, for a demonstrator and class expenses. In Aberdeen, as 
in these Universities, the allowance of £50 for a joint-assistant to 
the Professors of Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence has 
subsequently been divided, so as to provide separate assistants to 
these professors. It need not be said, however, that an allowance of 
£25 thus provided for an assistant is quite inadequate in amount. 

The allowances thus made by Ordinance of the Commissioners 
have, in the University of Edinburgh, been supplemented to a 
considerable extent, and additional assistance furnished from the 
University funds. Thus, in the Faculty of Arts, each of the 
Professors of Logic, Moral Philosophy, English Literature, aud 
Engineering has been provided with an assistant. In the Faculty 
of Law, similar assistance has been given to the Professors of Scots 
Law and Conveyancing ; and in the Faculty of Medicine each of 
the Professors now has an assistant. The allowances, however, pro- 
vided for the assistants are generally insufficient, although probably 
as large as the University funds can fairly afford. 

Neither in Glasgow nor in Aberdeen has the University been 
able to strengthen the teaching in a similar way. In Aberdeen it 
may be that in some of the classes the numbers of the students 
are not so large as to render it necessary ; but in the Faculty 
of Medicine the present assistance is inadequate, and ought to be 
supplemented. In Glasgow additional assistance is largely required; 
and but for the difficulties in which the University is placed in 
regard to funds, and which have been forcibly pressed upon us by 
several witnesses, we cannot doubt that it would have been afforded. 

It would be impossible, in our opinion, to over-estimate the 
importance of aiding the Universities in the performance of their 
functions by the provision of additional teaching power, whether 
tutorial or practical. In some branches tutorial assistance is 
much needed to enable the system of written class-examinations 
to be satisfactorily conducted and extended, and to bring forward 
the less advanced students in large classes ; while in the depart- 
ments of Science it is essential that the means of practical instruc- 
tion should be largely increased. 
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It is now universallj admitted that no instruction in Natural 
Science can be regarded as efficient, either as a means of conveying 
exact information or as a form of mental discipline, unless it is to 
a large extent practical. Lectures, however good and however 
v^ell illustrated bj experiments or illustrations, and reading, how- 
ever extensive, cannot give the student that reality, precision, and 
fulness of knowledge which he obtains by making an experiment 
or a dissection, or studying a specimen for himself. 

With the first attempts to improve medical education, it was 
discovered that a book knowledge or lecture-room knowledge of 
Anatomy was of very little use to the surgeon ; and the attempt to 
teach Anatomy without a dissecting room, a supply of subjects, a 
collection of anatomical preparations, and the provision of assistants 
or demonstrators to supervise the course of practical instruction, 
and to give each student the personal attention required by 
beginners, would now justly be considered absurd. These adjuncts 
to the chair of Anatomy are rightly regarded as indispensable. 

The introduction of practical teaching in connection with other 
branches of Natural Science is of later date. But, at the present 
time, practical instruction in Chemistry, in Natural Philosophy, 
and in Botany, and to some extent in Zoology and Geology, is 
obtainable at the majority of the Scottish Universities ; and there 
is reason to believe that want of the needful accommodation and 
funds is the sole obstacle in the way of the organization of a com- 
plete system of laboratory work in all branches of Natural Science 
taught in these Universities. 

We therefore consider it desirable that arrangements should be 
made for practical instruction in connection with every chair of 
Natural Science, by the provision of funds for the payment of 
assistants, the purchase and maintenance of collections of apparatus 
and specimens, and by affording space in the University buildings 
for laboratories and museums. 

In regard to the latter, it may be remarked that, while it is 
highly desirable that teaching collections should be provided and 
maintained, we do not think that it is expedient that a University 
should charge itself with the heavy expense involved in forming 
and keeping up a large general museum. 

In applying the principles which we have explained, we have 
not seen our way to recommend that an allowance should be made, 
or that an existing allowance should be increased, to any particular 
class on the mere ground of the large number of students attending 
it. We think it not inequitable that, where a class is very large, 
the expense of additional assistance should be borne by Uie Pro- 
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fessor. The large income from fees^ which the size of the class 
briDgs with it, is fairly a source from which the assistance may be 
provided. 

In the case of many of the scientific classes, however, this rule 
cannot be applied. It is not from the size of the class, but from 
the nature of the subject, that the necessity of assistance arises ; 
and without assistance it may be impossible to conduct the teaching 
properly, although the income from fees may be small, or not 
more than moderate. 

Some of the scientific Professors have given a very large esti- 
mate of the amount that should be provided for purposes of 
assistance and illustration. For example, the Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Glasgow, Sir William Thomson, has placed the 
requirements of that class for assistance at a minimum of about 
£750, and for apparatus and materials for illustration at a further 
sum of about £200, making in all a claim of nearly £1000 a year ; 
whereas all the allowance now provided is £100 a year for an 
assistant from Parliamentary vote, and £100 a year from the 
University funds for apparatus and class expenses. 

We have endeavoured, as far as possible, to arrive at a just 
estimate of the requirements of different chairs for these purposes ; 
and, having done so, we^recommend that the following provisions, 
in addition to those now existing, should be made from the public 
funds. In each case we have stated the lowest sums which we 
think will be required. The recommendations apply to each of 
the three Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 

To the chair of Natural Philosophy there should be attached a 
first assistant with a salary of £250 a year, in addition to the 
present mechanical assistant at £100 a year. 

To the chair of the Institutes of Medicine or Physiology, there 
should be two assistants, one at a salary of £150, and the other at 
£100. There should further be an original allowance of a sum of 
£1000 for the purchase of apparatus and material of a permanent 
kind, and afterwards an annual sum of £100 for maintenance and 
for provision of new material. 

To the professorship of Botany two assistant demonstrators 
should be provided, if the class numbers as many as a hundred, 
the services of one demonstrator being necessary for about fifty 
students. In so far as additional demonstrators beyond two may 
be required, in consequence of the size of the class, we think that 
they should be provided by theProfessor himself. The demonstrators 
are required to aid the Professor in illustrations in the laboratory 
and also in field work. Their salaries should be £100 each. 
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In Edinburgh, and also in Glasgow, there is a botanic garden 
which is available in connection with the teaching of the class. 

In Edinburgh the garden is public property, and the Professor 
is regins keeper of the garden. The class-room, which is at 
the garden, and is under the charge of the Board of Works, 
requires development, the number of students having for some 
years been about 350, whereas the room is seated only for 
220. There is also a want of proper rooms for laboratory work. 
There is fortunately ample space for extending the present build- 
ings so as to provide the necessary accommodation, and its provision 
is urgently required. 

In Glasgow the botanic garden is the property of a private com- 
pany of subscribers ; but, in respect of the University having in 
1817 given a subscription of £2000 towards its formation, the 
Professor of Botany has a right to the use of a lecture-room in the 
garden. The lecture-room, however, is small, and quite inadequate 
for the wants of the class ; so that the teaching is now always con- 
ducted at the University, which in its present site is only about 
half a mile distant from the garden. Neither at the University 
nor at the garden is there sufficient accommodation for laboratory 
work or for the class herbarium. The garden has never received 
any aid from Government, and is much in need of support, the 
directors (of whom three are appointed by the University) having 
a constant struggle to maintain it even in its present insufficient 
state, there being a debt of considerable amount over the property. 
The directors are not in a position, nor, indeed, can they be reason- 
ably expected, to provide additional accommodation for teaching 
the class, or for the herbarium. To provide the necessary accom- 
modation, either at the garden or at the Univeraity, a grant from the 
public funds would be required. It would probably be the most 
convenient arrangement, that the accommodation should be pro- 
vided at the garden ; but, should there be difficulty in applying 
public money towards buildings to be erected on a site belonging 
to a body of private subscribers, we recommend that aid should be 
given to the University to enable it to extend the University build- 
ings for the purposes of the herbarium, and as far as necessary for 
laboratory accommodation. 

In Aberdeen there is at present no botanic garden. We have 
not, however, received any representation to the effect that the 
arrangements for teaching the class of botany are defective. 

To the chair of Natural History (Zoology), we recommend the 
like provision of assistants, and under similar conditions to the 
provision we have specified in the case of Botany, — viz., two assist- 
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ants at £100 each, on the footing of the class numbering 100. 
If the class exceeds that number, any further necessary assistance 
should be provided by the Professor. There should be attached 
to the class a laboratory for the instruction of the students, and 
also a class museum, for the original cost of which an allowance of 
£500 would be required ; and for the yearly maintenance of the 
museum an allowance of £50 should be made. We have already 
expressed our opinion that a University should not undertake the 
heavy expense of maintaining a general or public museum. 

To the chair of Geology which now exists in Edinburgh, and 
to each of the chairs of this branch which we have recommended 
should be founded in Glasgow and in Aberdeen, there should be 
an assistant at a salary of £100. A laboratory for the instruction 
of students and a class museum should also be provided, the latter 
at an original cost of about £250, and with an allowance of about 
£25 for annual maintenance. 

To the chair of Pathological Anatomy there should be an assist- 
ant with a salary of £100. 

To the chair of the Practice of Physic there should be an assist- 
ant at £50 a year. ^There should also be a clinical tutor to aid 
the Professor or Professors engaged in clinical instruction at the 
infirmary. His salary should be £50. 

For the two chairs of the Practice of Physic and Pathological 
Anatomy there should be provided a class museum, which might 
be maintained at an annual cost of £100. 

To the chair of Surgery, and also to the chair of Clinical Surgery 
where that exists, an annual allowance of £50 for the purchase 
and maintenance of instruments and mechanism should be made. 
There should also be a clinical tutor, at a salary of £50, to assist 
the Professor or Professors engaged in clinical instruction at the 
infirmary. 

In other respects, we think that the existing provisions for 
assistance and class expenses to particular chairs may, in the 
meantime, be allowed to stand as sufficient, subject to the following 
explanation regarding the chair of Materia Medica, for which a 
larger allowance for assistance may be required, if an instruc-' 
tor in Pharmacy should be attached to the chair as a first-class 
assistant. 

Under present arrangements, the holder of the chair of Materia 
Medica is required to deal with two subjects which differ very much 
in importance and have no necessary connection with one another. 
The first of these is Therapeutics, or, as Sir Robert Christison has 
proposed to term it, ^ Therapeiology,' and the second is Pharmacy. 
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Therapeiology embraces the stady of the inflaence of conditions 
upon life. So far as such conditions come under the head of 
climate, station, atmospheric conditions, zymotic agents, diet, and 
regimen, they shpuld be treated so as to form a scientific basis for 
the study of Hygiene ; while the action of medicaments on the 
economy is the subject of Therapeutics in the stricter sense. 

There can be no doubt that Therapeiology, as thus defined, is 
one of the most important branches of medical study, and that it 
has the strongest claims upon the attention of the student. We 
therefore consider that a full winter course of lectures should be 
devoted to it, and that the teaching of Therapeutics and the scientific 
principles of Hygiene should be the chief, if not the only, duty 
of the Professor of Therapeiology. This is of more importance 
now that the Universities give certificates or Science degrees in the 
department of Public Health. While the Professor of Thera- 
peiology would teach the scientific principles of Hygiene, the Pro* 
fessor of Medical Jurisprudence would continue, as at present, to 
apply these principles to the Hygiene of communities, and to the 
action of the law in relation to them. 

Pharmacy treats of tUe physical and chemical character of 
medicaments, and of the means of ascertaining their purity; 
explains the sources from which they are derived, and the 
modes of preparing them; and gives instruction in the art of 
compounding medicines from them. Essentially a practical sub- 
ject, it can be taught eiBciently only in a properly-constituted 
pharmacological laboratory, where the students can examine and 
prepare the objects of their study under the personal guidance of 
a competent instructor, aided by an assistant and by a practical 
dispenser. 

The instructor in pharmacy might either be a first-class assistant 
attached to the Therapeiological chair, or a separate lectureship 
on the subject might be instituted. But in the latter case it must 
be clearly understood that the chief duty of the instructor is not 
lecturing, but practical teaching. 

The course need not be of more than three months' duration. 



VIII. THE LENGTH OF THE UNIVERSITY SESSIONS, AND THE 
EXPEDIENCY OF INTRODUCING ANY CHANGES IN RESPECT 
TO THESE. 

On the subject of the length of the University sessions, and the 
expediency of introducing any changes in respect to them, we have 
received evidence from a number of witnesses. At present there 
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are two sessions in each of the UniversitieB of Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh, a winter and a summer session. In St. Andrews 
there is a winter, but no summer session. The winter session in 
each of the Universities extends from about the end of October or 
beginning of November to the beginning or end of April, embracing 
a period of about six months, with a break of a week or ten days at 
Christmas, and in some of the Universities one occasional holiday 
in each of themonths after Ghristma8,'but with no other interruption. 
The summer session lasts from about the beginning of May to the 
end of July, or for about three months. There is teaching in all 
the Faculties in the winter session, but in summer the teaching 
is for the most part confined to certain of the classes in the 
Faculty of Medicine, and in Edinburgh to certain of the law 
classes. In the Faculty of Arts the Professors do not teach during 
the summer, although lately attempts have been made in Edinburgh, 
and also in Glasgow, to utilize this part of the year for instruction 
by means of tutorial classes superintended by assistants, or fellows 
to whose tenure of oflBce teaching duties are attached. In Edin- 
burgh this system has been in operation for about ten years, and 
the attendance has steadily increased, consisting mainly of students 
resident in Edinburgh. 

By some witnesses the view has been pressed upon us that these 
arrangements should be altei'ed, and that the teaching by the Pro- 
fessors in Arts should be made to extend through the summer 
session. This view is advocated both oh the ground that it is un- 
desirable to leave the students free from regular University work 
for so long a period as half the year, and also because, it is argued, 
the course for a degree might be shortened by about a year if a 
larger portion of the year were spent at the University under the 
Professors. Another aspect of the same view, which, however, 
would not make the teaching extend over so long a period, has 
been presented to us in the shape of a suggestion that the Arts 
session should be divided^ into two parts, one to begin with the be- 
ginning of October and last till Christmas, and, after an interval of 
about a month, the second to begin about the end of January and 
last till about the end of May. This suggestion corresponds in 
some degree to another which has been made to us by some 
gentlemen interested in the Medical Faculty, that the medical year 
should be made to consist of two terms, each embracing four 
months' teaching, — viz., a winter session, extending from the begin- 
ning of November to the end of February ; and a summer session, 
from the beginnmg of April to the end of July. The ground of 
this change is stated to be, that for some of the summer courses 
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the present summer session of three months is too short, while for 
some of the winter courses the period of five or six months now 
assigned to them is said to be too long. 

On the other hand^ a great and preponderating weight of 
evidence has been bronglit before us to show that the present 
arrangements, when fairly and strictly carried out, are the most 
suitable and the best for the interests of both Professors and 
students. In the Faculty of Arts, some students, especially the 
less advanced, may feel a want of the means of instruction during 
the summer vacation. But while this want may be properly met 
by the institution or extension of the system of tutorial classes, we 
do not think it would be desirable to make the period of the Pro- 
fessors' teaching in any substantial respect longer than according 
to present arrangements it is. 

We hold this opinion in some degree in the interest of the 
Professors, and with a regard to the character of the men by 
whom the chairs of the Scotch Universities are to be filled. 
The emoluments of few of these chairs make them great prizes in 
a pecuniary sense to men of education ; and in the case of most of 
them, and certainly of those whefe the incomes are considerable, 
the pressure of the work during the winter session is constant and 
severe. The summer vacation is required not merely for rest and 
relaxation, but to afFord time for independent study and original 
research. 

A consideration of the interests of a large proportion of the 
students also leads us to the same conclusion. It is well known 
that a great number of the students in the Scotch Universities are 
of slender means, and that it is a struggle for many of them to 
maintain themselves at the University even with the session at its 
present length. Many more than might be supposed are engaged, 
even while attending the University during the winter, in other 
occupations, while others trust to the summer vacation for gaining 
the means of continuing their University studies in the following 
session. Without saying that the present arrangement of the 
academical year is the best that could be devised, it is that which 
long experience has shown to be most suitable to the circum- 
stances of Scotland. Nor is it without its advantages for the 
purposes of study. To the well-advanced and intelligent student 
the vacation affords an opportunity for reflection and self-culture, 
so as to prevent his University education from degenerating into a 
mere acceptance of facts and conclusions from the mouth of his 
teacher. For a student, indeed, who is backward or indolent, the 
leisure afforded by the long vacation may be useless or hurtful. 
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But to meet the case of such students the fitting remedy is that 
which we have already stated, the institution of summer tutorial 
classes where these do not now exist, and their extension, if 
necessary, where they do. 

As regards the suggested division of the medical year into two 
equal sessions of four months, instead of, as at present, a winter 
session of five months and a summer session of three months, the 
opinion generally expressed to us has been, tiiat the existing arrange- 
ment is preferable in various respects. While an equal division 
might give more scope to certain subjects, the course on which is 
now limited to three months, it would be unsuitable for others, for 
which a four months' course would be insufficient. On the whole, 
we have come to the conclusion that it would not be expedient to 
introduce the proposed change. 

Wliile, however, we are thus of opinion that no serious alteration 
in the present arrangement of the University sessions is desirable, 
we think, at the same time, that care should be taken not to admit 
of any encroachment upon them, either at the beginning or the 
end. We think that, in those classes in which there is no summer 
session, such as most of the classes in Arts, the winter session should 
be kept at the full length of six months, and that attendance for any 
materially shorter period should not be accepted for any University 
purpose. In some of the Universities, the matriculation lists are 
kept open for weeks after the nominal commencement of the 
session ; while, in the latter part of it, students are given their cer- 
tificates, on application, a considerable time before it closes. Again, 
examinations for degrees are allowed to take place in November 
after the session has commenced, and also in the spring some time 
before its proper termination. While these examinations are going 
on, the work of the classes must necessarily to some extent be 
interrupted, not merely in consequence of the Professors being 
engaged in examination work, but also by the withdrawal from the 
classes of the students who are undergoing examination. We 
think it right to point out that any arrangement, by which the 
examinations are held while the work of the winter session is still 
nominally proceeding, does not seem to be in accordance with the 
requirement in the Ordinance of the Commissioners under the 
Universities Act, by which it is directed that the examinations shall 
take place at such convenient time 'after the close' of the winter 
session as the Senatus Academicus may appoint. The Commis- 
sioners did not fix a time for examinations about the beginning of 
the session, but, where these have been instituted, the same reason 
which requires the spring examinations to be held after the close 
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of the session makes it desirable that those in the autupan should 
be held before the work of the session has began. 

In connection with the length of the session, we find it necessary 
to notice an arrangement lately adopted in one of the medical 
classes in the University of Aberdeen, which we feel satisfied the 
authorities of that University will, on consideration, direct to be dis* 
continued. By the Ordinance regulating graduation in Medicine 
in Aberdeen, it is provided (as is also the case in Edinburgh and 
in Glasgow) that, among other courses, a candidate must show 
that he has given attendance on a course of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, including not less than one hundred lectures. It is not 
in terms provided that more than one lecture shall not be given in 
one day, although it cannot be doubted that that was the intention 
of the Ordinance, and in every other case where a similar provision 
has been made it has been so understood and applied. But in the 
class of Materia Medica at Aberdeen a different view has been 
acted on, and an arrangement made whereby the lectures are 
delivered during two hours a day, so that the course of a hundred 
lectures, instead of extending over the full period of the winter 
session, is allowed to be completed within the three months^ course 
of the summer session. In this way an annua medicuSf or medical 
session of a year, which the Ordinance declares shall be constituted 
by at least two courses of not less than one hundred lectures each, 
or by one such course and two courses of not less than fifty lectures 
each, is allowed to be constituted during one summer session by 
attendance on the Materia Medica course of one hundred lectures 
delivered twice a day, and two other three months' courses. This 
arrangement, whether literally a compliance with the terms of the 
Ordinance or not, is so manifestly at variance with its spirit, that 
we cannot doubt it will be discontinued when the attention of the 
University authorities is called to it. 



IX. THE RECOGNITION OF EXTRA-MURAL TEACHING, AND THE 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH SUCH TEACHING SHOULD BE 
RECOGNISED. 

Under the head of Hlie Recognition of Extra-mural Teaching, and 
^ the conditions under which such teaching should be recognised,' 
we understand it to have been intended that we should consider 
the operation of the present system, under which attendance on 
the lectures of teachers outside the University is allowed to qualify 
for graduation in Medicine — whether that system should in any 
respect be restricted, modified, or extended, and whether and, if 
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so, under what conditions it shoald be made to applj to graduation 
in otiier Faculties. 

The recognition of attendance on lectures elsewhere than within 
the University has long prevailed in the Faculty of Medicine in 
the difiFerent Scotch Universities. A candidate has not been re- 
quired to show that he has passed the whole of his course of study 
in the University to which he applies for a degree, or even that he 
has taken such portion of it as may not have been spent in that 
University at another University in Scotland. Attendance in the 
hospital schools of London,and elsewhere, has been accepted, and all 
the attendance required within the University in which a student 
seeks to graduate, is one out of the four years of medical and 
surgical study necessary for the degree. Nor is it in schools at a 
distance alone that attendance is accepted as qualifying. In the 
University of Edinburgh, under a system which has now lasted 
for a number of years, and which was in effect continued under 
certain conditions by the Ordinances of the Commissioners under 
the Universities Act, the lectures of teachers of medicine in the 
city of Edinburgh, although unconnected with the University, 
are recognised for the purposes of graduation to the extent 
of one year of the curriculum, or four of the prescribed depart- 
ments of medical study. Further, in the case of any repetition of 
attendance on a particular branch, which is often desirable, the 
whole of such additional attendance may be given beyond the 
walls of the University. 

Except in regard to the clinical courses, which necessarily 
depended on the arrangements made by the directors of the city 
infirmaries, and so were generally beyond the control of the 
University authorities, this system of recognising extra-mural 
teaching within the University town itself did not exist either in 
Qlasgow or in Aberdeen prior to the regulations introduced by the 
Commissioners' Ordinances. In Aberdeen, although made com- 
petent by the Ordinance No. 16 for regulating graduation in that 
University, it has not even now been established, and perhaps can 
hardly be expected to exist under present circumstances, seeing that 
the city is not sufficiently large to afford scope for rival teaching, 
and that there is no medical corporation within the city to give it 
encouragement. In Glasgow the case is different. The Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons of that city grants licences for medical 
practice independently of the University, and the population is so 
large as to present an ample field for the labours of several teachers 
in most of the branches of a medical education. Accordingly, 
under the powers vested in the University Court by the 15th 
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Ordinance, recognition has been accorded to the lectures of various 
private teachers within the city; and it is reasonable to hope that 
the competition which the Professors of the University must thus 
be prepared to meet, may be attended with the like beneficial 
results which have been found to follow in Edinburgh from the 
similar system which has long prevailed there. 

The stimulus, indeed, to medical education and the advantage to 
the University school itself which such a system of rivalry, when 
applied within reasonable limits and with discretion, is calculated 
to afford, are generally recognised by the most competent judges. 
Not even by the Professors, who might be supposed to look upon 
competition with disfavour, have we been urged to recommend 
the abolition of the system, or its restriction within narrower limits 
than at present. By a few witnesses, on the other hand, it has 
been represented that these limits might be extended ; and it has 
even been said that it would be well that there should be no limi- 
tation whatever to the number of classes that may be taken extra- 
muraliy, and that no portion of the curriculum should necessarily 
be attended within the University. In this view we do not agree. 
It is a feature of the Scotch University system, and, in our 
opinion, a highly valuable feature, that the Universities teach as 
well as examine for their degrees ; and we do not think that, con- 
sistently with the preservation of their character in that respect, 
the conditions under which extra-mural teaching is now admitted 
could safely be relaxed. These conditions we believe to be as 
liberal as those of any University which is not merely an 
examining body. 

In the Faculties of Divinity in the different Universities, extra- 
mural teaching is admitted for the purpose of qualifying candidates 
for graduation. So long as a candidate has taken his Arts course 
at the University, his course in theology is accepted as qualifying 
for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.), although that course 
may have been taken in a Theological Hall outside the University. 
This liberal arrangement has, no doubt, arisen from a desire on 
the part of the Universities to make their degrees in Divinity 
accessible not only to students of the Church of Scotland, but also 
to those of non-established churches who may desire the distinction 
of a degree ; and we believe that to a considerable extent advan- 
tage has been taken of the arrangement by members of more than 
one of these churches. Professor Dickson, the Professor of 
Divinity in Glasgow, stated (Q. 1934) that in that University, 
while the majority of the graduates belonged to the Established 
Church, there was still ^ a very considerable number of dissenters. 
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^ and of various kinds of dissenters/ This is understood to be the 
case in the other Universities also. As we have already stated, the 
examination for the degree is purely of a scientific cliaracter, and 
such as to test the candidate's due acquaintance with theological 
learning; and his admission to the degree is not fettered by any 
condition as to his personal belief.* 

In the Faculties of Arts and Law, except in so far as attend- 
ance at one University is admitted as qualifying, to a certain 
extent, for graduation at another, there is not at present any recog- 
nition of extra-mural teaching. The course of study must be taken 
in University classes under the Professors, in order to entitle a 
student to proceed to a degree. We have given anxious considera- 
tion to the question, and much evidence bearing on it has been 
laid before us, whether the system of extra-mural teaching should 
be extended to these Faculties, and particularly to the Faculty of 
Arts. By those who advocate its application to these Faculties, 
the precedent of the arrangements in the Faculty of Medicine has 
been strongly pressed upon us ; and it has been represented, with 
force, that what has succeeded so well in that Faculty may reason- 
ably be expected to prove equally beneficial to the education in 
other Faculties. The undoubted advantage attending it, that, 
should there happen to be an inefficient Professor within the Uni- 
versity, the student is provided with an alternative class outside, 
has been dwelt upon ; and it is argued that it may be desirable, in 
some cases, to give a Professor the incentive to exertion which the 
necessity of competing with an extra-mural rival affords. On 
the other hand, — confining our observations for the present to the 
Faculty of Arts, — it is said that the objects proposed in the 
instruction given in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine are not the 
same. The primary object of the teaching in the former Faculty 
is culture, in the latter to impart information. Hence, while it 
may not be very material for the University in the one case to 
inquire where a candidate has acquired his information, provided 
be gives proof that he possesses it^ the mere test of an examination 
in the other is not sufficient to show that the student has cultivated 
his faculties in that way which it is the aim of his University 
training to ensure. Moreover, it is said, the establishment of 
extra-mural competition would tend to influence injuriously the 
character of the Professor's teaching. At present that teaching is 
not limited to what is necessary to prepare students for thd degree, 
and is not even directed to that as its main object. It is raised 

* The returns show that in the last ten years 15 degrees of B.D. have been 
granted in St. Andrews, 57 in Glasgow, 81 in Aberdeen, and 105 in Edinburgh. 

F 
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considerably above the degree standard, and has never been 
cramped by a regard to the examination. Bat, were there to be 
rival teaching for the degree, were there to be a competition for 
students between the Professor inside and lecturers outside the 
University walls, and if, as might be expected, some of the outside 
lecturers were to seek a reputation of being successful in preparing 
their pupils speedily for the examinations, and to shape their teaching 
to that end, the Professor might be tempted in self-defence, and in 
order to prevent his students from deserting him, to follow a similar 
course. The evil effects of what is expressively termed the 

* cramming' system might be apprehended, and the examinations 
would come to have that narrowing influence on the University 
instruction which hitherto they have not had in Scotland, and the 
existence of which in some quarters elsewhere has been deplored. 

After weighing with attention these opposite views, we have 
come to the conclusion, that it would not be expedient to intro« 
duce the system of extra-mural teaching into the Faculty of 
Arts. We have arrived at this opinion not in the interest of 
the Professors, but of the character of the University teaching. 
There is no doubt that the incomes from class fees of some, 
at least, of the University Professors would suffer were the 
change introduced. However excellent their teaching might be, 
there would always be a certain number of students who would 
be attracted to the outside teachers. But compensation for any 
loss of fees would form a necessary condition of the introduction 
of the system, so that we have not been moved by a consideration 
of that loss in arriving at a conclusion. The main argument that 
has weighed with us has been that which we have explained, 
that a cramping effect on the education given in the Universities 
might be anticipated. 

On. this subject the opinions expressed to us by many witnesses 
are deserving of weight. The Rev. Dr. Lindsay Alexander, for 
example, said (Q. 5637), ^ There is no doubt this to be said in 
' favour of extra-mural teaching, that by competition the students 
^ might have the advantage of receiving the instructions of a supe- 

* rior man outside the college to what might be found inside ; but 
^ I think there are disadvantages on the other hand. When sub- 
' jected to competition, men are tempted rather to lower the 
^ standard of their teaching than to elevate it.' Again, Professor 
Blackburn, in replying to the question (Q. 8631), ^ Is not competi« 

< tion a good thing ? ' said, ' No ; there is a great fault in competi- 

< tion. What would it be competition for ? Simply for coaching 

< men to pass a certain examination. The result of that would be 
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^ that the Professor would either be outbid, or he would take to cram 
' forihe examination; and it is utter ruination to a man to teach 
^ for the purpose of making his students pass an examination. I 
^ have got extracts from different places oh the subject, and the 
^ best opinion everywhere is to the effect that teaching for the special 
^ object of examination is utterly bad.' Among other witnesses to 
the same effect, we may refer to the evidence of Mr. John Kerr. 
Being asked (Q. 8907) what his objection was to extra-mural 
teaching, he replied, ^ It would tend to produce cram. The end 
' and aim of the extra-mural teacher would be to make the 
^ students pass the examination, and he would be apt to disregard 
^ the culture that underlies mere knowledge ; and that is not the 
' case in most of our chairs/ (Q. 8908.) ' I suppose you think 
' the Professor in self-defence would be obliged to do the samet ' 
* He would be tempted to do the same. The teaching of our 
^ University chairs is higher a good deal than the examination.' 

In the views stated by these witnesses we fully concur. We 
think the statement is justified, that at present the teaching of the 
Professors is considerably beyond the requirements for the degree ; 
and any step that would tend to lower its character ought not, in 
our opinion^ to be taken without its appearing that the advan- 
tages it holds out are such as to compensate for the evil. 

The most weighty argument on the other side of the question is 
that founded on the case of an inefficient Professor, to whose teaching 
it may be desirable to have an alternative course open to the students 
outside the University. But cases of inefficiency in Professors are 
not frequent; and we hope and believe that they are even less 
likely to occur under the present constitution of the Universities, 
than they have been in tiie past. Considerable changes have been 
introduced in the system of patronage ; and the establishment of 
retiring allowances for aged and infirm Professors removes to a 
great extent the inducement to men to cling to their chairs after 
their energy has gone, from which in former times the Universities 
suffered. It is true that the present scale and conditions of retiring 
allowances are not so favourable as fully to meet that evil, but we 
trust that they may be placed on such a footing as to reduce it to 
very small proportions. 

Our opinion therefore is, that extra-mural teachers should not 
be allowed to compete with the Professors in the curriculum 
classes which qualify for the degree in Arts. It will be kept in 
view that, as regards the instruction given in the junior classes 
of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, the fullest competition will 
be allowed between the Professors and teachers of schools by the 
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requirement which we propose, that no student shall be admitted 
to the senior class in any of these branches, with a view to 
graduation, without having passed the ^ First Examination/ whether 
his education may have been taken at school or in the junior 
classes of the University. 

Considerations of a somewhat similar character to those which 
we have stated as applicable to the Faculty of Arts apply to the 
Faculty of Law in this matter. The aim of a University training 
in law is rather to give a broad and scientific character to legal 
education than to prepare students for passing examination. We 
believe that it has generally succeeded in that aim, and it would 
not, in our opinion, be desirable to introduce a change which 
might present an inducement to Professors to give their teaching 
a less liberal direction. 

It will be understood that, while we are unable to recommend 
the introduction of extra-mural teaching in the Faculties of Arts 
and Law by way of competition with the Professors, the observa- 
tions we have made do not in any respect apply to the recognition 
or appointment of lecturers in any Faculty on subjects not repre- 
sented in the University, or not so fully represented as may be 
desirable. On particular branches, it may often be highly 
advantageous to encourage men who have made them their special 
study to deliver lectures to the University students ; and this may 
be done most effectually by granting them recognition as Univer- 
sity lecturers on such branches. 

The subject of extra-mural teaching has been presented to us by 
some witnesses in a different aspect from that which we have been 
considering. This new aspect relates to a proposal for the extension 
of teaching by the University Professors to persons not members of 
the University, rather than to the admission of outside teaching of 
University students to qualify for University purposes. It has 
been represented to us, that it might be desirable to require or to 
encourage the Professors to give the benefits of literary and 
scientific instruction to many who, either from want of means or 
from their engagements in other pursuits, cannot become Univer- 
sity students, but to whom it might be an advantage to have an 
opportunity of profiting by the instruction which University 
lectures afford. A scheme of this nature was instituted tenta- 
tively by some of the Professors of St. Andrews lecturing in 
Dundee during the winter of 1875-76. The success attending 
this attempt was considerable; the audiences were large, and 
the interest taken in the lectures was evinced by many of 
those who attended submitting to examination, and showing that 
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they had profited considerably by tiie instruction. The lectures, 
indeed) were of a somewhat popular character ; and probably it 
could not be expected that, were the instruction to assume a more 
systematic form, the attendance would be so large. At the same 
time, the experiment is encouraging ; and in other places also, as 
in Glasgow and Aberdeen, the importance of extending the 
benefits of University instruction and examination to other than 
University students has been strongly pressed upon us. It has 
been further said that, to enable the instruction to be such as to 
afford a satisfactory training in particular branches, it would be 
desirable to obtain aid from the public funds to assist the 
Universities in taking action in the matter; but it is obvious 
that it is essential that a sufficient amount of local co-operation 
should be secured before either University or public aid is 
afforded. 

We are sensible of the importance of the subject which was 
thus brought before us ; but we do not conceive that it falls 
within our province to express an opinion regarding it, or to say 
how far it might be practicable for the Professors to engage in 
such exteiTial teaching consistently with their primary duties to 
the Universities. We are satisfied that the ^ recognition of extra- 
' mural teaching,' mentioned in Your Majesty's Commission, refers 
to the recognition of teaching outside the University for Uni- 
versity purposes, and not to extra-mural teaching by the Professors 
to persons who are not University students. 

X. REGULATIONS AS TO TIME, PLACE, RIGHT, AND MANNER OF 
PRESENTING AND ELECTING ALL UNIVERSITY OFFICERS. 

Under the tenth head of our inquiry, viz. ^ Regulations as to 
^ Time, Place, Right, and Manner of presenting and electing all 
^ University Officers,' most of the evidence that has been presented 
to us has related to the election or appointment to professorships. 
Suggestions have also been laid before us in regard to the election 
of Rector, particularly in those Universities where the mode of 
election is by the students voting in* nations; and, as to other 
offices also, we have received evidence on various points falling 
under this head. 

The Act of 1858 transferred to the University Court the right 
of nomination to any professorships, the patronage of which had 
previously been exercised by the Senatus, or by any of the pro- 
fessors or officers of the University. In the University of Edin- 
burgh, the appointment to a considerable number of the chairs 
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had been vested in the Town Council of the city, and the right of 
nomination to these was given to a special body of seven Curators — 
four nominated by the Town Council, and three by the University 
Court. In Aberdeen, the union of the two Colleges required that 
special arrangements should be made in regard to rights of 
patronage; and, accordingly, the Commissioners under the Act 
were empowered to determine in whom for the future the 
patronage should be vested, ^ having regard, as far as possible, to 
* the preservation of the existing rights of patronage/ In discharge 
of this duty, the Commissioners ordained that the patronage of 
certain chairs should belong to the Crown, of others to the 
University Court, and of one, that of Divinity, to a body com- 
posed of certain representatives of the Synod of Aberdeen and of 
the University. In no other respect were the Commissioners 
authorized to interfere with the right of nomination to chairs 
in any of the Universities. 

With regard to the patronage which has been vested in the 
University Courts, we think the evidence shows that it has been 
exercised in a satisfactory manner. It is generally admitted that 
these bodies have, in making appointments, endeavoured to secure 
that the candidate selected should be the best man for the office. 
It has, indeed, been suggested that in some cases local influences 
have been brought to bear upon the members of Court, and that 
arguments of a theological kind have been used to bias their 
judgment in appointments to chairs not in the Theological Faculty. 
It cannot be said, however, to have been shown that their decisions 
have in any way been influenced by considerations apart from their 
duty as patrons, and certainly no ground has been afforded for the 
conclusion that they should be deprived of the patronage which 
the Act gave them. 

In Edinburgh University, part of the patronage of professorial 
chairs is vested in the Court of Curators. This Court is at present 
constituted of four representatives of the municipality and three 
members nomiiAted by the University Court. We think it might 
be desirable to add one representative of the General Council of 
the University, and one to represent science and learning. The 
latter might be the President of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh 
for the time being. 

In making appointments to professorships, the University Courts 
act through those present at a meeting, choosing the candidate 
who may, in the opinion of the majority, be the most eligible. 
Voting by proxy or by voting letter is not admitted, the votes only 
of those who are present being reckoned in the election. This 
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seems to us the proper, and probably the only legitimate, course for 
the Court to follow. It has the obvious advantage of enabling 
the members to interchange confidentially up to the moment 
of election their views or information regarding the different 
candidates. 

The practice of the Curators in Edinburgh, in exercising the 
patronage vested in them, has been different. Votes of absent 
members have always been admitted by letter addressed to the 
Secretary, and it is stated to be the opinion of the Curators that 
they have no power to prevent any of their number from voting in 
that way. We are of opinion, however, that it would be desir- 
able that they should follow the same practice in elections as is 
observed by the University Court. 

The patronage of the professorial chairs is divided as follows : — 
51 chairs are in the patronage of the Crown. 
20 chairs are in the patronage of the University Courts. 
16 chairs are in the patronage of the Court of Curators of 

Edinburgh. 
8 chairs are in the patronage of the Curators in combination 

with other public bodies. 
5 chairs are in the patronage of public bodies, such as the 

Faculty of Advocates. 
3 chairs are in the patronage of private patrons (the Duke 

of Portland, Marquis of Ailsa, and Earl of Leven). 
It will bo'observed that the Crown possesses a large amount of 
patronage in the Universities. It cannot be doubted that, in advis- 
ing as to its exercise, a Minister of the Crown acts with a desire to 
be free from local prejudices or partialities. At the same time, it 
must be very difficult for a Minister to obtain ample and trustworthy 
information as to the needs of the University in which a chair is 
vacant, and as to the qualifications of the numerous candidates 
who apply in case of a vacancy. Numerous testimonials are gene- 
rally sent in by each candidate. The manner in which testi- 
monials are too often collected has become a scandal to those who 
give them and to those for whom they are given, and the testi- 
monials themselves are untrustworthy as to the ability or quali- 
fications of the candidates. The Minister of the Crown has 
therefore in them no information on which he can rely in making 
a recommendation to Your Majesty. He is obliged to obtain per- 
sonal evidence«of the sufficiency of the candidates, and this is not 
unfrequently given under political bias. . Sepresentations are made 
to him by members of Parliament, who may be guided more by 
political considerations than by the interests of the Universities. 
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In London, the University College and King's College have followed 
a course in regard to candidates for professorial chairs which, when 
applied with the necessary modifications to the Scotch Univer- 
sities, would seem to offer a valuable mode of conveying trust- 
worthy information to the Minister of the Crown, or to the public 
bodies entrusted with the exercise of patronage. Each candidate 
should be requested to furnish a statement of his qualifications, 
and of any works he may have published, and deposit this evidence 
with the secretary of the University. The documents should be 
transmitted to the Senatus, who should then appoint a committee 
of members, not confined to a single Faculty, to consider and report 
upon them. The report should be full, and contain the reasons 
for preferring one or two of the candidates, and should be accom- 
panied by the detailed reasons of dissent of any members who 
do not agree to the recommendations of the committee. The 
Senatus should consider, and either confirm the report or give 
reasons for its dissent and for any recommendations which it might 
offer, the minority of the Senatus having the right to state their 
views. These detailed reports, with the reasons of dissent, if any, 
should be transmitted to the University Court for consideration, and 
be forwarded by the Court to the Minister of the Crown, with any 
observations which the Court might desire to make. The patronage 
would rest wholly with the Crown, as at present ; but the Minister 
would be able to make his recommendations with the fullest 

information as to the interests of the Universitv. 

•p 

Public bodies entrusted with the patronage of chairs have as 
much need of a responsible analysis and sifting of the qualifications 
of candidates as a Minister of the Crown. The same informatory 
method should therefore be pursued in regard to all chairs in the 
gift of the University Court, the Curators, or public bodies. The 
Senatus would in all these cases only be an intermediary for 
collecting and reporting on the evidence of qualifications supplied, 
while the actual patronage and responsibility would rest as at 
present. The reports of the Senatus ought to be full and frank, 
and therefore should be treated as strictly confidential, and would 
necessarily be given under a deep sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of the University. 

In St. Andrews, three of the chairs in the United College are 
in the gift o.f private patrons. The professorship of Humanity 
is in the patronage of the Duke of Portland, that of Civil and 
Natural History in the patronage of the Marquis of Ailsa, and 
the professorship of Chemistry in that of the Earl of Leven. 
This has been represented to us as a serious evil ; the patrons are 
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not in any respect bound to consult the University as to tlie 
appointments, and in making them, it is said that they often act 
without any communication with the University whatever. It is 
acknowledged that, in particular instances, good appointments have 
been made ; but the general result is said to be unfortunate, men 
of ability and distinction being deterred from o£Fering themselves 
as candidates for the chairs, apprehending that private interest and 
not merit may weigh in the appointment. The public confidence 
in the University is said to be diminished through the uncertainty 
as to who may be chosen to fill one of these chairs should it 
become vacant ; and some of the Professors hold the opinion that 
the fortunes of St. Andrews might have been different from 
what they are, had the University been freed from this fetter. 
With these views we strongly sympathize. It is an anomaly that 
three out of the nine professorships in the United College, the 
Arts College and the more important of the two in the University, 
should be in the gift of private persons. Nothing similar exists 
in any of the other Universities, and we think that, if prac- 
ticable, some arrangement should be made whereby the patronage 
may be transferred to other hands. Each of the chairs is sup* 
ported partly by endowment and partly by annual Parliamentary 
grant, and the patronage might appropriately be vested either in 
the Crown or in the University Court. 

In Edinburgh, a peculiarity in regard to the position of the 
patronage of the professorship of Botany has been brought to 
our attention. The Professor of Botany holds two commissions, 
one as Professor from the Town Council of Edinburgh, now 
represented by the Curators, and the other from the Crown, as 
'Begins Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh,* 
with ' the oversight, care, and direction of the Royal Botany 
' Oarden established at Edinburgh.' To this latter office a salary 
of £100 was attached ; but this salary seems to have been trans- 
ferred by Ordinance of the Commissioners under the Universities 
Act to the professorship in the gift of the Curators. We have 
already stated that the work of the class is conducted at the 
Botanic Garden, which is the property of the Crown, and not at 
the University ; and, indeed, the garden is essential to its proper 
teaching. Were a vacancy to occur, the Curators might appoint 
one gentleman to the University chair, and the Crown another 
to the regius keepershtp of the garden, and injury might result to 
the University school. To prevent this, it has been suggested, 
and seems desirable, that the patronage of the professorship should 
be transferred to the Crown, so as to unite the two offices under 
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one commission ; and, if it were thought necessary^ the patronage 
of some other chair, now vested in the Crown, might be given to 
the Curators in exchange. 

When the Act of 1853 for regulating admission to lay chairs 
in the Scotch Universities, 16 and 17 Vict cap. 89, was passed, 
u declaration was substituted for the test previously required. 
This declaration has been objected to by two witnesses (Professors 
Nichol and Edward Caird, of Glasgow) as unnecessary; and should 
any Act be passed to carry out the views recommended in this 
Eeport, it has been proposed by some of our number that this 
declaration should be altogether abolished ; but the majority are 
not prepared to recommend any alteration of the existing law on 
this subject. 

In the case of lectureships, which we have recommended should 
be instituted for certain subjects, we are of opinion that the right 
of appointment should be vested in the Senatus Academicus. 

With regard to the election of Rector, some witnesses have 
expressed the opinion that it should be taken from the students 
and transferred to the General Council. Many of the students, 
it is said, are too young to have such an important trust com- 
mitted to them ; the election and the preparations for it interfere 
with work and good discipline, and tend sometimes even to generate 
bad feeling within the University. A less radical change has been 
suggested by others, whereby the election should not be taken 
from the students altogether, but should be entrusted to a limited 
portion of their number, the junior or first year's students being 
excluded. This exclusion of first year's students would, it has 
been said, operate to prevent persons from matriculating and 
taking a class ticket with the view merely of voting in the 
election, as we are told has sometimes been done. This latter 
proposal to disfranchise the junior students we cannot regard as 
practicable. Any measure of disfranchisement that could be 
introduced with reference to any of the students must, we think, 
extend to all; and, as regards the allied manufacture of votes 
which this partial measure is specially intended to meet, we 
cannot believe it to be of so serious a nature, if it exists, as to 
necessitate the disfranchisement of all the first year's students as a 
special expedient to prevent it. Nor do we think that expedient 
calculated in itself to answer the proposed object. 

The proposal to transfer the election altogether from the students 
to the General Council receives a certain degree of support* There 
is no doubt that the election causes considerable excitement among 
the students, and, in the year in which it occurs, it has been 
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stated that, until the election is over, the work of the session is 
unsatisfactory and exposed to serious interruption. This evil 
may be reduced to a minimum by having the election at a very early 
period of the session. In some of the Universitiesy it could be 
fixed with advantage a good deal nearer the beginning than at 
present. In St. Andrews, for example, the election is as late as 
the fourth Thursday of November, and in Aberdeen it does not 
occur till December. It is said, indeed, that, if it is made very early 
in the session, at least too early to allow sufficient time for the 
students after they come up to arrange who are to be proposed for the 
office, the result may be to throw much of the preliminary agitation 
into the previous session, causing distraction at a time when it is 
of importance that the University work should be uninterrupted. 
It seems, however, that the period of about a fortnight from the 
beginning of the session, which is now given in Glasgow and in 
Edinburgh, is sufficiently ample for any necessary preparations 
for the election. If, indeed, it should appear that the disturbing 
elements of electioneering were to be transferred to a previous 
session, occasion might be given for considering whether the 
students should continue to possess a right, the exercise of which 
was shown to interfere so seriously with University work. But, 
in the meantime, it has not, in our opinion, been established that 
the evils attending the election are such as to call for a measure 
to deprive the students of a privilege which it is believed they 
highly value, and which in some of the Universities has long 
formed a prominent feature of University life. 

In two of the Universities, Glasgow and Aberdeen, the election 
is by the students voting in four nations, each nation having one 
voice in the election. This arrangement, which is a continuance 
of old usage, results not infrequently in a tie in the election, — ^two 
nations being for one candidate, and two for another, — so that the 
casting vote of the Chancellor of the University has to be called 
in. Dissatisfaction among the students against whose candidate the 
Chancellor's vote is given, and who may possibly be a majority of the 
whole students, has occasionally arisen in consequence; and it has 
therefore been suggested as desirable that a change in the system of 
election in these Universities should be effected. Some witnesses, 
reluctant to abandon the ancient form of nations, suggest as a 
remedy the creation of five nations instead of four ; while others 
propose that the four nations should still be retained, but that, 
when they are equally divided, the election should be determined 
by the absolute majority of students. The most simple remedy, 
undoubtedly, is to put an end to the system of nations, and to 
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make the election depend on a poll of the whole students, as is the 
case in Edinburgh and in St. Andrews. On the whole, we think 
this proposal the most satisfactory, and recommend that it should 
be adopted. 

The casting vote in the election of Rector, given to the Chan- 
cellor, to which we have referred, has been thought bj some 
persons to be an anomaly, he being an officer elected not by the 
students, but by the General Council, and it being said, therefore, 
that a more natural person to whom to entrust the deciding vote 
would be the previous Kector, according to the practice which 
existed in Glasgow before the Act of 1858. The previous Rector, 
however, has sometimes been himself one of the persons nomi- 
nated, and in such a case it would hardly be suitable to give him 
the casting vote. If, as we recommend, the system of nations be 
abolished, the occasions on which the exercise of a casting vote 
will be required will be so very rare, that it is not of great 
importance with whom it lies ; but we think that no good reason 
has been shown for altering the present rule. 

We have intimated our opinion that the election of Rector should 
be fixed at an early date in the session, with the view, as far as 
possible, of avoiding interference with University study. It follows, 
from the same consideration, that an extraordinary election should 
not be allowed to take place on any other day than the day fixed. 
Should, for example, a person be elected who should afterwards 
decline the office, a new election should not be allowed till the 
recurrence of the stated day at the beginning of the next session. 
This rule, indeed, may in its operation leave the University 
without a Rector for about a year; but, with the University 
Court increased in numbers, as we propose, and with the previous 
Rector's Assessor holding office till his successor is appointed, the 
absence of the Rector from the meetings of the Court will not 
cause serious inconvenience, and certainly, in our opinion, not such 
as to justify the excitement of a fresh election during the session in 
order to prevent it. As we understand, the Ordinances of the 
Commissioners under the Universities Act now provide for the 
election taking place only on the stated day. But it might be 
desirable to have a statutory declaration that an election at any 
other time is incompetent. 

Assuming that the members of Parliament for the Universities 
are ' University officers ' within the meaning of the clause in the 
Commission we are now considering, and that we are therefore 
entitled to express an opinion on the subject, we would recom- 
mend that the mode of their election should be assimilated 
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as nearly as possible to that prescribed for the election of Chan- 
cellor and of Assessor by the General Council by the Ordinance 
No. 11 of the Commissioners under the Universities Act. At 
present the election of a member is conducted according to the 
system established by the Representation of the People (Scotland) 
Act, 1868, incorporating with certain amendments the provisions 
of the Act 24 and 25 Vict. cap. 53, which allowed votes at elections 
for University members in England and Ireland to be recorded 
by means of voting papers. Under the system so established, the 
voting paper of each elector must be signed by him in presence of 
a Justice of the Peace, and must be delivered to the person 
recording the votes by some other elector nominated for the pur- 
pose by the voter. These requirements, particularly the former, 
are found to cause inconvenience and expense, which would be 
much lessened if the principle of the Ordinance were adopted. 
Under the Ordinance, the voting papers are issued to the members of 
Council not by the agents of the respective candidates, but by the 
Registrar, and are returned direct to him through the post by each 
voter, after the latter has filled up the necessary blanks in the 
voting paper. The signature of the voter is not required to be 
attached in presence of a Justice, and, indeed, is not required by 
the Ordinance to be attested by any one. In this latter respect, 
perhaps, the provision may seem somewhat lax, and the attestation 
of a witness might not unreasonably be made necessary. There 
are also one or two other modifications which seem to us desirable, 
whether for the election of Parliamentary representatives or of 
Chancellor and Assessor. These we shall indicate presently. 

The clause of the Ordinance provides that, in the event of a poll 
being demanded,^ the Registrar shall, on the next day but one 
^ after the day of meeting, issue through the post to each member 
^ resident in the United Kingdom, to his address as appearing in the 
^ register, a voting letter in the form of Schedule A hereunto 
^ annexed, with all the blanks filled up except the name of the 
^ person for whom the member votes, and the signature of the 
^ member ; and such letter shall be accompanied by a letter of 
^ intimation from the Registrar in form of Schedule B hereunto 
' annexed ; and each member, upon receipt of his voting letter, if 
^ he desires to vote in the election, shall insert the name of the 
^ candidate for whom he votes, and affix his subscription, and return 
^ the voting letter to the Registrar in such time that the Registrar 
^ shall receive the same within twenty-one days after the said day 
' of meeting.' After a provision for the votes being summed up 
by the Registrar in presence of some one on behalf of each 
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candidate^ there follows a proviso, ^ that it shall be lawful for the 

Registrar to deliver his voting paper with the blanks duly filled 

up as aforesaid to any member of the General Council personally, 

or to send it through the post to any member to a different address 

from that appearing in the register, on an application by such 

member to that effect being lodged with the Registrar not later 

than the day immediately following the day of meeting ; but the 

Registrar shall not in any case deliver the voting letter of any 

member to another member or to any other person, but shall 

either send it through the post or deliver it personally to* each 

member ; and no vote shall be reckoned in the election which is 

not returned under the signature of a member to the Registrar in 

a voting letter issued as aforesaid.' 

The Schedule A, referred to in this clause, is in these 

terms : — 

UNIVERSITY OF [Name of University']. 

VOTING LETTER. 

No. [Number of member as in the register], 

I, {_Name of member in full^ with his designation and residence, to be filed 
in by the Registrar,] hereby record my vote in f ayonr of * 
for the office of [^Chancellor or Assessor, as the case may be]. 



IDaU] 



The Schedule B is in these terms : — 

UNIVERSITY OF [Name of University]. 
Election to the office of ^Chancellor or Assessor, as the case may be]. 



Persons Nominated. 



A* D., . 

C. D., . 
£. r., . 



Proposed by 



[^Name of proposer.] 
Do. 
Do. 



Seconded by 



[^Name of seconder.] 
Do. 
Do. 



Sir, — I hare to intimate that the above-named persons have been nominated 
for the office of [^Chancellor or Assessor, as the case may be], and I have to 
request that, if you desire to vote in the election, you will insert in the blank 
of the accompanying voting letter the name of the person for whom you vote, 
and, after signing the letter, will transmit it to me at the University, so as to 
reach me on or before [day on or before which votes must be returned]. — I am, eta, 

[Date] Registrar. 



* Here the voter will fill in the name of the candidate for whom he votes, 
t Signature of voter. 
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As we have already indicated, it might be a reasonable secarity 
for the genuineness of the voting paper as returned, that there 
should be added to it a clause of attestation in some such terms as 
^ Signed by the said [Fbt^r] in presence of ' a witness, who shall add 
his signature, designation, and place of residence. 

We are further of opinion, and, indeed, it seems obvious, now 
that the members of the General Council are so numerous, that the 
provision requiring the voting letters and letters of intimation to 
be issued through the post on the day next but one after the day 
of meeting allows too short a time for this purpose. Unless these 
letters were prepared beforehand, it would be impracticable to have 
them prepared and issued within the time specified ; and before the 
day of meeting it may be uncertain whether there will be a contest, 
or, if so, what candidates will be nominated. The provision ought 
therefore to be altered so as, while directing that as far as possible 
the letters should be issued through the post simultaneously, 
to allow a longer time for the purpose, say six or eight clear 
days. Whether the system be adopted in the case of Parlia- 
mentary elections or not, this change should be made by the 
different University Courts procuring an alteration of the Ordinance 
for elections of Chancellor and Assessor, otherwise embarrassment 
may arise. 

Again, looking to the increase in the number of members of 
Council, we think it an inconvenient arrangement to require the 
Registrar to deliver voting papers to members personally, if appli- 
cation to that effect is made, or even to receive applications after 
the day of meeting for these letters to be sent to different addresses 
from those given in the register. No voting letters should be 
issued except through the post, and any intimations of changes of 
address should be lodged before the day of meeting. Were the 
provision abolished that no vote shall be reckoned in the election 
which is not returned in a voting paper, and were votes allowed 
to be given by members personally on certain days after the voting 
papers have been issued, any possible difficulty from members 
having changed their addresses would be greatly lessened. 

We think, also, it would be right that there should be added to 
the form of the voting letter a declaration, that the member has 
neither signed any other voting paper nor has voted previously at 
the election. 

The Ordinance, while directing that the votes shall be summed 
up in the presence of a representative of each candidate, does not 
contain any provision for the presence of other persons besides the 
Registrar either at the issuing or the opening of the voting letters, 
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the duty of issuing and opening them being left in the hands of 
that officer alone. Without suggesting that there is any likeli- 
hood of the Registrar failing in the performance of those duties, 
it seems to us that it may be well, for the satisfaction of those 
interested in the election, to provide that at the issuing and opening 
of the letters, fts well as at the summing up of the votes, repre- 
sentatives of the candidates may be present. 

In elections of members of Parliament, the headings of the letters 
would be slightly different ; but, in other respects, we are of opinion 
that this system, which has in practice been found satisfactory in 
elections of Chancellor and Assessor, might with advantage be 
applied to Parliamentary elections. In these, the present require- 
ment of the signature of a Justice causes serious inconvenience 
and expense, and even in some cases makes it impossible for mem- 
bers to record their votes ; for, in remote and thinly populated 
districts, there may not be a Justice within many miles of where a 
member resides. The requirement seems unnecessary, and ample 
security for the genuineness of the voting papers would be fur- 
nished by the attestation of a witness, as we propose. 

In Parliamentary elections we should not propose to throw on 
the Universities any expenses connected with the preparation or 
issuing of the voting letters, or indeed any of the expenses con- 
nected with the election. We think these should still, as at 
present, be borne by the candidates, to whom the change of 
system would probably cause a considerable diminution of expense. 

The members of Council, forming the constituencies of the 
Scotch Universities, chiefly consist of professional persons who are 
scattered through all parts of the United Kingdom^ In this 
respect they are more widely separated than the constituencies of 
the English Universities, and modes of election which have not 
proved inconvenient to the latter have been found ill adapted to 
the scattered constituencies of the Scotch Universities. Hence 
we desire to simplify the method of the Parliamentary election by 
assimilating it to that of the Chancellor and Assessor. 

XI. THE EMOLUMEft^TS AND RETIRING ALLOWANCES OF 
PRINCIPALS, PROFESSORS, AND LECTURERS. 

The eleventh head of our inquiry is, ^The Emoluments and 
' Retiring Allowances of Principals, Professors, and Lecturers.' 

In order to put us in possession of accurate information regard- 
ing the emoluments of the different Principals, Professors^ and 
Lecturers, we obtained returns of these emoluments from each of 
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the Universities applicable to the last six years. These returns, 
which are given in the Appendix, specify the sources of emolument, 
whether endowment or class fees, and also what deduction, if any, 
is made on account of class expenses or assistance. 

The returns show that the emoluments of the Professors are in 
general very moderate, and in many cases much below what is even 
sufficient for the respectable maintenance of gentlemen in that 
position. In a few instances, where the classes are numerously 
attended, the income from fees is such as to make the emoluments 
considerable, but, even in these cases, not such as can be viewed as 
large in relation to the incomes of many successful masters of 
schools. The emoluments, indeed, are not great when the amount 
of labour involved in carrying on the instruction of such large 
classes is considered. On the other hand, where, as in most of the 
classes, the attendance of students is only moderate or, as in some, 
very small, the incomes are for the most part correspondingly 
slender. It is true that in the case of certain of the Medical chairs 
the Professors have additional incomes from practice as physicians 
or surgeons, and that their position as Professors is not only con- 
sistent with, but is an aid to, their practice. Indeed, in certain 
departments of medicine, teaching can hardly be dissociated from 
practice, efficient teaching being dependent on practice, while the 
Professor's practice, on the other hand, is promoted by his teaching. 
Where this is the case, it is not necessary that the emoluments 
should be large, the indirect advantage derived from the chair 
presenting a sufficient attraction to good men, although the mere 
income may be small. But where the chair is not of a character 
to enable the holder to supplement his income by practice outside 
the University, we think that, subject to certain exceptions, the 
emoluments of a Professor should not be under £600 a year. In 
the case of St. Andrews, with its present limited attendance of 
students, there might be a difficulty in applying this rule^ and 
similarly it might be difficult of application to some chairs in the 
other Universities where the attendance is small. But, subject to 
such exceptional cases, the incomes ought not to be under the amount 
we have stated; and as in many instances they fall considerably short 
of it, the question arises in what way they may be supplemented. 

As regards any increase from endowment, in none of the 
Universities are there available funds for the purpose. The 
General University Fund, from which alone any increase could 
come, is even now in each of the Universities insufficient for the 
claims made upon it for defraying the ordinary current University 
expenditure, including the wages of officers and servants, the cost 

o 
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of lighting, heating, and cleaning the buildings, the expenses of 
libraries, apparatus, illustration, and assistance, and other charges 
which must be met, and for which more liberal provision is required 
than can now be afforded. 

To some extent and in certain cases aid may be obtained by 
increasing the rate of class fee payable by the students. For the 
most part, the present rate of fee in the different classes is £3, 3s. 
In the Faculties of Divinity in all the Universities except Glasgow, 
the fee is under that rate, being either £2, 2s., as in Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews, or £1, lis. 6d., as in Aberdeen. Again, the 
rate of £3, 3s. is exceeded in the Faculties of Law, the fee being 
in general £4, 4s. for a winter session, or £5, 5s. where a winter 
and summer session are combined, as in the case of the classes of 
Civil Law and Scots Law in Edinburgh. In the Faculty of 
Medicine the fee is at the general rate of £3, 3s. in Glasgow and 
in Aberdeen, while in Edinburgh it is £4, 4s. . In the Faculty of 
Arts the normal rate of £3, 38. is exceeded in Glasgow in the class 
of Natural Philosophy, and in Edinburgh in the classes of Agri- 
culture, Sanskrit, Engineering, and Geology, in each of which 
classes it is £4, 4s. In the class of English Literature in St. 
Andrews and in Aberdeen the fee is only £1, Is. ; and this is also 
stated as the ordinary fee in the classes of Physiology and Natural 
History in St. Andrews. It may be added that, for a second 
session's attendance on a class, a reduced rate of fee is in many 
cases payable. 

We think that the time has come when the rate of fees may be 
revised, and in some cases increased. There is no reason why, in 
the Faculties of Divinity, the rate should in any of the Universities 
be under £3, 3s., to which the fee has recently been increased in 
Glasgow ; and accordingly we recommend that in each of the 
Universities it should be raised to that rate. In the other Faculties 
the rate of £3, 3s., which, subject to the exceptions we have stated, 
may be regarded as the normal rate, was fixed in most cases many 
years ago, no increase having taken place for fully half a century. 
In Edinburgh and in Glasgow there was an understanding 
lately arrived at by the University Courts that it ought now to 
be raised ; but any increase was proposed to be made conditional 
on the institution of entrance examinations, it being considered, as 
has been stated to us, that the increased rate of fee should be 
treated as providing compensation for an anticipated loss that 
might arise to certain Professors from the rejection of students at 
these examinations. No step to increase the fees was taken, the 
appointment of the present Commission having intervened. We 
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are of opinion that the rate may now properly be raised by each of 
the University Courts, with such modification in the case of 
repeated attendance on a class, and with such special exceptions, as 
the Court may think reasonable. When the increase of fee is 
made, it may be right that it should be expressly understood — 
and, if it is thought necessary, declared — that no Professor whose 
fee is raised shall have any right to claim compensation for loss 
of income said to be caused or apprehended from measures by way 
of improvements in the internal arrangements of the University 
effected, or that may afterwards be effected, by the University 
Court or otherwise. 

Perhaps it may be well to note, as the point seems to have been 
occasionally overlooked, that the regulation of the class fees rests, 
under the Act of 1858, with the University Court. Among the 
powers expressly conferred on the Court by that Act was that ' to 
' fix and regulate from time to time the fees in the several classes.' 

By an increase of the class fee it may be expected that a con- 
siderable addition will be made to the incomes of the Professors of 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, which, particularly in Glasgow 
and in Edinburgh, are very large. A considerable additional in- 
come will also be derived by certain of the other Professors whose 
classes are at present numerous. In the case of chairs with large 
classes, we are of opinion that any increase of revenue from raising 
the rate of fee should be applied chiefly to the better remuneration 
of the class assistants, or the provision of additional assistants. 
We think that the approval of the University Court should be 
obtained both as to the number and as to the remuneration of 
assistants, especially for large classes. 

In those cases, however, in which the income is under the minimum 
standard we have stated of £600 a year, the number of students is 
in general small, and any increase of income from an increase of the 
fee will be slight. There is, therefore, no alternative but to look to 
a considerable extent for the necessary aid to the public funds. It 
would not, in our opinion, be expedient to give the aid in such a way 
that the deficiency in the income of any Professor under £600 a 
year should be made up to that sum by an amount of salary varying 
according as his fees may rise or fall. It is desirable, if possible, 
to give every Professor the incentive to exertion which the depend- 
ence of a portion of his income on the success of his teaching and 
the number of his students gives. The proper mode of providing 
the increase would be to form, in the first place, an estimate of 
what amount of income each Professor may reasonably be expected 
to derive from his students; and, after that has been done, to make 
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his salary such as, with his estimated income from fees, shall 
bring up his total emoluments to not less than £600. 

As regards the position of the Principals in the di£Ferent Uni- 
versities, a different scale of remuneration must be adopted from 
that which we have stated as applicable to the Professors. As 
ofScIal heads of the Universities thej occupy a prominent 7)ublic 
position ; and, in the larger Universities in particular, situated as 
these are in the midst of wealthy communities, the expenses which 
the holders of the office must necessarily incur are considerable. 
It must be kept in view also that, except in the case of the Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, who is also Professor of 
Divinity, none of these officers has an opportunity of increasing 
his income by class fees. It may be right and advantageous that 
the Principal, as far as his time may permit, should deliver occa- 
sional courses of lectures on particular subjects suited to his special 
qualifications, and which may not be sufficiently provided for in the 
University otherwise. This is done by several of the Principals at 
present ; but it never has been the usage for the Principal to charge 
a fee for such lectures, and we think it undesirable that he should. 
It ought not to be looked on as part of his necessary duty, and he 
should be left free to superintend University arrangements without 
the possibility of a suggestion that he may direct them so as to 
favour his own pecuniary interests. In this view we cannot look 
with favour on a suggestion which has been made, that the Prin- 
cipal should be one of the Professors. Were he to hold the double 
office, he would constantly be exposed to the suspicion of acting in 
a spirit of favour to his special department. He should obviously 
be removed from the possibility of bias, and in a position to hold 
an even balance among the different University interests. In his 
capacity as head of the Senatus^ and also in the absence (which 
usually happens) of the Rector as the ordinary president of the Uni- 
versity Court, his time must in general be sufficiently occupied in 
superintending the administration of University affairs. To perform 
these duties satisfactorily requires constant care and attention ; so 
that, even on the mere ground of time, it would be difficult, and 
in the case of any of the more important classes impossible, for one 
man to act efficiently in the two offices of Principal and Professor. 
It is true that at present, in St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, the 
office of Principal is combined with that of Professor of Divinity ; 
but the College is a very small one, containing on an average not 
quite thirty students, and there is another Principal in the Univer- 
sity — ^the Principal of the United College, in which all the teaching 
in the Faculty of Arts is conducted. The precedent of St. Mary's 
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College could not safely be followed in Universities where there is 
but one Principal, and where the number of students is much larger. 
Moreover, it is our opinion that the position of St. Andrews should 
be assimilated to that of the other Universities in regard to there 
being only one Principal, and that, when such an arrangement can 
be carried out, the primarius professorship of Divinity in St. Mary's 
College should be dissociated from the principalship. In the mean- 
time, as long as there are two Principals in the University, and 
during the subsistence of any arrangement whereby the Principal 
of the United College may perform the duty of lecturing either 
on History or on English Literature, we think it reasonable that 
he should be entitled to receive from his students the usual fees 
for attendance on a curriculum class of the University. 

We have considered with care what amount of remuneration 
should be provided for the Principals in the different Universities. 
It is apparent that in the large Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow the office is a more prominent one, and must be attended 
with greater expense than in the other two Universities. Again, 
looking to the relative importance of the two Universities of Aber- 
deen and St. Andrews, and to the comparative size of the two 
communities in the midst of which they are situated, it is reasonable 
that the position of the Principal in Aberdeen should be placed on a 
n^ore favourable footing than that of the Principal in St. Andrews. 

Having regard to these considerations, we are of opinion that in 
Edinburgh and in Olasgow the emoluments of the Principal should 
not be less than £1200 a year, in addition to the official house of 
which each has now the right of occupation. At present the 
income of each of these officials is £1000 a year, and therefore an 
increase of £200 a year to each from the public funds is required. 

In Aberdeen the present income of the Principal is as nearly 
as possible £600 a year, and he also has an official house. We 
think a like addition of £200 a year should be made to his income, 
making it in all £800 a year. 

In St Andrews, as we have said, we think that provision should 
be made for only one Principal. The income of the Principal of 
the United College is at present on an average about £557 a year, 
and he has no official house. The Principal of St. Mary's College 
has an income including class fees of about £519, with the right 
of occupation of an official house; but although we recommend 
an arrangement whereby, when an opportunity occurs, his duties 
should be con6ned to those of the professorship of Divinity, it 
would obviously be impossible to recommend that, with so slender 
an income, his official residence should be taken from him. In 
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this way, as we think that the Principal of the University ought 
to have an official residence, we recommend that the Principalship 
of the United College, which we contemplate shoald eventually 
be constituted the Principalship of the University, should be pro- 
vided with a house, and that the salary of the office should be 
£700 a year. We also recommend that in the meantime the 
emoluments of the senior Principal should be made up to that sum. 
In order to effect these arrangements, it may be desirable to unite 
the University and the two Colleges into one corporation, and to 
have only one corporate fund under the management of one adminis- 
trative body, the present Senatus Academicus of the University. 
This might be effected without any serious interference with the 
existing appropriation of the funds of the different corporations. 

With regard to the provision of an official residence for the 
Principal of the United College, we believe that it has already 
been in contemplation on the part of the Government to place 
him in this respect in a similar position with all the other Prin- 
cipals of the Scotch Universities. This arrangenient will be 
necessary in the ultimate result, and we do not think it should be 
delayed until the office becomes that of Principal of the Uni- 
versity. 

It has been represented to us by various witnesses, that the pre- 
sent scale and conditions of retiring allowances are inadequate. 
These were established by Ordinance of the Commissioners under 
the Universities Act, after a correspondence with the Treasury, 
extending over the years 1860 to 1862, which is set forth in the 
Appendix to the Report of that Commission. The conditions 
originally proposed by the Commissioners were more favourable 
to the Professors than those which were adopted in the Ordinance ; 
but they were regarded by the Treasury as open to objection in 
certain respects, and ultimately the existing scale and conditions 
were sanctioned. These are embodied in the 26th Ordinance of 
the Commissioners, and are generally such that any Professor 
retiring from office on the ground of age or infirmity, after a 
service of ten years, is entitled to an annual allowance equal to 
twenty-sixtieths of the annual emoluments of his office, and to an 
increase of a sixtieth for every additional year's service until the 
allowance reaches forty-sixtieths, or two-thirds of the emoluments, 
after which the allowance does not increase, although the service 
may extend beyond the thirty years entitling to the maximum 
allowance. A Professor disabled by ill-health or infirmity, but 
who has not completed ten years' service, has no claim to a retiring 
allowance ; but the consideration of any such special case, as well as 
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of the propriety of granting an increased rate in otlier cases, rests 
in the discretion of the Treasury. 

These conditions are in e£Fect framed on the principles of the 
Saperannnation Act, 1859, 22 Vict. cap. 26, relative to persons who 
have held civil offices in the public service. By the 2d section of 
that Act, the rate of superannuation allowance in the ordinary 
civil service is fixed at ten-sixtieths of the annual emoluments after 
ten years* service, and increases by a sixtieth for each additional 
year's service until forty-sixtieths are reached at the end of forty 
years, when there is no further increase. To provide, however, 
for the case of persons holding professional and other special offices 
requiring qualifications not ordinarily to be acquired in the public 
service, and who receive their appointments in general at an age 
exceeding that at which public service ordinarily begins, the 4th 
section empowers the Commissioners of the Treasury by warrant 
to direct that, when the holder of any such office shall retire, ^ a 
' number of years, not exceeding twenty, to be specified in the said 
' order or warrant, in computing the amount of superannuation 
^ allowance which maybe granted to him under the foregoing sec- 
' tion of this Act, be added to the number of years during which he 
^ may have actually served ; and also to direct that, in respect of such 
^ offices or class of offices, the period of service required to entitle 
^ the holders to superannuation may be a period less than ten years, 
* to be specified in the order or warrant.' By the 10th section it is de- 
clared not to be lawful to grant any superannuation allowance under 
the Act to any person ^ who shall be under sixty years, unless upon 
' medical certificate to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of the 
' Treasury that he is incapable from infirmity of mind or body to 
' discharge the duties of his situation, and that such infirmity is 
^ likely to be permanent.' 

We have thought it right to quote this last provision, as having 
a material beaiing on the grounds on which a retiring allowance 
should be granted to a Professor who is above sixty years of age. 

It will be observed, that the rule adopted in the 26th Ordinance 
under sanction of the Treasury as applicable to Professors is in 
effect that of the first provision contained in the 4th section of the 
Act, ten years having been added to the actual period of service 
for the purpose of computing the amount of retiring allowance. 
The Act authorizes a number of years * not exceeding twenty ' to 
be added ; and, in the case of Professors, we are of opinion that the 
addition of ten only does not in the majority of cases provide a 
sufficient allowance. It appears from the correspondence between 
the Treasury and the Commissioners to which we have referred, 
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that the Treasury had at their request been furnished by the Com- 
missioners with a return showing the ages at appointment of the 
different Principals and Professors in the four Universities. These 
returns showed the average age of appointment of Professors to be 
between thirty-eight and thirty-nine, so that the addition of ten years 
to the actual service makes the appointment date back to an age be- 
tween twenty-eight and twenty-nine. We think that, if the addition 
allowed were of fifteen instead of ten years, it would, by enabling the 
appointment to date from an age between twenty-three and twenty- 
four, bring the rate of allowance more into accordance with that 
which operates in the case of persons employed in the ordinary civil 
service of the State. It would still be in compliance with the condi« 
tions of the 4th section of the Superannuation Act, as within the 
maximum addition of twenty years to the actual service which that 
section authorizes ; and it would, we think, remove much of the 
sense of hardship which is thought to attend the application of the 
present nile. We recommend, therefore, that this improvement 
in the rate of allowance should be made. 

We have quoted the words of the 10th section of the Super- 
annuation Act, making it unlawful to grant a superannuation 
allowance to any person ' under sixty years of age,' unless upon 
medical certificate of incapacity from infirmity of mind or body. 
This condition being made applicable to persons under sixty years 
of age, is clearly not applicable to persons who are above that age, 
on the ground, no doubt, that after sixty a man may be presumed 
to be in some degree incapacitated by age for the performance of 
his official duties. By the 9th Ordinance of the Commissioners 
under the Universities Act, prescribing the course to be followed 
by a Principal or Professor desiring to retire on the ground of age 
or infirmity, the University Court, to which he must make appli- 
cation by petition, is, on being satisfied that the applicant is, ' by 
^ reason of age or infirmity, permanently incapable to discharge 
' the duties of his office,' to report to Your Majesty in Council 
that in their opinion be should be permitted to retire; and on 
their opinion receiving the approval of Your Majesty in Council, 
he is to be entitled to retire on a retiring allowance. The 
terms of the Ordinance, it will be observed, leave it open to 
the Court to treat age in itself as a ground of incapacity, just 
as under the Superannuation Act any one above sixty is en- 
titled to I'etire on an allowance without a medical certificate of 
incapacity. In practice, however, we have been informed that in 
some of the Universities a medical certificate of permanent inca* 
pacity has been required from all persons, whatever may be their 
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age. This requirement has been found to stand in the way of 
persons retiring even at a very advanced time of life. A man 
who is very old may yet be in full possession of his faculties ; and 
although he may feel it would be better that he should retire, and 
it may be for the interest of the University that the chair should 
be filled by a younger man of greater vigour, he is both himself 
reluctant to apply for, and a physician may hesitate to sign, a cer- 
tificate that he is incapable to discharge the duties of his ofiice. 
The incapacity arising from age is generally a matter of degree, 
and it seems a wise provision of the Superannuation Act that, when 
a man attains a certain age, the degree of incapacity should not be 
a snbject for inquiry, but that the fact of incapacity should be 
presumed. For performing the duties of most professorships, we 
think it would be rare that a man x>i sixty would be incapacitated 
by age, and we are therefore disposed to recommend the adoption 
of a somewhat higher age beyond which a medical certificate 
should not be necessary. If an additional period of five years 
besides the ten now added to the actual period of service were 
sanctioned as we have recommended, we think it would not be un- 
reasonable that an addition of five years to the age at which, under 
the Superannuation Act, incapacity is presumed should also be made. 
In this way we would recommend that up to the age of sixty-five 
a medical certificate of incapacity should be required, but that 
after sixty-five a Professor should be entitled to retire on the scale 
of allowance corresponding to his period of service. 

There is one slight modification of the rule of computation by 
years of service which has been suggested to us as desirable, and 
which, although not affecting the rate of allowance to any material 
extent, is yet of some practical importance in the interest of the 
Universities. It happens not infrequently, that an appointment 
to a professorship has been made shortly before the commence- 
ment of the winter session, and the rule of calculation by years of 
service induces a Professor to delay an application for retirement 
which he is contemplating to that period of the year, so as to com- 
plete another full year of o£5ce. By the time the application is 
carried througli the necessary forms of a report by the University 
Court and approval by Your Majesty in Council, the next winter 
session of the University has either commenced or is so closely 
imminent that sufficient time is not given for the appointment of a 
new Professor, and for his making due preparation to enable him 
to carry on the work of the class. The class, therefore, if not 
suspended for the winter, is at all events conducted by the new 
Professor at great disadvantage. The suggestion accordingly is. 
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that in the case of Professors the computation should be not by 
years, but by complete sessions of service. By this arrangement 
a Professor would be enabled to present his application for retire- 
ment immediately after the conclusion of a session, without in- 
curring the loss of a year's service in respect of the full year, as 
reckoned from the day of his appointment, not having been com- 
pleted. All the year's work required from him would have been 
given, so that the University would lose nothing by his retirement 
being a few months earlier than by the present rule, while it would 
be benefited by greater time being afforded to his successor to pre- 
pare for the following session. We think it desirable that effect 
should be given to this suggestion. 

Several of the present Professors in the Scotch Universities have 
previously held chairs in the Queen's Colleges in Ireland, where 
we understand there exists a system of superannuation allowances 
to Professors from the public funds. It has been represented to 
us as desirable and fair, that persons in that position should be 
allowed to reckon their years of service in the Queen's Colleges 
along with their service in the Universities of Scotland in esti- 
mating their rate of retiring allowance. Seeing that the nature of 
the service in the two cases is the same, we think that this is a 
claim which should properly be allowed. 

In connection with the subject of the retirement of Professors, 
there is a want of a fixed and authoritative procedure for the 
resignation of a chair in cases where no retiring allowance is applied 
for. We think it would be desirable that intimation of an intended 
resignation should, in the first place, be made to the Senatus as the 
executive body of the University, and be transmitted by that body 
to the University Court with any observations which may be 
required in the interests of the University as to the time for 
receiving the resignation, and for appointing a successor to the 
vacant chair. The University Court, if it accepted the resignation, 
should then intimate the vacancy to the patron of the chair, with 
such observations as it deemed proper. 



XII. THE MODE OF APPOINTMENT TO BURSARIES, SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND OTHER SIMILAR FOUNDATIONS, 
AND THE CONDITIONS OF THEIR TENURE. 

We have considered with attention the subject embraced under 
the twelfth head of our inquiry, viz. ' The mode of appointment to 
^ Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and other similar Founda- 
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^ tionsy and the conditions of their tenure.' The value for 
educational purposes of a well-organized system of bursaries and 
scholarships, given on examination, is now well recognised, and 
we have received from various witnesses evidence bearing on 
the conditions under which such foundations may most advan- 
tageously be established, and showing the beneficial results which 
may be expected from them. By a ^bursary' is meant, in 
general, a pecuniary aid given to a student to enable him to 
prosecute his course at the University. The terms 'scholar- 
'ships' and 'fellowships' are used to denote pecuniary rewards 
given to students after they have completed their course, or a portion 
of it, for distinction shown in their University studies. 

Bursaries may be bestowed in any of the Faculties, but at 
present the great majority of the bursaries in the different 
Universities are attached to the Faculty of Arts. In the Facul- 
ties of Divinity also the proportion of bursaries to the number 
of students is in general large. In the Faculties of Law and 
Medicine there are at present very few bursaries. 

There are two great classes of bursaries — competition bursaries, 
and presentation bursaries ; the former being given according to 
the result of a coihpetition among candidates, and the latter 
bestowed by the patrons to whom the right of presentation belongs, 
either as matter of favour, or according to their opinion of the 
claims of different applicants. 

It would be impossible in our opinion to over-estimate the value 
of competition bursaries in the Faculty of Arts, as an incentive to 
the schools to send up their pupils to the University in an advanced 
state of preparation, and as an effectual means of securing a 
high standard of attainment among the students entering the 
University. The University of Aberdeen affords a conspicuous 
instance of the success of the system. In that University, the 
returns that have been furnished to us show that, in addition to 
137 presentation bursaries, there are as many as 155 bursaries 
open to competition in the Faculty of Arts, while the number of 
Arts students for the last sixteen years has averaged 337. A few 
of these bursaries are as low in value as £6 or £7, but the majority 
vary from about £10 to £35 a year. They are generally tenable for 
four years, or the period over which the Arts course usually ex- 
tends, and about forty are awarded by competition each year to the 
students, about 100 in number, entering the University for the first 
time. A much larger number of candidates, however, come up for 
the competition, the number who come forward being stated by the 
late Principal Campbell at from 250 to 300. While some of 
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the unsuccessful competitors may obtain presentation bursaries, 
or may have sufficient means to attend the University without a 
bursary, the majority return to school, and either abandon the 
idea of entering the University or prepare for the competition in 
another year. The effect of the system on the standard of attain- 
ment of those entering the University is veiy marked. Principal 
Campbell, who was for some years Professor of Greek in King's 
College, Aberdeen, before the two colleges were united, and who 
had himself been a student in the University of Glasgow, and 
also in Ekiinburgh, stated to us that the Aberdeen system has had 
the effect of securing a higher standard of teaching, as well as of 
results, than in the other Universities. ^A Professor,' he said, 
^ who has to teach Latin or Greek in the University of Aberdeen, 
^ is much surer of his ground with the young men than a Professor 
' elsewhere. I was surprised at the work that I could get out of 
' some of these boys ; and I found it was all produced by this, that , 
' they had been accustomed to work with the bursary competi- 
* tion in view.' 

We believe that, to some extent, the high standard shown by the 
students entering the University of Aberdeen is attributable to 
the fact that that University draws its students mainly from the 
district in which the judicious application of the funds under the 
Dick and Milne bequests has succeeded in elevating the character 
of the teaching given in the parochial schools beyond that which 
generally exists in other parts of Scotland. But, independently 
of this advantage in the character of their early training, there 
cannot be a doubt that the prominence assigned to the annual 
bursary competition at the University has operated powerfully in 
raising the standard of attainment among the students. Not 
merely to the boys themselves when at school, but to the school- 
masters, the bursary competition presents an object towards which 
their energies are constantly directed, and the influence on the 
education both at the schools and at the University is most 
beneficial. 

The advantages of the bursary competition are now so generally 
acknowledged, that for some years in the other Universities 
also a similar system has been established: An open bursary 
competition is held annually at the beginning of the session, and 
the number of students who come forward for it is rapidly in- 
creasing. It is true that in Edinburgh and in Glasgow the open 
bursaries are not yet so numerous as to make the effect of the com- 
petition so generally felt as it is at Aberdeen ; but these Univer* 
sities are now receiving, year by year, endowments for foundations 
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of this kind, and it may be hoped that in time those beneficial 
results will follow which are so conspicuous in Aberdeen. 

Considering that much benefit may be looked for from an 
increase in the number of competition bursaries at the larger 
Universities^ we cannot feel surprise at a suggestion which has 
been made to us by some witnesses, — viz., that the bursaries which 
we have described as ^ presentation bursaries/ and for which there 
are some valuable foundations both at Glasgow and at Edinburgh, 
should be thrown open to competition, and not bestowed by the 
mere will of the patrons as at present. As far as the conditions 
of the foundations under the control of the Senatus Academicus 
permit, we believe that in each of the Universities that body 
properly confers them as rewards of merit, and in most instances 
according to the result of the annual competition. In some 
cases also, the patrons of bursaries, although not bound to do 
so, voluntarily place their bursaries among those to be bestowed 
in that way. This course has long been adopted by the Town 
Council of Aberdeen, who have a considerable number of 
bursaries in their gift, and their example may with propriety 
and with advantage be followed by similar bodies at the other 
University seats. It cannot, however, be said that as yet 
the applications which have been made to private patrons to 
allow their bursaries to be competed for have been attended 
with success ; and, indeed, the evidence shows that very 
frequently the persons on whom such presentation bursaries 
have been bestowed have either been undeserving of them or 
have failed to turn them to fair advantage. Professor Ramsay, 
of Glasgow, has placed before us a careful analysis of the per- 
formances of different classes of bursars at that University from 
1860 to 1870, arranged under the three heads of those appointed, 
(1) by the Senate ; (2) by the Duke of Hamilton, who has the 
patronage of certain valuable foundations ; and, (3) by the Town 
Council of Glasgow and other public bodies. From this analysis 
it appears that, of class prizes during the ten years, the competition 
bursars had on an average gained 6^ apiece ; the Exchequer bursars 
(who are appointed by the Senate without special examination), 5^ ; 
the Duke of Hamilton's bursars, about 1 apiece ; and the bursars 
appointed by public bodies, only about ^ of a prize apiece. The 
analysis also shows the different kinds of certificates obtained by 
these classes of bursars respectively, and the result shows, as stated 
in Professor Ramsay's evidence (Q. 7761), ^ (1) the conspicuous 
^ excellence of the competition bursars, and of those appointed by 
^ the Senate without examination ; (2) that the great bulk of the 
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^ bursars appointed by individual patrons, or by public bodies, are 
' distinctly below the average in point of merit, they not having 
^ obtained on the average one good certificate apiece during the 
*' whole of their University course ; (3) that the bursars appointed 
^ by the Senate, with or without examination, have been the best 
' students in the University; (4) that the worst of all are the 
' bursars appointed by the public bodies.' 

These and other facts of similar bearing were brought before 
the Commissioners who reported on the Endowed Schools in Scot- 
land in the year 1875, and the conclusions, at which those Com- 
missioners arrived, after reviewing the evidence before them, were, 
^ (1) that bursaries in the patronage of public bodies should be 
*' thrown open to public competition ; (2) that bursaries in the gift 
' of private individuals under £10 in value should be combined 
^ so as to form bursaries or scholarships of higher value, and that 
' these should be thrown open to competition; (3) that for all 
^ other bursaries in private hands, or locally restricted, the Uni- 
' versity should be empowered to prescribe a standard of quali- 
' fication, and, in the event of no qualified candidate presenting 
^ himself, the bursary should be for that term thrown open to 
* competition.' 

In these conclusions we concur with some qualification. It has 
been represented to us that they do not go far enough, and that 
the evidence establishes the expediency of the total abolition of all 
private rights in the patronage to public University endowments. 
Even, however, were we of opinion that the abolition of private 
patronage would be desirable, we cannot regard it as practicable. 
Endowments are given or bequeathed now, as fonnerly, for the 
foundation of University bursaries subject to certain restrictions, or 
to be placed in the gift of private trustees or other persons. We 
are far from desiring to discourage such foundations, but, if un- 
controlled by any condition as to the character or attainments of 
the persons on whom they are to be bestowed, they may indeed 
be of little use, or perhaps hurtful. If, however, it is provided, 
as we think it ought to be, that no one shall be allowed to hold a 
bursary in the University for more than one year who fails to pass 
creditably the ^ First Examination ' required of all students pro- 
ceeding to a degree, and that, in the event of a presentee to a 
bursary being unable to pass that examination, the bursary shall 
for the remaining years of its endurance be included among 
the bursaries open for competition, a check on the admission of 
bursars of inferior qualifications will be afforded, and it may 
be expected that private patrons in presenting to bursaries will 
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be induced to ase greater care than in some cases they have been 
in the habit of doing. 

We recommend, accordingly, tliat all bai^saries in Arts not open 
to competition shall be made sabject to a general condition that the 
persons presented shall pass the ^ First Examination ' for a degree 
witliin a year after entering the University, subject, in the event 
of failure, to the forfeiture of the bursar's right, and to the bursary 
for the remaining period being included in the list of competition 
bursaries for that occasion. 

Thus, if a bursar be presented for a term of years and shall pass 
the ^ First Examination ' within a year, he would enjoy his bursary 
for its full term ; but if he fail to pass the ^ First Examination ' 
within the year, he would forfeit his bursary, which would be 
thrown open to competition for the remainder of the term. After 
that had expired, the patron would have his right of a new pre- 
sentation, in the same manner as if his presentee had proceeded 
without interruption through his full curriculum. 

We desire to guard ourselves against being supposed to dis- 
approve of presentation bursaries. Far from holding the opinion 
that all educational aids should be thrown open to competition, we 
think that presentation bursaries, when properly applied, and 
under due restrictions, may serve a beneficial end. It is the 
declared object of many of these foundations to assist poor and 
deserving persons in studying aC the University. This object we 
regard as important in itself; and we think it is substantially 
attained, and that the main design of the founders is promoted, ff 
the endowments are conferred on deserving j students, whose means 
are too narrow to admit of their prosecuting a University course 
without them, although it may be that, possibly from early diffi- 
culties, their deserts in the way of attainment are not of the 
highest order. We should therefore disapprove of any step that 
would exclude such persons from the possibility of the assistance 
which presentation burs^es afford. It is true that bursaries have 
frequently been bestowed by patrons with too little care or discrimi- 
nation. But this is by no means always the case; and with the 
restrictions proposed by us as to passing the ^ First Examination ' 
within a reasonable period, we think that presentation bursaries 
may be of great value in the educational system of the Universities. 

There is one class of bursaries which are in an intermediate 
position between open competition bursaries and presentation bur- 
saries — viz., bursaries restricted to students from certain localities. 
Such bursaries are now frequently founded by county associa- 
tions, and it has become usual to include them in the general com- 
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petition, subject to the condition that the competition is open 
onlj to young men from the particular locality. Although not of 
such wide utility as perfectly open bursaries, they are yet valuable 
as encouraging education in the districts to which they are limited. 
If, indeed, it should happen in any year that no student appeared 
from the locality of sufficient merit to pass the ^ First Examina- 
' tion ' within a year, the bursary should, we think, for the re- 
mainder of the term, just as in the case of private bursaries, be 
open to general competition. 

When the funds are not (as frequently happens) in the hands of 
the University, the University has no official means of knowing 
when the bursaries are vacant or dormant ; and even when it is 
known that they are dormant, difficulty may be experienced iu 
securing that they are filled up. In some cases we have been 
told that private patrons, when applied to by the University for 
information, have either sent no answer, or have replied that the 
University had nothing to do with the matter. 

The details of any scheme involving interference with the 
patronage of bursaries, or with the conditions of bursary founda- 
tions in any respect, must probably be entrusted to some body, such 
as the General Universities Court, specially empowered by statute 
to deal with the subject. The Ordinances of the Commissioners 
under the Universities Act effected many important changes in 
foundations of this kind ; but cases have been brought before us 
of bursaries with which, perhaps from the foundations being of 
too recent a date, they did not deal, but which are now left 
useless, from such causes as smallness of value, or the nature 
of the conditions attached to the foundations. Our attention was 
specially called to this subject by the Senatus Academicus of 
Aberdeen, where several bursary foundations are now unavailable 
from causes of this kind. 

The existing University authorities, it must be kept in view, 
have no power of themselves to make any alteration, however 
desirable, in the conditions attached to bursary foundations by the 
founders. It would appear, indeed, that in some instances a 
power of this kind has been assumed, the foundation bursaries, for 
example, in St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, having, on strong 
grounds of expediency, been reduced in number, and the value of 
each proportionally increased by the College, with the consent of 
the University Court ; and again, in the case of the valuable 
Kedhyth bursaries in the University of Aberdeen, new arrange- 
ments, not sanctioned by the deed of foundation, having been 
made by the Senatus Academicus and other trustees, in concert 
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with the patron, the Earl of Seafield. Any such changes, however, 
are beyond the power of the College or University ; and neither 
the consent of the University Court, nor the concurrence of the 
patron, can operate to make them valid. 

In the event of power being given to any body to deal with the 
conditions of bursary foundations, it would be well that the case of 
bursaries attached to schools, but tenable at a University, should 
be embraced within their functions. The Redhyth bursaries in 
Aberdeen, to which we have just referred, are in this position. 

. A subordinate question in regard to the appointment to com- 
petition bursaries has been raised — ^viz., as to what is meant by a 
student's ' first or second session of attendance in the Faculty of 
' Arts ' within the meaning of various bursary Ordinances, which 
provide that the competition shall be open to students entering on 
their first or second session. It is represented that if a student, 
when he comes to the University, passes the present preliminary 
examination, so as to be enabled to complete his course in three 
years, he is then in effect entering on his second year, and that he 
ought not to be allowed to compete in the following year, when, 
although he has actually been in attendance for one year only, he 
is virtually, it is said, entering on his third session as far as Uni- 
versity standing is concerned. It is said, in short, to be unfair 
that students who are practically in their third year should com- 
pete with those who are in their first. There is much force in 
this objection ; but we think it would be obviated by the arrange- 
ment we are now to suggest. We propose that the general 
bnrsaiy examination should be combined and made identical 
with the *^ First Examination,' the passing of which we have 
recommended should be required of all students proceeding to 
a degree. In that case, every student would have one chance, 
and one chance only, in the general barsary competition, viz. on 
the occasion of his passing the ^ First Examination.' It has been 
suggested that a student who fails to pass the ' First Examination ' 
in one year and passes in the next will have two chances in the 
bursary competition. But this seems to us to be a mistake. One 
who does not pass the * First Examination' cannot with any pro- 
priety be said to be in the number of those whom the examiners 
are to classify as either successful or unsuccessful in the bursary 
competition. This arrangement might, it appears to us, have a 
salutary effect in inducing schools to send their pupils to the 
University in as advanced a state of preparation as possible. 

We have suggested that the bursary examination should be 
combined with the ^ First Examination,' and to a certain extent be 

H 
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identical with it. In carrying out this saggestion, we should 
propose to adhere pretty closely to the precedent set by the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in the bursary competition^ which has proved 
of so much service in that University. In this examination there 
are two classes of subjects — the one compulsory, the other 
optional. The compulsory subjects are: Translation of Latin 
and Greek prose, with grammatical questions ; English grammar ; 
Arithmetic as far as fractions and proportion ; and the first book 
of Euclid. The total number of marks obtainable in this division 
of the examination is 600. 

In addition to these, the candidate must take some one of the 
following optional subjects: — ^A. Translation of English prose into 
Latin (the so-called version) ; B. Algebra and Geometry ; or any 
two of the following: (a) Higher Latin; (b) Higher Greek; 
(c) English composition ; {d) French ; {e) German ; (/) Chemistry; 
{g) Zoology. The total number of marks obtainable in these 
optional subjects is 400. 

It will be observed that the examination in the compulsory sub- 
jects closely agrees with that which we have recommended for the 
' First Examination/ and the latter might be made an essential part 
of the bursary examination. 

But it is reasonable to require from a bursar something more 
than is demanded for simple admission to the senior classes, and 
this requirement is met by the examination in the optional sub- 
jects, which has the further advantage of enabling the candidate 
to obtain credit for acquirements in departments of knowledge 
other than those embraced by the compulsory examination, and of 
giving importance to the modem languages, and to physical and 
natural science. 

While fully approving of the principle of the Aberdeen scheme, 
however, it appears to us that it is susceptible of improvement in 
detail. 

The number of marks (400) attached to the * version ' is alto- 
gether out of proportion to its value as compared with the number 
(200) allotted to higher Latin, higher Greek, and to the transla- 
tion of English into a modem language ; Physical Geography and 
Natural Philosophy are entirely omitted from the list of scientific 
subjects ; and Zoology, of which it is very difficult to give any real 
knowledge in schools, is received in place of Elementary Physiology, 
which may very readily be taught well, and a knowledge of which 
is an indispensable preliminary to Zoology, while it is useful to 
every one and of special value to the intending medical student. 
liVe have recommended that the Arts student who has passed his 
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^FirstExamiiiation/anddesires to proceed to a degree in Arts, should 
be permitted, in place of going through the existing corricalum, to 
select any one of five departments of study ; and we are of opinion 
that the distribution of the optional subjects, and the value to be 
assigned to them, should have reference to the specialization of the 
student's career thus permitted (omitting the department of Philo- 
sophy as unfitted for youthful students), in some such manner as 
the following : — 

Optional Subjects. 

I. Division of Literature and Philology. 

Higher Latin with Version, . . . 400 

Higher Greek, .... 400 

English GompositioD, .... 200 

French, • . . . . . 200 

German, ..... 200 

II. Division of History and Political Oeograpby. 

Greece, ..... 200 

Borne, ...... 200 

Britain, ..... 200 

m. Division of Mathematical Science. 

Algebra, ..... 200 

Geometry, ..... 200 

lY. Division of Natural Science. 

Natural Philosophy, . . . .200 

Chemistry, ..... 200 

Animal Physiology, .... 200 

Botany, ..... 200 

Physical Geography (including Elementary 

Geology), ..... 200 

The candidate should be permitted to select from this list sub- 
jects to the value of 400 marks ; in other words, either of the first 
two, or any two of the others. 

It is of great importance, in canying out this scheme, that the 
examinations in natural science should be made to some extent 
practical, so as to prevent the preparation for it from consisting in 
a mere getting up of text-books. 

Although students after passing the ^ First Examination * would 
not be entitled to join in the general bursary competition, it would 
of course still be competent, and also desirable, to have bursaries 
or scholarships awarded at a later stage of a student's course for 
distinction shown while at the University. 

The observations we have made relate mainly to the mode of 
appointment to, and conditions of, tenure of bursaries in the Faculty 
of Arts. In the more advanced Faculties, the foundations for 
pecuniary aid to students in prosecuting their course at the Univer- 
sity receive sometimes the name of bursaries and sometimes that 
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of scholarships. Some of the bursaries are presentation barsaries 
in the gift of private patrons ; but the scholarships, being in all 
cases, we believe, in the gift of the University, are awarded accord- 
ing to merit, either on special examination or as shown by a 
student's distinction in his previous course. Thus, while the Eul- 
lerton, Moir, and Gray scholarships in Aberdeen, instituted by the 
47th Ordinance of the Commissioners under the Universities Act, 
are awarded after a special competitive examination, the Murray 
scholarship in the same University, as regulated by the 74th 
Ordinance of the Commissioners, is conferred on the graduate in 
Arts who, * after such examination or inquiry as they shall think 
' fit,' shall appear to the Senatus Academicus to be most deserving. 
It seems unnecessary to insist on the propriety of making merit 
the test of appointment to scholarships which are bestowed at an 
advanced stage of a student's University course. Any argument 
in favour of presentation bursaries in the Faculty of Arts, that 
they may afford assistance to deserving young men whose school 
edacation has been defective, is inapplicable to the case of pecuniary 
rewards given after a student has been for some years at the Uni- 
versity. Indeed, in the higher Faculties, it may be questioned 
whether presentation bursaries are of any utility, and whether it 
would not be desirable that all foundations of this kind should, as 
far as practicable, be thrown open to competition. 

In most cases, the scholarships or fellowships which have been 
instituted in the Universities arefree of any condition either as to 
future study or as to taking part in University work. To some, 
however, the condition of pursuing a course of study to the satis- 
faction of the Senatus Academicus is attached, while in the case 
of a few the holders are required to ud in the teaching work of 
the University. Thus, the William Euing fellowships in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, founded in 1874 under the will of the late Mr. 
William Euing, and which are competed for by graduates in Arts, 
are subject to the condition that the fellows shidl reside in Glasgow 
for at least nine months of the year, and shall ^ open private classes 
^ of limited numbers for ^ving instruction to and aiding students 
^ of the University (more especially during the vacation, or such 
' part thereof as may be found expedient) in such studies as may 
^ be auxiliary to or illustrative of the courses of lectures which such 
' students may have attended, or be desirous of attending, and also 
' to carry out the same purposes by a systematic course of private 
' tuition.' The fellowships are three in number, and are each of 
the value of £80 per annum. 

So also in the University of Edinburgh, the holders of the Bhind 
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Scholarships, which are two in namber, each of the annaal valae 
of £90, ' may be required to undertake duties connected with the 
' teaching of the Uniyersity, or otherwise assist in some department 
^ of its operations/ 

There can be no doubt that, particularly in the larger Univer- 
sities, foundations of this nature may be of value in provid- 
ing the means of tutorial aid to students during the summer. 
To the holder of a scholarship or fellowship the most valu- 
able form of endowment is one which is unfettered by condi- 
ticms of tenure, and which leaves him free to prosecute his studies, 
at the University or elsewhere, in the way he may consider most 
advantageous or most suitable to his future career in life ; but, 
seeing that there are not as yet many foundations in the Univer- 
sities for scholarships or fellowships, and that the want of teaching 
power, more particularly in the form of tutorial instruction, is 
much felt in some departments, it seems desirable that some pro- 
vision should be made in this way for its being given. 

It is probably from considerations of this kind that the 
Senatus Academicus have attached to the very valuable George A. 
Clark bursaries in the University of Glasgow, conditions which in 
some respects cannot be regarded as warranted by the terms of the 
foundation. These bursaries are four in number, and were founded 
under the will of the late Mr. George A. Clark of Paisley, who 
bequeathed in 1872 a sum of £20,000 to the University for the 
creation of four bursaries, tenable each for four years. No other 
conditions or directions as to the tenure of the bursaries were, we 
understand, specified in the will. Each of the bursaries being thus 
of the value of not less than £200 a year, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that the Senatus hesitated to follow the simple directions of the 
testator, and to leave the bursaries to be treated as ordinary bur- 
saries tenable by students in one or other of the Faculties of the 
University. Accordingly, the course adopted has been to direct 
that in each case the holder, who must have either graduated in Arts 
with honours or have presented himself for the final examination 
for the M.A. degree with honours, 'shall undertake, during his 

* tenure of the bursary, to follow such a course of study in the 

* University, or to give such assistance in the teaching work of 
' the University, as the Senate may determine.' It has been stated 
to us (see evidence of Dr. Fergus, Qq. 7574-7577), that the 
employment of the bursars in tutorial work has been considered 
a grievance. There seems to be little doubt that it is beyond the 
power of the Senatus to require the bursars to take part in Univer- 
sity teaching, although it may well be believed that that body has 
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felt embarrassment as to how best to apply so valuable a founda- 
tion consistently with the terms of the bequest. 

Still the Senatos ought not in such circumstances to assume a 
power of prescribing conditions unwarranted by the deed of founda- 
tion. It b the duty of that body, where the conditions of a bequest 
have been left indefinite, and where difficulty is felt as to the 
employment of the funds, to obtain the authority of the Court of 
Session for a scheme under which the endowment may be applied. 

It should not be forgotten that the most important use of such 
scholarships or fellowships as are tenable by graduates is to provide 
men of special literary or scientific capacity with the means of 
developing that capacity, and thus to encourage learning and aid, 
original investigation. A scholarship burdened with tutorial 
duties cannot be said to subserve this function ; and such influence 
as the University authorities may feel empowered to exercise upon 
the holders of scholarships should rather be directed to obtaining 
from them guarantees that the privileges they enjoy are turned to 
good account in the directions we have indicated. 

We believe that the interests of learning and of science in 
Scotland would be greatly promoted by increasing the number of 
scholarships tenable by graduates. The great difficulty in the way 
of a student who has the ability and the will to devote himself to 
literary work or scientific research, is the want of the means of 
maintaining himself during the time which must elapse between 
the termination of his University life and his establishment in a 
definite position in the world of letters or of science, and scholar- 
ships provide the only obvious means of meeting this difficulty. 
But while the liberality of private benefactors is largely augmenting 
the bursary fund, — to which in Aberdeen alone £30,000, and 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow even larger sums have been added 
during the last fourteen years, — ^and full, if not superabundant, 
provision is thus made for students, the scholarships open to 
graduates remain comparatively few. 

Professor Bain has suggested that, in the case of Aberdeen, a 
portion of the large bursary fund should be devoted to the institu- 
tion of scholarships in natural and mental science ; and we consider 
the proposal to be worthy of serious attention. 



XIII. THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE UNIVERSITIES, AND THE 
^ADMINISTRATION OF THEIR PROPERTY AND REVENUES. 

The financial position of the Universities occupied much of the 
attention of the Commissioners under the Act of 1858, and the 
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administration of their property and revenues has in a great 
measure been carefully regulated by the Ordinances of those 
Commissioners. We have obtained from each of the Universities 
full returns^ which are printed in the Appendix to our Report, 
and from which their present financial position may be understood. 
It seems right, however, to notice one or two points in regard to 
each of them, as indicating how far their actual position accords 
with the estimates made by the Commissioners under the Act of 
1858, and in what respects it may be desirable that changes should 
be introduced. 

University of St. Andrews. 

In the University of St. Andrews there are at present, as at the 
time when the Commissioners under the Act of 1858 presented 
their Report, three corporations, viz., the United College of St. 
Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Mary's College, and the University 
itself. 

The returns show that the income derived from the property 
belonging to the United College fairly accords with the estimate 
given in the Ordinance No. 21 of the Commissioners of 1858, 
for regulating the financial arrangements of the University and 
Colleges of St. Andrews. That Ordinance modified in various 
respects the arrangements which previously existed for the distri- 
bution of the College revenue among the Professors. The pro- 
perty of the College consists in a large proportion of land leased in 
farms ; and it was found by those Commissioners that a consider- 
able debt, amounting to about £10,000, had been charged upon 
the land for expenditure on supposed permanent improvements, 
but that no sufficient provision for the redemption of this debt had 
been made. The practice which existed of dividing the whole 
free revenue among the members of the College seemed hardly to 
be justified by the Act, 20 Geo. ii. cap. 32, under which the 
College was constituted, and was attended with obvious risk. The 
Ordinance, therefore, after providing for certain necessary charges 
on the College income, directed, with a view to the redemption of 
the debt, that a sum, sufficient to extinguish it in not less than 
thirty years, should be annually set apart as a terminable rent- 
charge for that purpose. Further, while authorizing, under certain 
conditions, the distribution of the College revenue among the 
Principal and Professors, it provided that before any such distri- 
bution should be made, a sum equal to five per cent, on the net 
residue of the income should be applied towards a Reserve Fund, 
intended as a source for meeting payments on account of.es- 
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traordinarj expenditure on the College property. To securey as far 
as possible, that no sums should be paid from this fund except 
for such extraordinary expenditure, the consent of the University 
Court to any payment being made from it was required* 

The returns furnished on the part of the CoUege show that 
these provisions of the Ordinance have been carefully observed, 
and it may be expected that they will have a permanent salutary 
effect on its financial position. A terminable annuity, amounting 
to £618, 18s. 4d., is paid to the Scottish Widows' Fund Assurance 
Society; and by means of this payment the debt of £10,000 on the 
College property will be extinguished at Martinmas 1892. At 
that period, accordingly, the available income of the College will, 
through the dropping of the annuity^ be increased in effect by 
£613, 18s. 4d., allowing, after a proportional additional pay- 
ment towards the Beserve Fund, an increased income of about 
£70 to the office of Principal, and of about £60 to each of the 
eight professorships in the College, to which a certain share in the 
surjilus revenue is attached. These are, the professorships of 
Humanity, Greek, Mathematics, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Natural 
Philosophy, Civil and Natural History, and Medicine. 

The professorship of Chemistry, although constituted a professor- 
ship in the United College by the Ordinance No. 21, has no share 
in the ordinary College revenues, its income, apart from Parliap 
mentary grant, being derived from the rent of a farm, in the pur- 
chase of which the sum bequeathed by Dr. Oray for the foundation 
of this chair was, along with another fund (the Garth Bursary 
Fund), invested. The income of the chair from this source was 
estimated by the Commissioners of 1858 at £125, but we are 
informed that the actual income has not exceeded £90. It has been 
explained to us by the Professor (Q. 2068), as the cause of the ovei^ 
estimate, that the College factor, at the time when returns were 
furnished to those Commissioners, had * assigned an increase of some 
^ £55 to Dr. Gray's foundation alone, while in reality that increase 
^ should have been divided between the Gray and Garth funds.' 

With tlie exception of the chair of Chemistry, regarding which 
the information laid before the Commissioners of 1858 led to their 
over-estimating its income from endowment to the extent of about 
£35, the average incomes of the chairs in the United College from 
endowment have in recent years fully come' up to the estimate given 
in the Schedule to the Ordbance No. 21. The revenue of the 
College, which fluctuates to some extent from year to year with the 
price of grain, was there estimated at £1180, 18s. lOd., while in 
1875-76, the last year for which returns have been furnished to us, 
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it amonnted to £1398, ISs. 7d. This^ however, is somewhat in 
excess of the income for previoos years ; but on the whole, the 
estimate stated in the Ordinance seems to have been a pradent one, 
and has not in general exceeded the income actoally realized. The 
present incomes of the different chairs from endowment are there- 
fore not unfairly represented by the sams set forth in the 
Schedule. It was stated in evidence by Principal Shairp, as one 
reason of the excess of income shown in the returns for 1875-76, 
that in that year for the first time the expense of coals and gas had 
been paid, not by the College, but from the funds of the Uni- 
versity. The sum paid for this purpose, however, was only £55, 
so that it accounts only to a small extent for the excess. It seems 
quite in accordance with the provisions of the Ordinance that the 
University funds should be applied to meet such expenditure in 
the Colleges, so long as there is sufficient University income for 
the purpose after making provision for prior charges. The state 
of the University finance renders it probable that in future years 
similar relief to the College funds may be afforded. 

The Principal, and also some of the Professors, of the College 
called our attention to the fact that inconvenience and difficulty 
had been caused by the Department of Woods and Forests having 
occasionally brought forward claims for arrears of teinds payable 
to the Crown from lands belonging to the College, after the teinds 
had been allowed to accumulate for years, and the amount had 
been expended or consumed by the College, in band fide ignorance 
of the existence of any claim. It is true that, on application by the 
College, an allowance seems to have been subsequently obtained 
from the Treasury to compensate for losses which individual Pro- 
fessors had sustained by this procedure ; but it is obvious that the 
finance of the College ia exposed to serious and harassing disturb- 
ance when such claims for arrears are made. The members of the 
body who have to submit to them are probably not the same as at 
the time when the different arrears were incurred, so that persons 
who have derived no benefit from the previous failure of the 
Crown officials to make the demand, may have their incomes 
seriously diminished by a large accumulated claim being un- 
expectedly brought against them. It may perhaps be impossible 
to prevent cases of this kind from arising, but whenever they do 
occur, we are of opinion that the College, which has been in no 
fault, should receive compensation from the Treasury. 

The Principal also called our attention to the inadequacy of the 
incomes of the different chairs in the United College, and pointed 
out that in several cases they were considerably below the amount 
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estimated in the Schedule to Ordinance No. 21. In illustration 
of this, he gare us a statement of the actual incomes as returned 
to the Treasury at Christmas 1875 on an average of the three 
previous years. The incomes so stated do not differ materially from 
the average of those returned to us; and undoubtedly, in the 
case of most of the chairs, they fall short of the estimates given in 
the Ordinance. As we have already explained, however, any 
deficiency of income under the estimate has not, except in the 
case of the chair of Chemistry, arisen from the former Com- 
missioners having formed an over-estimate of the income from 
endowment. With that exception, the deficiency is due entirely 
to a deficiency in the income from class fees. The number 
of students in the United College, which apparently had shown a 
tendency to increase at the time when those Commissioners 
reported, has in recent years considerably declined, and the 
Professors' incomes have consequently exhibited a proportional 
falling o£F. It is to be regretted that the cause to which the 
diminution of income must be attributed makes it especially 
diflScult to apply a remedy; but it may be hoped that St. Andrews, 
which in several respects has special advantages as a place of 
study, may in time attract more students to its classes* 

In St. Mary's College, the returns show that the estimate of the 
College income given in the Schedule to the Ordinance No. 21 
has been a moderate one. Indeed, in die ten years for which we 
have returns, the average income has exceeded by fully £200 the 
amount of £1115 stated in the Schedule. This excess, however, 
has been owing, in a considerable degree, to the fact that the 
College has recently made a change of investment of part of its 
property, by selling a farm which had been purchased about forty 
years ago, and investing the proceeds (£4500) in securities returning 
a higher rate of interest The sum has been distributed equally 
over three investments, viz., the debenture of a Heritable Securi- 
ties Association, returning 4^ per cent. ; the funded debt of the 
Glasgow and South- Western Railway Company, at 4 per cent.; and 
a deposit with the Bank of New Zealand, at 5 per cent. From the 
increased income which these investments now give, as compared 
with the returns derivable from land, it may be expected that there 
will be for some time an improvement in tBe incomes of the three 
chairs in the College towards the support of which the free 
revenue is applicable, viz. the office of Principal and primarins 
Professor of Divinity, the Professorship of Divinity and Biblical 
Criticbm, and the Professorship of Oriental Languages. We 
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think it right, however, to point out that any such change of 
investment of College or University property is a step which can 
be approved of only if calculated to be permanently beneficial. It 
may be that a sale of land which has been purchased by a 
corporate body within recent times is less open to objection than 
would be a sale of property which had formed part of its original 
endowment, or which had been granted to it in that form ; but 
as a geneiral rule, land is more advantageous as an investment for 
the property of a Corporation than a loan or other investment 
giving a fixed return in money, any alteration in its money value 
keeping pace for the most part with that of other commodities. 
Hence, although an immediate increase of income may be obtain- 
able by converting land into money, and investing the proceeds 
otherwise, it may still not be advantageous for a corporation to 
make the change. Particularly may it be disadvantageous to do 
so where any present rise of income is applicable, not to the per- 
manent benefit of the society, but mainly, at all events, to increase 
the emoluments of its existing members. We regard it as obvious 
that no sale of land belonging to any College or University should 
be resolved on except after careful consideration, and on clear 
grounds of expediency. When any step of the kind is proposed, 
it seems to us peculiarly to fall under the supervision of the 
University Cour^ in the exercise of its power of control over the 
administration of University and College property. We think, 
therefore, it should be made a rule that no sucli sale should be 
carried out without the authority of the University Court having 
previously been obtained. 

While the incomes of the three chairs in St. Mary's College 
which receive a share of the College revenues may be expected 
for a time to benefit by the change of investment to which we 
have referred, the income of the fourth chair in the College, that 
of Ecclesiastical History, will not derive any advantage from the 
change. The endowment of this chair, apart from an annual 
allowance from Parliamentary grant, consists of one-sixth share 
of the revenues of the Deanery of the Chapel Boyal. These 
revenues are obtained from the teinds of certain parishes ; and it 
has been brought to our attention that for some years their amount 
has been diminishing, through the application of part of the teinds 
towards augmentations of ministers' stipends in the parishes from 
which the teinds are drawn. It may be anticipated that the income 
will still further diminish in future years from the same cause, as 
all income dependent on teinds is liable to suffer from time to time 
from such augmentations. There may be a difficulty in the case 
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of Theological chairs in obtaining compensation for loss of income 
from the pnblic funds ; but the fact that such a difficulty is pro^ 
babloy should operate as an inducement to those who are interested 
in the prosperity of the Theological Faculties in the Universities 
to exert themselves to obtain an adequate provision for their support 
from other sources. 

The stock or capital fund of the University of St Andrews 
exhibits a marked increase since 1863| when the Commissioners 
under the Act of 1858 presented thw Beport. On 29th January 
1863| the fund, as stated by those Commissioners, amounted to 
£15,455, 5s. 8d. In 1866-7^, it had increased to £17,269 ; and 
in 1876-7, when returns were tnade to us, it had still further 
risen to £22,793, 12s. 9d. 

For the last ten years, the surplus income has averaged fully 
£570 a year ; and if the University continues to grant the full 
number of ten degrees in Medicine, which the Ordinance No. 19 
enables it to grant, the income may be expected not to fall off. 

It has been explained to us, that of the capital of £22,793, 12s. 
9d., the sum of £1291, 10s. 9d. has been set apart from the sur- 
plus revenue of the last five years towards a fund for extending 
the buUdings of the library and for preparing a library catalogue. 
For some years it may be desirable that part of the surplus revenue 
should be set aside for these objects ; but even allowing for tem- 
porary payments towards them, and still more after they have been 
fully provided for, the University revenue may fairly be expected 
to admit, as it has recently done, of aid being given to the Colleges 
towards expenditure for teaching purposes. It would simplify the 
administration of the revenues of the University and the Colleges, 
for purposes which are common to all of them, if the three bodies 
were united into one corporation, as we think should be done under 
legislative authority. 

University of Glasgow. 

In the University of Glasgow, the ordinary revenues of the 
University afford the main source of endowment of thirteen of the 
professorships, and also to the extent of about £450 of the office 
of Principal. The chairs which thus receive support from the 
University revenues were all founded before the present century, 
and were known as the chairs constituting the College of Glasgow, 
as distinct from the University, until that distinction was abolished 
by the Act of 1858. 
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Besides these thairs^ there are fourteen other professorships in 
the ITniversity, which derive their endowment for the most part 
either from annual Parliamentary grant or from private benefac- 
tion. From the latter source the entire endowment of the recently 
founded Clinical chairs has been provided, as well as a considerable 
part of that of the chair of Engineering, Mrs. John Elder of 
Glasgow having given a sum of £5000 for its support. The pro- 
fessorship of Biblical Criticism, to which, on its foundation by the 
last Universities Commission, Your Majesty was pleased to grant 
one-sixth of the revenues of the Deanery of the Chapel Boyal, has 
recently received an additional endowment of £140 a year under a 
bequest of the late Mrs. Black of Glasgow. This aid to the chair 
is the more opportune, that, as we have explained in reference to 
the chair of Ecclesiastical History in St. Andrews, the revenues of 
the Deanery are being gradually diminished through the grant 
from them of augmentations of ministers' stipends. 

The professorship of Conveyancing is endowed with an annual 
sum of £105, granted by the Faculty of Procurators in Glasgow. 

As regards the sums which are annually granted by Parliament 
for the endowment of certain professorships in Glasgow, several 
members of the Senatus Academicus have in their evidence dwelt 
upon it as a grievance, that to the extent of £800 a year these sums 
in effect represent an annual pajrment of that amount which 
previous to the year 1839 the University had received for general 
purposes. From the time of William in. down to about 1825, 
the University had enjoyed a valuable lease of the teinds of the 
archbishopric of Glasgow, in renewals periodically granted by the 
Crown for twenty-one years. About 1825 this lease was withdrawn, 
and an annual allowance of £800 given in lieu of it ; but about 
1839, on the foundation by the Crown of certain chairs in the 
Medical Faculty and the chair of Engineering, that allowance was 
also discontinued, and sums of an equal amount applied to the 
endowment of these new chairs. In this way, while the calls on 
the University for expenditure were increased by the institution of 
seven new chairs, its ability to provide for them was impaired by 
the withdrawal of an important item of its revenue. As Professor 
Blackburn, the chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
expressed it in his evidence (Q. 8597), ' it was a little hard on the 
' University to have its income cut down and its expenses increased 
^ at one blow ; this is one of the causes which made the University 
' of Glasgow, which was tolerably well provided at the time, and 
* had a small amount of working expenses, a poor University, with 
^ large working expenses and a small income.* 
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Although on the part of the Professors who brought this subject 
under our notice, a hope was expressed that the grant which had 
been so long enjoyed by the University might in some shape be 
renewed, we cannot think it likely that this will be done now that 
it has been withdrawn for nearly forty years. At the same time, 
the evidence shows that the General Fund, to which the amount 
derived from this source would have been payable, and on which 
the University is dependent as a provision for its current expendi- 
ture, has been found to be insufficient for the demands upon it. 
The consequence has been, that for various important objects, such 
as the provision of assistance and apparatus, the payment of 
additional examiners for degrees, the support of the library, the 
remuneration of officials, and the like, the University has been 
unable to afford an adequate allowance, and in some cases has 
been obliged to refuse it altogether, to the prejudfce of its efficiency 
as a University. This inadequacy of the General Fund has been 
more particularly apparent since the removal of the University to 
its new site, where the expenses for service, heating, lighting, 
insurance, and other purposes, have been necessarily increased in 
consequence of the greater extent of the buildings. 

Independently of the diminution of its resources from the with- 
drawal of the grant to which we have referred, there are several 
causes which have contributed to the embarrassment in which the 
evidence shows that the University has been placed. Among 
these may be specially noticed the facts — (1) that a large propor- 
tion of the University income consisting of teinds, has suffered 
from periodical augmentations of ministers* stipends ; (2) that in 
Glasgow the ordinary income is subject to special burdens for the 
support of the Observatory and the Hunterian Museum, and also 
for the maintenance of the buildings, the whole of the charge for 
which is thrown on the University, without any aid from Govern- 
ment ; and (3) that in the erection of the University buildings on 
their new site, and the outlay connected with its removal, a large 
debt has been allowed to be accumulated, the interest on which has, 
as far as possible, although hitherto only to the extent of a part of 
the necessary amount, been provided for by payments from the 
General Fund. 

As regards the first of these causes of embarrassment, it appears 
that the University income, to the extent of nearly one-half of the 
ordinary revenue from property, is derived from teinds. This 
income, being burdened with ministers' stipends, is constantly 
subject to diminution from periodical augmentations of the stipends. 
It was stated in evidence by Dr. Kirkwood, the Assessor in the 
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University Court for the General^Council (Q. 10,807), that through 
these angmentations the burden on the revenue had increased from 
£1075 in 1864, to £1900 in 1874 ; and he added (Q. 10,809), 
that the augmentation is always going on. * Part of the revenue 
^ is derived from Govan parish, which is close to Glasgow, and 
' there will always be augmentations there ; and the same with 
^ regard to Benfrew, which is close to Paisley. I anticipate that 
^ in the course of a few years those revenues will be still more 
^ materially affected.^ Dr. Kirkwood suggested (Q. 10,808), as the 
only remedy for this prospective loss of income, that the Govern- 
ment ' must take over those revenues, and fix a sum in lieu thereof.' 
This would no doubt be a desirable arrangement, if practicable. 

The burdens on the revenue for the support of the Observatory 
and the Hunterian Museum are considerable. For the Observatory, 
it appears that in 1875—6, the last year for which returns are 
before us, the expenditure was £291, 7s. 9d. The allowance made 
for this purpose was stated by Professor Grant, the Professor of 
Astronomy, to be inadequate, but it can hardly be expected that 
the University will be in a position to increase it. On the Hun- 
terian Museum there was in the same year an expenditure from 
the General Fund of £323, Is. These two sums together form a 
charge of £614, 8s. 9d. 

In addition, the whole expense of maintaining the University 
buildings is thrown on the General Fund. For these the expendi- 
ture in 1875-6 was £479, 9s. 0^. The buildings at present are 
new, so that the expenditure is probably less than will be necessary 
in future years. Both in St. Andrews and in Aberdeen the whole 
charge for the maintenance of the University buildings has been 
undertaken by the Board of Works, while in Edinburgh an allow- 
ance of £500 has since 1869 been made to the University for the 
purpose. There can be no doubt that in Glasgow the University 
ought to be relieved of the charge for the buildings, or, at all 
events, that it should receive a grant in aid for the purpose, as in 
Edinburgh. 

The difficulties in which the University has been involved by 
the existence of the debt which has been contracted in the erection 
of the new buildings, and the establishment of the University on its 
present site, have been very serious, and have been pressed upon 
our attention by the Professors who have adverted in their evidence 
to the subject of the University finance. Professor Yeitch, for 
example, said on this subject (Q. 9589), ^ The interest on this (the 
^ debt) is far beyond what the University has any means of paying. 
' Out of the College funds we gave last year between £700 and 
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^ £800. But this is merely crippling the College revenues, which 
^ ought to be devoted to educational purposes. I doubt even the 
^ legality of this application of the College funds, but we have no 
^ alternative, except that of ultimate bankruptcy.' 

The amount of the deficiency of assets as compared with the 
expenditure and liabilities incurred in the erection of the new 
University buildings, is shown under the 17th head of the returns 
from the University of Glasgow, in a note appended to a letter, 
dated March 1877, from the Principal and others applying for 
subscriptions to aid in clearing off the debt From this note it 
appears that while the buildings are still unfinished, there existed 
in May 1874 a deficiency of as much as £55,576, 12s. 3^. of 
assets as compared with the expenditure and liabilities for works 
actually executed or necessary, the gross figures being these : — 

Expenditure and liabilities, . . £402,726 13 7^ 

Assets, ..... 847,150 1 4 

Defidency in May 1874, . £55,576 12 3^ 

Since May 1874, the note states that subscriptions, in response to 
a new appeal to the public, had been announced to the amount of 
£27,540, 15s. 6d.; but, on the other hand, there had been an 
accumulation of interest on the debt to the extent of £4955, 
5s. 4|d., this sum being again reduced, through sums advanced by 
the Senate from the ordinary revenues of the University, to the 
amount of £2010, 18s. 8d. In this way the total sum available 
for reduction of the debt was estimated in March 1877 at 
£24,596, 8s. 9^., bringing the deficiency to £30,980, 3s. 6d. 
Even when this deficiency may be cleared off, there is still a 
further sum required to complete the buildings according to the 
original design, estimated at £71^00. Their completion, however, 
although of great importance for the satisfactory establishment of 
the University, is of secondary consequence compared with the 
extinction of die debt. As stated in the letter from the Principal 
and others to which we have referred : — * However desirable it is 
^ that the Univernty authorities should be enabled to proceed with 
' the completion of the fabric, it is not to be disguised that the 
^ greatest present hindrance to the efficiency of the University arises 
' from the heavy debt with which its resources are burdened, and 
' that therefore it is for the liquidation of that debt that the assist- 
^ ance of the public is most urgently needed.' 

For such explanation as has been given to us of the way 
in which the expenditure was allowed so largely to exceed the 
available means, we must refer to the evidence of Professor 
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Allen Thomson, who was chaurman of the Building Committee 
of the Senatus, and also to that of Dr. Kirkwood. 

Professor Allen Thomson says (Q. 2914) : 'How the imprudence^ 
' as it may be called, of going on with the expenditure when the 
' risk of being in debt arose, I should find it very difficult to explain, 
' because it went on insensibly, and occasionally we were not suf- 
' ficiently infcurmed as to parts of the expenditure which it was 
' extremely difficult to avoid.' He explains subsequently (Q. 2917) 
that considerable changes were introduced in Uie arrangements 
during the progress of the building ; that it became necessary to 
remodel the plan in order to obtain access on the north f rcmt ; and 
that changes were made in the departments of Chemistry, Anatomy, 
Natural History, and Botany, for which the provision as originally 
planned was inadequate. 

Dr. Eirkwood was asked (Q. 10,805) whether the real origin 
of the financial difficulties of the University had not been that the 
estimates were largely exceeded, owing to the unexpected rise in 
the price of labour. He replied :— ' That has been said, but it is not 
' true to the full extent to which it has been said. The price of 
' labour was not of itself the only cause, because the estimates 
' were also largely exceeded, in consequence of accommodation not 
' having been foreseen and provided for.' He added (Q. 10^807), 
' The additions and alterations amounted to £25,000, and the 
* fittings not provided for in the estimates, £21,000.' 

In the construction of so large a building, it may have been 
difficult to avoid a certain excess of expenditure over the estimates ; 
but it seems evident that, with the exercise of due care and with 
proper supervision, no such excess as has been incurred should have 
been possible. It would now, however, serve little purpose to 
inquire on whom the responsibility of having allowed the Univer^ 
sity to be involved in such a serious load of debt must mainly 
be laid. We think it necessary to point out that none of the 
Universities is entitled to burden its revenues with debt for 
any, purpose whatever ; but in the circumstances, the vital question 
to which the University of Glasgow must eamesdy address itself 
is in what way the existing burden may be removed as soon as 
possible. 

We have stated that in March ld77 the deficiency for existing 
or necessary works and liabilities was estimated at £30,980, 3s. 6d. 
Since that date a supplementary statement has been furnished to 
us by the University, showing that further subscriptions, induding 
a second subscription of £5000 from the corporation of the city of 
Glasgow, had been announced, by which the estimated deficiency 
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was at Slst December 1877 redaced to £19,273, 178. It is also 
stated that that sum exceeds the actual amount of the debt existing 
at present on the University buildings, inasmuch as it includes 
certain items of deficiency as distinguished from proper debt, the 
most important of these being an unexpended balance of a sum 
estimated as required for necessary works, such as museum and 
laboratory fittings, painting, etc., which, however, must be provided 
for. In this way the debt actually existing on 31st December 
1877 was stated as amounting to £12,575, 7s. Id. 

It is satisfactory that so much progress has been made in 
providing for the existing deficiency ; and the University is to be 
congratulated on the substantial interest in its prosperity which 
the large contributions received from the public of Glasgow and 
the West of Scotland evince. It may be hoped that these may 
continue, and certainly the University authorities should not in 
any degree relax their endeavours to obtain as far as possible in 
this way the means of extinguishing the debt. No object should 
be allowed to interfere with what is their primary duty, to have, 
the institution entirely freed from such a burden. 

Apart from additional subscriptions from the public, various 
expedients have been suggested in the course of the evidence for 
attaining that object. After the liberal contribution of £120,000 
allowed by Parliament from the public funds, we cannot recommend 
that further aid from that source should be given. It is true that 
that contribution has been considerably exceeded by the sum 
received from local subscriptions, these having amounted already to 
about £150,000, in addition to above £70,000 contributed for the 
erection of a hospital in the neighbourhood of the University. 
But the sum of £120,000 was that which the Government originally 
agreed to place in the estimates and to recommend to Parliament 
for the object ; and we do not think that an addition to it could 
reasonably be claimed, on the ground either that the University 
had incurred a larger expenditure on the building than was con- 
templated, or that the local subscriptions had exceeded the amount 
contributed from the public funds. 

It has been suggested, indeed, that although a further contri- 
bution from the public funds may not be obtained, it might be 
possible and desirable, with the view of keeping down the interest 
on the debt, to obtain a loan of money from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners. Dr. Earkwood (Q. 10,809) says: ^ With regard to 
' the debt, it appears to me that if Government do not see their 
^ way to help us to pay it off, they should lend us the money. The 
* Commissioners of Public Works should lend us money at a 
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^ rednced rate of interest to keep down the accumulation of 
*• interest. I suggested that a considerable time ago to some 
^ members of Parliament, and they said there was no precedent 
* for such a thing. But there is a precedent. Bj the Act 
' 5 G^. lY. cap. 86, power was given to the Commissioners of 
' Public Works to make advances to the Colleges of Oxford and 
^ Cambridge for twenty years. Of course Government is veiy 
' apt to ask for a precedent in such a case.' 

Assuming that such an arrangement is practicable, it is apparent 
that it could serve only as a temporary expedient The burden of 
the interest, although lessened, would still require to be met; and 
no measure can be satisfactory which does not contemplate the 
entire and speedy extinction of the debt. As long as any portion 
of the debt remains, the University is crippled in the means neces- 
sary for carrying on its work with efficiency. 

With the view of meeting the pressing necessity of clearing off 
the debt, an important suggestion has been brought before us, that 
there is in possession of the University a valuable property in the 
Hunterian collection of coins and medals, a sale of wliich, it is said, 
would produce a sum more than sufficient for the purpose. This 
collection forms part of the museum bequeathed to the University 
by the will and codicil of Dr. William Hunter in 1781 and 1782. 
It is not a systematic collection applicable to any particular age or 
conntiy,.but seems to have been made promiscuously by Dr. Hunter, 
as he had opportunity from time to time of obtaining specimens of 
rare coins. He spent as much as £22,698 in making it ; and that 
its money value is great is evidenced by the fact that in 1807, 
before the cabinet was removed from London to Glasgow, the 
trustees of the British Museum offered the College the sum of 
£20,000 for the divisions of two of the series alone, besides under- 
taking to return all the duplicates, together with casts from the 
originals of those that were kept. The value of the collection as 
an asset of the University property, which, although of no practical 
utility as retained by the University, would if dief^osed of realize 
a large sum of money, was specially referred to in a Beport on the 
buildings of Glasgow University by the Commissioners under the 
Act of 1858. Those Commissioners there state that they had 
^ been assured by persons of skill that if the collection were now 
' brought to public sale, it would in all probability realize at least 
' the sum which Dr. Hunter paid for it. Valuable as it is, how- 
' ever, the collection can hhrdly be said to confer any benefit on 
' the University; and, indeed, is practically inaccessible to the 
' artist, the scholar, and the public. The small room which con- 
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' tains it cannot be opened vrithont the presence of three Pro- 
' f essorsy each of whom is the appointed keeper of a key to one of 
' the three locks which secure it. It is therefore very rarely 
^ opened at all. While it is questionable whether such a collection 
' be of any direct value for educational purposes, it is certain that 
' it could not with safety be made available for* any purpose 
^ without such an annual expense as the University cannot be 
^ expected to bear.' 

Since the removal of the University to its new site, the regula- 
tion requiring the presence of the custodiers of three different keys 
when the collection is shown has been modified; but still such 
precautions are necessarily used when it is exhibited as in effect to 
prevent the collection being accessible to the public, and for the 
educational purposes of the University it is admittedly of no prac- 
tical value. Professor Young, who is curator of the Hunterian 
Museum, explained to us the conditions under which the coins are 
shown, and he was asked : — 

^ 1786. Do you think that the possession of the coins is a matter 
^ of great value to the University or Museum ? — ^It is of absolute 
' indifference to the University or Museum, seeing that the coins 
' are not made use of in teaching. The only people to whom they 
^ are of interest — and that largely because of their mystery — are 
' the inhabitants of Glasgow, who think it matter of pride that 
' there should be this great collection of coins. It is the only 
' unemployed capital that Glasgow possesses. 

^ 1787. Supposing yon had a chair of History instituted in the 
*' University, do you think that the coins might be made available 
' in that department T — ^I believe that if the British Museum or 
^ South Kensington would take the coins, there would still be suf- 
^ ficient left of the duplicates to provide ample materials for teach- 
< ing purposes. But the value of tiie collection lies in those coins 
^ that would be absolutely uninteresting, indeed useless, to the 
^ ordinary student in a class of history/ 

Looking to the inutility of the collection to the University, 
Professor Young expressed an opinion favourable to its being sold. 
In regard, however, to the application of the proceeds, he stated 
that he objected to their being thrown into the general University 
fund, and he desired that they should be invested as a special fund 
for the maintenance of the Museum. The ground assigned by him 
for this view was, that the Museum * is not University property, 
* but still the property of a trust' 

Professor Nichol also advocated the propriety of disposing of the 
coins, and he thought that the money should be applied towards the 
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liquidation of the debt. ' There is a means/ he said (Q. 3780), 
it seems to me, within the control of the Unirecsity authorities, 
with the assistance of Parliament, for diminishing this almost 
intolerable load. You are aware that we hare had in the 
Hunterian Museum for many years a collection of very yaluable 
coins, which has hardly been seen by anybody. I have never 
seen them, although I hare taken great interest in the Museum, 
and attended the Natural History classes when I was a student ; 
and very few, I believe, of my colleagues have seen them ; a 
fortiorij vecj few of the outer public It is a very reason- 
able means of diminishing this serious debt that we should be 
enabled to dispose of theite coins to the best advantage.' 
In this view we concur. The University derives no benefit 
from the collection, nor, as was pointed out by the Commissioners 
of 1858, can it be made available for any purpose without such 
an expense as the University is not in a position to afford. Even 
had the building debt not existed, we should still hold the opinion 
that the coins should be sold, and the proceeds applied towards the 
educational purposes of the University ; but considering the diffi- 
culties which the debt causes, we entertain no doubt that its 
extinction is the object to which the sum obtained should, if 
necessary, be devoted in the first instance. Ajb regards any 
objection on the supposed ground that the Professors, or a portion 
of them, hold the coins as trustees, we think it enough to state that 
the parties whom it was Dr. Hunte]:^s declared- intention to benefit 
were the University itself and its members ; * and if the coins are 
to be sold, as we think they should be, the best way in which the 
proceeds can be used for the advantage of the University is in 
freeing it of an encumbrance by which its usefulness is seriously 
impaired. 

Should the debt be cleared off from any other source, we are 
still of opinjon that authority should be obtained for a sale of the 
coins. We think that the proceeds, in as far as they may not be 
required for payment of the debt, should be formed into a special 
fund, to be cidled the ' Hunterian Fund,' the income of which 
should be used in aiding the various departments of the University 
in their educational work. 

Of the want of a fund of this kind in the University of Glasgow 
we have had ample evidence in the course of our inquiry ; and we 
think that were it provided by a sale of the Hunterian coins, it 

* See extract from Dr. Hunter's will, in so far as it relates to the bequest of his. 
Musenm, given in the second rolume of Evidence before the Universities (Scotknd) 
Commission of 182S-S0, p. 541. 
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would not be inconsistent with the main design of benefiting the 
University evinced in Dr. Hunter's will. He was a man of wide 
and general culture, and the express object of his bequest was ^ the 
' improvement of the students in the University of Glasgow.' No 
better way of meeting that object could be found than in the 
institution of a special fund for the extension and improvement of 
the teaching capabilities of the University. 

While we recommend that, under any circumstances, the 
University authorities should be empowered by Parliament to 
dispose of the coins, we think it right also to recommend that they 
should be empowered to sell them in any way, whether publicly or 
privately, that may seem likely to be most advantageous. It is not 
impossible that by selling the coins by auction, whether in sets or 
separately, a considerably larger sum may be obtained than if they 
were sold as an entire collection. We think, therefore, that in 
the conditions and mode of sale the University should be left 
unfettered. 

To the Museum of Dr. Hunter there is attached a library, 
containing about 12,000 volumes, also bequeathed by him to the 
University. The books are said to be of great antiquarian value, 
embracing a unique collection of books printed before 1500, and 
include thirteen specimens of Caxton's printing, and a good many 
by Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde, and other early printers. 
Such rare specimens of printing may be ornamental additions to 
the Library, but they cannot be regarded as of any use for 
educational purposes. They would, however, fetch a large sum if 
sold ; and if it were necessary, we should recommend that they 
should be disposed of as well as the collection of coins, and that the 
proceeds should be similarly applied. Probably, in the meantime, 
it may be sufficient if authority is obtained for the sale of the 
coins. 

UnivergUy of Aberdeen* 

In the University of Aberdeen, the union of Kin^s College and 
Marischal College by the Act of 1858 into one University and 
College rendered it necessary for the Commissioners under that 
Act to make an entirely new arrangement as to the application of 
the revenues of the two Colleges for the purposes of the united 
University. The details of the arrangements made by them are 
contained for the most part in their Ordinance No. 6, and also to 
some extent in Ordinances Nos. 12, 27, 33, and 74. 

The first of these Ordinances sets forth in a Schedule the 
estimate which the Commissioners had made of the income appli- 
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cable to the support of the different chairs from endowment and 
class fees* From class fees the incomes derived have, owing to the 
general prosperity of the Unirersity, for the most part exceeded 
the estimate stated in the Schedole, and in few instances, except in 
the Facnlly of Divinity, have they fallen below it. The class fee 
in this Faculty in Aberdeen is lower than in any of the other 
Universities, being only £l, lis. 6d., as compared with £2, 28. in 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and £3, ds. in Glasgow. We have 
in a previous part of the Report recommended that the fee should 
in each of the Universities be raised to the same rate as in' 
Glasgow. Through this increase the incomes of the Theological 
Professors from fees may be expected to amount to the estimate 
given in the Ordinance. 

As regards the incomes from endowment, the estimates made by 
the Commissioners seem in general to have been fair, and to 
agree very closely with the average incomes actually received. In 
some cases they have been slightly exceeded by the actual incomes, 
but not to any great extent. An excess may in some of the 
chairs be somewhat greater in future years, owing to a recent 
judgment of the Court of Session, which has been affirmed by the 
House of Lords, in an action at the instance of the University 
against the Town Council of Aberdeen. Under that judgment, 
the beneficial interest in the rents of certain lands and fishings in 
the neighbourhood of Aberdeen has been found to belong to the 
Coupland and Liddell foundations in the University, and not to 
the town of Aberdeen. The income of the Coupland foundation, 
which was formerly receivable by the Professor of IKvinity in 
Marischal College, is under the Ordinance No. 6 applicable to the 
support of the professorship of Church History ; while that of the 
Liddell foundation is shared in certain proportions by the pro- 
fessorships in the Faculty of Arts. What may be the precise 
increase of income to these different chairs in consequence of the 
judgment cannot yet be stated with certainty, as the decision in 
the House of Lords was given so recently as on 16th March 1877, 
and its effect could not be shown in the returns with which we 
have been furnished. It is stated, however, in a note to the 
returns by the University, that in the case of the chair of Church 
History die increase may probably amount to about £80 yearly ; 
in the case of the chairs of Logic, Moral Philosophy, Natural 
Philosophy, and Natural History to about £28 each ; and in the 
case of those of Greek, Humanity, and Mathematics to about £18 
each. 

In Aberdeen, the incomes of the Professors, in as far as they are 
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derived from the University revenues, consist in general of fixed 
shares of these revenues, after deduction of burdens. There is 
undoubtedly, as was pointed out in the General Beport of the 
Commissioniers of 1858, a certain risk incident to a. system of 
treating the free revenue as a fund to be divided among the 
Professors. Where the revenue arises from land rents, and sums 
are borrowed for expenditure on improvements, it may be uncer- 
tain how far an increase of rent obtained by such expenditure may 
be permanent or temporary. Unless, therefore, due provision is 
made, by means of an annual charge, for repayment within a 
limited time of the money borrowed, the application of the whole 
free income of each year to the support of Professors may result 
after a time in the revenues being encumbered with the interest of 
an expenditure from which the University has ceased to derive 
benefit. The Commissioners of 1858 state in their Beport that, 
bdt for the fact that the revenues were insufficient to enable them 
to adopt a different system, they would have thought it preferable 
to fix a definite sum, within the itmount of the free yearly 
revenue, for the remuneration of Professors, and to leave any 
surplus to be applied to the general purposes of the University. 
This arrangement has always existed in Glasgow, the salaries of 
the Professors from University revenues consisting of fixed money 
payments, amounting in all to less than a half of the free revenue, 
while the remainder has been used for current expenditure, and in 
BO far as not required for that purpose, added to the capital stock. 
There is no doubt that, where such a course is practicable, it is 
safer than dividing the free revenue among the Professors, as has 
been the system in Aberdeen, and also in the Colleges in St. 
Andrews. At the same time, the management of the University 
property in Aberdeen seems, as far as can be judged from the 
materials before us, to have been careful and prudent ; and there 
is no evidence to lead to the conclusion that larger sums have been 
divided among the Professors than the revenue could fairly warrant. 

The General University Fund which was established by the 
Ordinance No. 12, for defraying the ordinary current expenses of 
the University, has during the ten years ending with 1876, for 
which we have had returns, produced an average annual income 
of £2401. This is exclusive of the yearly payment to the library 
from the public funds of £320, as compensation for the loss of the 
privilege of Stationers' Hall, formerly enjoyed by the University. 

The income of the General Fund has varied considerably in 
different years, but on the whole it has gradually increased from 
X2247 in 1867, to £2872 in 1876. The increase has been mainly 
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observable in that portion of the revenae which is derived from the 
examination fees of candidates for graduation in Medicine, these 
fees having in 1876 amounted to £1460, as compared with £865 
in 1867. There has also been an^ increase in the amount received 
from the surplus income of the Adam foundation^ under Ordinance 
No. 33, the amount from this source having been in 1867 £178, 
and in 1876 £323. This increase may be expected to continue, 
as through the extinction of a debt which existed on the University 
manses, the Adam fund has been relieved of an annual charge to 
provide for the debt imposed on it by that Ordinance. 

The grants from the General Fund for class assistance and 
apparatus have properly been raised as occasion required, and 
as the increase in the fund rendered possible. Thus the allow- 
ance for these purposes, which in 1867 was £334, was in 1876 
£558. 

Under the Ordinance No. 12, the 'residue' of the General 
Fund in Aberdeen, after the expenses of the year are met, is made 
' applicable to the purposes of the library or libraries of the Uni- 
* versity,' while in the other Universities there has been no similar 
special appropriation of the surplus income by Ordinance, the 
University authorities being left to apply it consistently with the 
objects for which the fund was instituted in the way they may 
think best. In Aberdeen, besides part of the librarian's salary, 
amounting on the average to about £136, the library has, under 
the appropriation of .the residuary revenue by the Ordinance, 
received annually a considerable sum, amounting to about £491 a 
year. In 1875 the residue paid to the library amounted to £756, 
and in 1876 to £510. This apparent diminution in the last men* 
tioned year is explained as having arisen in some measure from the 
payment in that year of £195 for law expenses, the greater part of 
which, however, it was expected; would be repaid to the General 
Fund in 1877, the action against the Town Council of Aberdeen, 
in which they had been incurred, and to which reference has 
already been made, having been decided in favour of the Univer- 
sity. The diminution of the residue received by the library in 
1876 was also attributable in some degree to the fact that a con- 
siderable addition had been made in that year to the grants for 
class expenses and apparatus. From the payment of the residuary 
balances of the General Fund to the library, the returns show 
that a considerable surplus library fund has been accumulated, 
amounting in April 1877 to £3504. Of this amount, however, it 
is explained that £901 forms the balance of a sum of £2100 
allocated, under a scheme approved by the Senatus, and sanctioned 
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by the Uniyersity Courty for the porchase of books^ and that it 
would probably be expended in the course of 1877. 

It has been represented to ns that this compnlsory application 
of the residne of the General Fund in each year to the library 
is inexpedient ; that it creates an interest on the part of some of 
the Professors to gmdge expenditure on other important University 
objects, with the view of leaving as large a surplus as possible 
available for the library ; and that it would be better that the 
administration of the fund, and particularly the application of the 
residue, should be left to the discretion of the University authorities, 
as is the case in the other Universities. On what ground a dif- 
ferent arrangement was made by Ordinance in Aberdeen is not 
very apparent. Possibly, as has been suggested, the Commissioners 
of 1858 may have been influenced to make an exceptional provision 
in favour of the library there, by the fact that the compensation 
grant for the privilege of Stationers' Hall is considerably smaller 
in Aberdeen than in any of the other Universities. Perhaps the 
explanation of the difference may simply be that the Aberdeen 
Ordinance was prepared before the others^ and that on considera- 
tion, the Commissioners thought it preferable to leave the adminis* 
tration of tbe fund free, as they subsequently did, to having its 
application fettered as in Aberdeen. Certainly it seems to us that 
the Aberdeen Ordinance should be assimilated in this matter to 
those for Edinburgh and Glasgow, and that the appropriation of 
the residue should not be tied down as it now is. The library is 
unquestionably an important object of the fund, and ought to 
receive adequate support from it, as far as is consistent with a due 
regard to other objects of expenditure. But if the residue is con- 
siderable in any year, the proper course in general, and in the 
absence of some call for special expenditure, is to make an addition 
to the capital of the fund itself, and not to create a special capital 
for one of its purposes. Again, it may be of importance occasion- 
ally to aid the means of teaching in particular branches by the 
purchase of expensive apparatus. On the whole, we are satisfied 
that the application of the surplus in each year should be left in 
the discretion of the University authorities. 

There can be no doubt that the salaries of assistants, where these 
are required, or would be of advantage, form a proper object of 
application of the General Fund. Grants from it are now made 
for this purpose in Aberdeen, although it would appear from the 
evidence that at one time it was thought by. some members of the 
Senatus Academicus, that the absence of express mention of 
assistants' salaries in the clause of the Ordinance as to the objects 
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of expenditure of the General Fond made it illegal to apply it 
towards their payment. 

The Commissioners under the Universities Act, although they 
made no provision by Ordinance for the formation of a ^Beserve 
Fund ' in Aberdeen, as they did in St. Andrews, yet recommended 
in their General Report that a fund of that kind should be formed, 
as a provision against contingencies. Such a fund they stated 
that they considered peculiarly important >Mn a University which 
/ depends so largely for its general income on the fees of students 
' and of candidates for degrees.' Towards the fprmation of a 
Beserve Fund, the Commissioners recommended that not less than 
5 per cent, of the income of the General Fund should be set apart. 
This recommendation has been wisely followed by the University, 
so that in 1876 a Beserve Fund had been formed amounting to 
£1848. 

Univeraihf of Edinburgh, 

In the University of Edinburgh, the incomes of most of the 
Professors consist in general of fixed payments, either from the 
annuity of £2170 payable to the University out of the revenues 
of Leith harbour, under the Act 24 and 25 Yict^ c. 90, or from the 
public funds by annual Parliamentary grant. Some of the pro- 
fessorships are also provided with special endowments from founda- 
tions by private persons or public bodies. In the Faculty of Arts, 
each of the professorships founded up to the year 1872, with the 
exception of those of Engineering and of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, receives, in addition to the salaries shown in the Ordi- 
nance No. 23, an annual payment from a bequest to the University 
by the late Sir David Baxter, Bart., for the further endowment of 
the chairs in that Faculty. The bequest, which was of a sum of 
£20,000, amounted, after payment of legacy duty, to £18,000 ; and 
the appropriation of the income was left to the University Court. 
Under a scheme of appropriation by the Court, dated 13th October 
1873, the income is, after payment of expenses, divided into thirty- 
five equal parts, of which three are attached to each of the pro- 
fessorships of Humanity, Greek, and Mathematics ; four to each of 
the professorships of Natural Philosophy and Bhetoric; six to 
each of the professorships of Logic and Moral Philosophy ; and 
one to each of the professorships of History, Practical Astronomy, 
Agriculture, Music, Geology, and Commercial and Political 
Economy. The income of the fund is at present £720 a year, and 
the annual expenses about £19. 

As regards the two chairs — those of Engineering, and of Sans- 
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krit and Comparative Philologj— excepted bj Sir David Baxter 
from the operation of this bequest, that of Engineering has, as we 
have stated in a former part of the Report, an endowment of aboat 
£400 a year, of which about £200 is the interest of a sum given 
by Sir David Baxter himself, and £200 is derived from annual 
Parliamentary grant. The chair of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology was originally endowed by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., 
LL.D., with the interest of a sum of £4000 made over by him to 
the University for the purpose, and it receives also an annual sum 
of £200 from Parliamentary grant. Dr. Muir has since given 
additional sums of £1000 and £1250 for the further endowment 
of the chair, making in all £6250 given by him for the purpose. 

The Professor of Agriculture has, since the Commissioners under 
the Universities Act presented their Beport, received an additional 
salary of £800 a year, partly from the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, of Scotland, and partly from Parliamentary vote. 

We have already explained the nature of the endowments pro- 
vided for the new chairs which have been founded in Edinburgh 
since 1872, viz., those of Fine Art, which is as yet in abeyance, 
and of the Theory, Practice, and Histoiy of Education. 

In other respects, the endowments of the different chairs remain 
generally as they were fixed by the Ordinance No. 28 of the Com- 
missioners under the Universities Act. 

The fact that the endowments of the chairs in Edinburgh consist 
either of fixed payments in money or of the interest of special 
funds appropriated for their support, as distinguished from the 
income of property belonging to the University generally, makes 
the administration simpler than it is in some of the other Uni- 
versities. An exception to this rule exists in regard to the pro- 
fessorship of Music, for which certain payments, in accordance with 
a judgment of the Court of Session, are provided from the fund 
bequeathed to the University by the late General Beid, while the 
surplus revenue after that provision has been made, is applicable to 
the support of the library and to other purposes of the University. 
From this surplus revenue the University receives an income which 
has varied somewhat in different years, but which seems fairly 
represented by the sum of £906, the amount received in 1876. 

In addition to the surplus revenue from the Beid fund, the 
University has for general purposes the income of the fund 
bequeathed to the University by the late Sir Joseph Straton, ^for 
^ the promotion and advancement of science, literature, and general 
^ purposes of education in the said University, in such manner as 
*' the Principal and Senatus Academicus for the time being shall 
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^ see fit.' The income of this fund in 1876 was £540, which also 
affords a fair representation of the annual amount. 

Apart from the income arising from these two special founda- 
tions, the General Fund of the University receives the surplus 
income of the Leith Harbour Annuity over the fixed payments to 
Professors and to bursars. This income varies slightly from year 
to year, in consequence of casual vacancies in the professorships to 
which it is applicable. In 1876 it amounted to £747. From 
dividends and interest on investments, the receipts of the General 
Fund in the same year were £494. 

The greater par^ however, of the income of the General Fund is 
derived from matriculation and graduation fees, and these, owing 
to the prosperous state of the University, have produced a large, 
and for some years a steadily increasing, income. This is apparent 
by contrasting the receipts in 1867 and in 1876 from the most 
important sources under this head, viz. matriculation fees and 
graduation fees in Arts, Medicine, and Science respectively. The 
receipts from these sources in the two years were as follows : — 







■ Yeftrl867. 


Year 1876. 


1. 


Matricalation Fees, 


£1496 


£1994 


2. 


Arts Oradaation Fees, . 


189 


329 


3. 


Medical Graduation Fees, 


1638 


2629 


4. 


Science Graduation Fees, 

• 


29 


152 



£3252 £5104 

This affords a satisfactory indication of the progressive prosperity ' 
of the Universitjr in some of its most important departments ; and 
while it is most desirable that further assistance should be given to 
the University to strengthen its teaching power, particularly in the 
scientific branches, the increase in its income from its prosperous 
condition has in itself tended to add to its prosperity, by enabling 
the University to provide for a more liberal expenditure on various 
objects than it could previously afford. 

The increased expenditure is apparent from the returns, and 
applies to the greater part of the working staff of the University. 
The only department of the University for which no provision 
whatever seenui to have been made is that of the Board of Curators 
for the administration of the patronage formerly in the hands of the 
Town Council. We think that a small allowance, which probably 
need not exceed £15 or £20 a year, ought to be made to the secretaiy 
of the Board from the General Fund, out of which he should be 
expected to provide for any necessary expenditure connected with 
its meetings. 
The maintenance of the University buildings formed at the date 
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of the Beport of the Commissioners under the Universities Act a 
burden on the General Fund. Those Commissioners recommended 
that the charge of the buildings should be undertaken by the Board 
of Works. That course has not been followed, but an annual 
grant of £500 has since 1869 been made by Parliament for 
their maintenance. When the new buildings — ^which are urgently 
required for the accommodation of the medical school — have been 
erected, the annual charge for maintenance must necessarily be 
increased. We think that the charge of upholding the whole 
buildings should then be undertaken by Government. 

It has been the practice in Edinburgh for a number of years for 
the Senatus Academicus to give yearly in the University Calendar 
a statement showing the position of the funds and the income and 
expenditure of the University for the last financial year. The 
publication of this statement affords to persons interested in the 
iJniversity the means of knowing its financial position, and is 
proper and advantageous. A similar practice has now for some 
years been followed in Glasgow. Neither in St Andrews nor in 
Aberdeen is there as yet any similar publication of the accounts in 
the Calendar; but we think that the usage which has been adopted 
in Edinburgh and in Glasgow ought to be followed in these 
Universities also. 

Before passing from the subject of the finance of the different 
Universities, we think it right to call attention to the conclusions 
arrived at on this subject by the Boyal Commissioners on Scientific 
Instruction and Advancement in Science, who in their Seventh 
Beport, dated 18th June 1875, explained the results of the evi- 
dence they had received regarding the Scotch Universities, and 
pointed out the necessity which exists for affording them additional 
aid from the public funds for the purposes of scientific education. 
Those Commissioners received evidence from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and St. Andrews only, no evidence having been furnished on the 
part of the University of Aberdeen. It appears from a corre- 
spondence between those Commissioners and the Principal and 
Secretary of the Aberdeen Senatus, set forth in the Seventh Beport, 
that an opportunity was given to Aberdeen, as to the other Univer- 
sities, to lay evidence regarding their position before the Commis- 
sioners, but of that opportunity advantage was not taken. On 
what grounds the Aberdeen Senatus declined to furnish evidence to 
that Commission we have not been fully informed. The only reason 
assigned in the correspondence is contained in a letter from the 
Secretaxy of Senatus, dated 8th April 1872, in which it is stated 
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that ^ the Senatos is of opinion that it has nothing special to com- 
^ manicate to the Commission.' The result has been, that the 
Commissioners, being able only, as they informed the Senatos, to 
report on what might be given in evidence before them, did not 
inclnde Aberdeen among the Universities in regard to which they 
were in a position to make recommendations. In Scotland, there- 
fore, their recommendations relate to the Universities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and St. Andrews only. In these recommendations 
we so entirely concur that we repeat them here. 

In regard to Edinburgh, the conclusions and recommendations 
of those Commissioners were :— 

^ 78. The resources of the University of Edinburgh are com- 
paratively small, and it would be unreasonable to expect from 
local sources contributions sufficient for the complete removal of 
the defects which we have noticed. 

' 79. We are therefore of opinion that, considering the largely 
increased numbers of students attending the University, and the 
demand now universally made in all the great centres of national 
education for scientific instruction of a very complete and practical 
kind, the University of Edinburgh has established a claim to 
increased assistance from Government. 

^ 80. We recommend that such assistance should be given, both 
in the form of a capital sum in aid of a scheme of extension, such 
as that to which our attention has been specially directed, and of 
an annual grant sufficient to enable the University to increase 
the number, and in some cases the emoluments, of assistants ; to 
make more ample provision of apparatus for teaching; and to 
revise the salaries of the scientific Professors, regard being had to 
the disparity of their endowments, and to the income which they 
derive from fees. 

' 81. We further recommend, as we have already done in the 
c^se of Owens College, Manchester, and the Metropolitan Colleges, 
that the grant of the capital sum in aid of the extension of the 
University should be contingent upon the receipt of substantial 
contributions from private sources ; and that an account of the 
expenditure of any annual grant be submitted to the Government, 
with a view to the exercise of Parliamentary control.' 
In regard to Glasgow, the conclusions and recommendations of 
the Commissioners were these : — 

^ 111. Upon a review of this evidence, we are of opinion that an 
^ increase in the payments on account of assistants to the scientific 
^ Professors is essential to the promotion of the teaching of science 
' in this University ; and we recommend that the Government 
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^ grant be augmented sufficiently to permit the Universitj to make 
' this increase, and to raise the salaries of the scientific Professors, 
^ regard being had to the disparity of their endowments, and to the 
^ income which they derive from fees ; an account of the expen- 
^ diture of this annual grant being submitted to the Government, 
' with a view to the exercise of Parliamentary control.' 

In the case of St. Andrews, the conclusions and reconunenda- 
tions were the following : — 

' 140. The University of St. Andrews enjoys an admirable 
' situation, and it is supported by the traditions and associations 
^ of a long and interesting history ; it needs, we believe, in order to 
' the full development of its usefulness for the purposes of scientific 
' instruction, only such assistance as will enable the Professors to 
' give efficiently that education which, with the limited means at 
their disposal, they are now endeavouring to provide. 

^ 141. We recommend that such assistance should be afforded 
^ by an increase of the Oovemment grant sufficient to enable the 
^ University to provide the Professors with an adequate staff, and 
^ with the proper appliances for instruction in science ; and to 
' revise the salaries of the scientific Professors, regard being had 
' to the disparity of their endowments, and to the income which 
^ they derive from, fees; an account of the expenditure of the 
^ annual grant being submitted to the Grovemment, with a view to 
' the exercise of Parliamentary control. 

^ 142. If this be done, we see no reason why the University 
^ should not be able, without dismemberment or removal, to enlarge 
' considerably the area to which its benefit extends.' 

We regret that evidence was not presented to those Com- 
missioners regarding the position and wants of the University of 
Aberdeen. Had it been placed before them, we cannot doubt that 
the claims of that University for Government aid towards its 
scientific teaching would have appeared to them not less strong 
than those of the other Scotch Universities. Indeed, the success 
obtained in various open competitions by students educated at 
Aberdeen, and the marked increase which has taken place in the 
number of its medical students, afford ample evidence of the zeal 
with which scientific studies are being pursued in that University; 
and, as its available resources are limited, the University is well 
entitled to ask not to be postponed to any of the other Universities 
in any appropriation of public funds for providing the scientific 
Professors with adequate endowments, and with due assistance and 
appliances for instruction in science. 
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XrV. THE CONDITION OP THE UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, LIB- 
RARIES, AND MUSEUMS, AND THE PROVISION FOR THEIR 
MANAGEMENT, MAINTENANCE, AND EXTENSION. 

In the coarse of the previous part of our Beport, we have had 
occasion more than once to refer incidentally to some of the sub- 
jects embraced under the last head of our inquiry^ viz. the con- 
dition of the University Buildings, Libraries, and Museums, and the 
Provision for their Management, Maintenance, and Extension. It 
will now, therefore, be sufficient to supplement what we have pre- 
viously said on these subjects. 

As regards the buildings of the different Universities, the charge 
of maintenance in St. Andrews and in Aberdeen has now for some 
years been undertaken by the Board of Works. This course was re- 
commended by the Commissioners of 1858 as most desirable in regard 
to all the Universities, and they pointed out in their Beport how 
inexpedient it was to leave the maintenance to the Universities 
themselves, none of them being possessed of sufficient funds for 
the purpose. The impolicy of trusting to the University resources 
for the repair of the buildings had been made ap|)arent in the cases 
of St. Andrews and Aberdeen, the buildings of both these Univer- 
sities having, within a short period of each other, been allowed to 
fall into a ruinous condition, and the Government having been 
called upon to restore them, and to undertake their charge under 
very unfavourable circumstances. 

In the view entertained by those Commissioners we entirely 
concur, that the most expedient course in regard to the buildings 
of all the Universities is, that their charge and maintenance should 
be undertaken by the Board of Works. In Edinburgh, a special 
annual grant of £500 has since 1869 been given by Parliament 
for the maintenance of the buildings ; and where the charge has 
not been undertaken by the Department of Works, it is well that 
a special fund should be provided, which it is the duty of the 
University authorities to apply to that purpose, otherwise the repair 
of the buildings is apt to be neglected among a number of com- 
peting claims on the University income. We think it, however, 
preferable that the entire charge should be undertaken by a skilled 
department like the Board of Works. The Senatus Academicus 
of a University may not contain members sufficiently conversant 
with building operations to direct the repairs in the most judicious 
way. It is safer, therefore, to have them entrusted to the care of 
the Board of Works. As we have already said, we recommend 
that this course should be adopted in Edinburgh when the new 
buildings are erected. 

K 
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Glasgow is the only University in Scotland which does not 
receive aid from Government for the support of its buildings. 
The buildings, although incomplete, are new, and therefore we 
believe at present in good repair. While we cannot recommend 
that the Government should give a further grant, either to com- 
plete the buildings or to clear off the debt which has been incurred, 
we think that the maintenance of the existing buildings should now 
be undertaken by the Board of Works. Failing the adoption of 
that course, we recommend that an annual grant for their main- 
tenance should be obtained from Parliament, as has been given in 
Edinburgh since 1869. 

In Edinburgh, apart from the question of maintenance, it is 
urgently required, in the interest of the University, that the scheme 
for the extension of the buildings should be carried out without 
delay. On this subject the Principal of the University, on 3d 
June 1876, laid before us a copy of a memorial which had been 
prepared, and which has since, we believe, been presented to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, on the part of an acting 
committee appointed to carry out resolutions for the extension and 
improvement of the University buildings, adopted by a public 
meeting held on 6th April 1874. 

In this memorial it is stated — 

^That the present buildings of the University of Edinburgh 
' were devised during the last century, at a time when the students 
< numbered between 600 and 700, and the Professors of the Uni- 
* versity 21 ; 

^That the students of the University are now over 2000 in 
^ number, and the Professors 36 ; 

^ That, as was pointed out by the Royal Commission on Scientific 
' Instruction, presided over by the Duke of Devonshire (Seventh 
^ Beport, p. 10), the present buildings afford only eighteen class- 
^ rooms, whereas no less than forty distinct courses of instruction 
^ have to be provided for, by which circumstance much incon- 
' venience is occasioned ; 

* That the University of Edinburgh has long contained the largest 
^ and most important Medical School in the United Kingdom, its 

' medical students during last session having amounted to 895 ; 

# * • • « 

'That since the present buildings were erected a great and 
^ beneficial change has passed over the whole system of medical 
' instruction ; teaching, which was of old exclusively oral, has now 
^ become in a great measure practical, the student being reqaired 
' to manipulate, to dissect, and to experiment for himself, under 
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^ the supervision of his teacher; for which purpose it is obvious 
^ that larger space and properlj constructed laboratories and 

' theatres have become requisite. 

• * » • « 

' That other teaching departments of the TTniversitj besides the 
' medical are now placed in a disadvantageous position, a 
^ laboratory for physical research being needed, and separate class- 

* rooms being much wanted for such subjects as Engineering, 
^ Geology, and Agriculture, in which models or specimens might be 

* permanently exhibited.' 

The memorial, after pointing out other deficiencies in the 
present buildings, as the want of a suitable place for holding 
examinations, of a Hall of Assembly for University ceremonials, 
and of sufficient accommodation for the Library, goes on to explain 
that, ^ to meet the exigencies of the case, it is now proposed to 
' move out of the present College buildings the Medicd School of 
^ the University, and those scientific departments which are most 
^ closely connected with medicine^ and to erect for their accommo- 
' dation, at a short distance from the present College, and in juxta- 
' position to the new Soyal Infirmary of Edinburgh, complete 
^ class-rooms, theatres, laboratories, and museums, constructed on 
^ the latest principles of scientific teaching. It is calculated that 
' this arrangement will be a benefit to the Infirmary as well as to 
^ the University ; and it will enable the present University build- 
^ ings to be placed at the disposal of the non-medical departments, 
^ so as to provide more suitable accommodation for the various and 
^ constantly increasing professorial chairs ; 

' That it is proposed also, as part of the new block of buildings 

* to be erected, to provide the University of Edinburgh with a 
^ Hall of Assembly for its academic ceremonials, which hall will 
^ also be available for the conduct of University examinations.' 

To carry out these arrangements, plans and designs by Mr. 
Robert Anderson had, it is stated, been accepted, the cost of which 
was estimated as follows : — 



£50,000 



Cost of site, with legal expenses, etc., . 

Cost of new buildings for medical and scien- 
tific class-rooms and TTniversity hall, . 166,500 

Cost of fittings therefor, .... 15,000 

Cost of rearrangement and improvement of 
present University boildings, with some 
new fittings, 10,000 

Architect's fee and contingencies, . . . 20,000 



Total, 























£261,500 
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The memorial goes on to state, * That, to meet the necessary 

* outlay for the purpose in view, about £81,000 are available, which 
' sum is the result, up to the present date, of the voluntary contri- 

* butions of the community ; that the fact of this sum having been 

< subscribed gives evidence of the warm interest taken by the 

* public in the proposals now made ; that the University of Edin- 
' burgh has no funds which, even with the assistance of public 
^ liberality, would enable her to carry out the extensions and 
^ improvements which have now become of vital importance to 

* her, as the total revenues of the University from all sources are 
' insufficient, even with strict economy, to do more than meet the 

< necessary annual expenditure ; that without State aid it is hope- 
^ less to expect that these improvements can be effected within the 
^ lifetime of the present generation.' 

The memorialists, after urging various further reasons why such 
aid should be granted, and after quoting the recommendation to 
that effect of the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction, con- 
clude with the prayer to the Lords of the Treasury, ^ To take the 
^ circumstances set forth in this memorial into your favourable 
^ consideration, and to propose that Parliament should confer such 
^ grants as, with the liberal contributions of the public, may suffice 
^ to complete the proposed buildings, and thus enable the Uuiver- 
' sity of Edinburgh to continue to perform her part efficiently in 
^ the education and scientific progress of the country.' 

We recommend that effect should be given to this memorial. 
The urgent necessity for an extension of the University buildings 
is not stated more strongly by the memorialists than is warranted 
by the facts, and, without assistance from Parliament, it will be 
impossible that the proposed extension should be carried out. The 
plans and designs which have been selected have been exhibited to 
us by the architect, and we are satisfied that they have been pre- 
pared on a moderate scale, and with a careful regard to economy. 
It is most desirable that, by means of a Parliamentary grant, the 
University should be enabled to proceed with the extension as soon 
as possible. 

In the other Universities, apart from the completion of the 
buildings in Glasgow, which must in our opinion be left to local 
effort, the requirements in the way of extension which have been 
brought before us are these : — 

In St. Andrews it has been represented to us by both the 
Principals, and also by other witnesses, that there is urgent need for 
an extension of the library. Principal Tulloch said (Q. 835) : * We 
' are in urgent need of library extension. We have been before 
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* the Government on the subject for at least twelve years^ but we 
^ have not been able as yet to obtain any Government grant for 
^ the purpose* We have almost made up our minds now to do 
^ something at our own expense^ or partly at our own expense, for 
' we still hope to get some assistance.' Principal Shairp gave 
similar evidence ; and Professor Campbell said (Q. 6854) : < For 
' years the want of extended accommodation has been felt. We 

* have no means of arranging our books, or having them put con- 
' veniently ; and even the space that was allotted at one time — 
^ viz. the students' reading«room and place for study — has been 
' swallowed up by bookcases, so that the need has become very 
' urgent indeed.' 

We are satisfied that the necessity for an extension of the 
library in St. Andrews has not been over-stated by these witnesses. 
As we have mentioned in explaining the position of the finance of 
the University, a sum has for some years been set apart from the 
surplus income of the University to aid in the extension of the 
building and the preparation of a libraiy catalogue. At the date 
of the last returns, in 1876-77, the total sum so set apart amounted 
to £1291, 10s. 9d. It was stated to us, however, by Principal 
Shairp, that it would take from £8000 to £10,000 to build an 
adequate addition. * We recommend that the University should 
receive aid from Government for making the extension. 

In Aberdeen the accommodation for the dissecting-room 
attached to the anatomical department is very inadequate, and 
requires to be extended. This subject was brought before us by 
Professor Struthers, the Professor of Anatomy, who said in his 
evidence (Q. 7852*): 'All the departments indeed had [f.«. in 
' 1863 when he went to Aberdeen] sufficient room, except the 

* anatomical, the accommodation for which, I must say, was very 
' deficient, and it was found necessary to make additions to it. 
' My dissecting-room still remains as I found it, and is adapted for 
' about half the number of students I now have working in it 
' daily. The enlargement of this room is urgently needed, both 
' on the score of working space and on the score of health.' 

We have already referred to the great increase which has taken 
place in the number of medical students attending the University 
of Aberdeen. This increase makes it urgently necessary, not 
merely for convenience, but for the health of the students attending 
the dissecting-room, that larger accommodation should be provided 
without delay. The charge for the extension must be undertaken 
by the Government, as the University has no funds for the purpose. 
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We understand, however, that the necessary enlargement may be 
made at a very moderate expense. 

In regard to the libraries of the different Universities, the 
want of additional funds for their support has been pressed upon 
us by various witnesses. 

In Edinburgh, in consequence mainly of the considerable income 
derived from matriculation and graduation fees, the University 
is enabled to afford a larger sum for the library than is given in 
the other Universities ; but even there it is complained that the 
allowance made is inadequate. Mr. Small, the librarian, explained 
that £800 a year is the sum allowed by the Senatus for the pur- 
chase of books, consisting of £575, the annual payment under the 
Copyright Act, 6 and 7 Will. iv. cap. 110, in lieu of the privilege 
of Stationers' Hall, and £225 from the General Fund ; and of this 
allowance of £800 a year, which in Mr. Small's opinion is inade- 
quate, he stated that fifty guineas was now unavailable for pur- 
chasing books, that sum having for some years been applied in the 
form of a subscription to a circulating library in Edinburgh for the 
loan of books in current literature. It certainly seems undesirable 
that the allowance for making additions to the library collection 
should be diminished for the purposes of a payment from which 
the University derives no permanent benefit. A subscription to a 
circulating book club is altogether beside the purposes of the 
library ; and on general grounds, it seems a questionable employ- 
ment of the University funds to provide the members of the 
University with the means of reading books from a library in town. 

In Glasgow, Professor Dickson, the curator of the library, com- 
plained much of the inadequacy of the allowances made, and 
stated that he desired an increase of revenue for the library to the 
extent of about £500 a year, of which about £300 was in his 
opinion required in addition to the sum of between £700 and £800 
now spent in the purchase of books, and £200 for the purpose of 
librarians' salaries. As regards this latter head of expenditure, he 
stated (Q. 2046) that the allowance in Glasgow is at present only 
£506, as compared with £744 in Edinburgh. 

In Aberdeen the compensation grant for the purchase of books 
under the Act 6 and 7 Will. it. cap. 110, is considerably smaller 
than in any of the other Universities, being only £320, as com- 
pared with £575 in Edinburgh, £630 in St. Andrews, and £707 
in Glasgow. These different allowances were fixed under the Act 
according to an average of the extent to which each of the Uni- 
versities had availed itself of the privilege of Stationers' Hall, in 
lieu of which the grant was given. At the same time, it is 
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regarded in Aberdeen as a grievance that their grant should be 
relatively so small ; and unquestionably its meagre amount throws 
an additional burden on the General Fund for the purposes of the 
library. 

It can hardly be expected, perhaps, that an arrangement of 
compensation grants made forty years ago should now be re* 
opened ; but we think it very desirable that each of the Scotch 
Universities should be aided with an annual grant to be expended 
for the purposes of education generally, and if such a grant were 
given, the library might be included as a legitimate object of 
expenditure. 

While the small amount of the compensation allowance in Aber- 
deen makes it necessary to provide a larger sum for the library 
from the Qeneral Fund than would otherwise be required, we do 
not, as we have stated above, think that the whole unexpended 
residue of that fund should in every year be devoted by Ordinance 
to the library, as is at present the case. A discretion in this 
respect should be left to the University authorities, as in the other 
Universities. 

The Commissioners under the Universities Act made certain 
general regulations for the management of the University libraries 
by their Ordinances Nos. 68 and 89. Certain of the details of 
these regulations have been made the subject of criticism, some 
persons regarding them as not su£Sciently liberal, while by 
others it is thought that they err rather on the side of liberality. 
On the whole, we believe that they have been found to work 
beneficially. 

The principal change that has been urged upon us as desirable 
is, that any member of a Greneral Council should, as a matter of 
right, be entitled to borrow books from the library of the University 
nearest his residence, although not the University of which he is a 
member. At present the Senatus of each University is empowered 
to grant the use of its library for literary research to all persons 
who make application, whether connected with the University or 
not, and we have been assured, as for example by Professor Dick- 
son, the curator of the library in Glasgow (Q. 2056), that ^ to 
^ those who are prosecuting special researches, the Senate is always 
' willing to give the use of the library, if they state the object 
^ which they have in view.' To grant to all the members of the 
different General Councils the right of borrowing books from the 
library which might happen to be nearest, would throw a heavy 
burden on some of the Universities as compared with others ; would 
probably interfere seriously with the use of the libraries for their 
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primary object, the education of the stadents ; and would entail a 
coneiderable additional expenditure in their management and main- 
tenance. This would be the case especially with the libraries of 
the larger Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, near which 
there are more graduates of the other Universities resident than in 
the neighbourhood of St. Andrews and Aberdeen ; so that the 
additional burden would be most felt in those Universities where, 
from the number of the students, the demands on the library are 
already greatest. It would be inexpedient, in our opinion, to intro- 
duce such a change as is suggested. The provision of the Ordinance 
allowing the use of the library to be granted for the purposes of 
literary research to any one is sufficiently liberal, and we cannot 
regard the claim of inter-University privilege, to which we have 
referred, as one which it would be proper to concede. 

On the subject of Museums, we do not think it necessary to 
enter into any further detail, after the full statement of what we 
consider necessary for the different classes which we have given 
tinder the seventh head of the Report, viz. the Provision of Assist- 
ance and Apparatus for any present or future Professors or 
Lecturers. We would, however, repeat what we have there stated, 
that while it is highly desirable that teaching collections should 
be provided and maintained, we do not think that it is expedient 
that a University should charge itself with the heavy expense 
involved in forming and keeping up a large general museum. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In conclusion, we present a summary of the principal recommen- 
dations contained in the body of the Seport. We recommend : — 

1. That three Assessors shall be elected by the General^ Council 
instead of one, as at present, each member of Council having only 
two votes in the election ; that the three Assessors shall be elected 
together, and shall hold office for the same period of four years ; 
and that, in the event of any casual vacancy in the office of an 
Assessor, the person elected in his room shall go out of office along 
with the other Assessors. 

2. That two Assessors shall be elected by the Senatus Academicus 
instead of one, as at present ; except that in St. Andrews, as long 
as there are two Principals in the University, each Principal shall 
be tx ojfficio a member of the Court, and while that arrangement 
exists, there shall be only one Assessor elected by the Senatus. 

3. That the Assessor nominated by the Chancellor shall hold 
office for four years, as at present ; but that, in the event of a new 
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Chancellor being appointed, the Assessor nominated by the previous 
Chancellor shall hold office until, and onlj until, a nomination of 
Assessor is made by the new Chancellor. 

4. That the Assessor nominated by the Bector shall hold office 
for three years, as at present; but that, when a new Bector is 
elected, the Assessor nominated by the previous Bector shall hold 
office until, and only until, a nomination of Assessor is made by the 
new Bector* 

5. That the University Court shall be declared to have the 
power of initiating proceedings against a Principal or Professor 
under sec. 12, 5, of the Act 21 and 22 Vict. cap. 83, without the 
necessity of any one not a member of the Court appearing as 
prosecutor ; and shall be declared entitled, for the purpose of such 
proceedings, to call before it any member of the University to give 
evidence, and also to institute and conduct any such inquiries as it 
may deem necessary for that purpose. 

6. That it shall be declared that no decision of the Senatus 
Academicus on a matter within its competency shall be reviewed 
by the University Court, except on appeal taken by a member of 
the Senatus, or other member of the University having an interest 
in the decision. 

7. That the University Court shall be empowered, on applica- 
tion by any member of the Senatus, to define the nature and limits 
of a Professor's duties under his commission, subject to appeal to 
Tour Majesty in Council, or to the General Universities Court, in 
the event of a Court of that nature being instituted. 

8. That as long as the present arrangement for approval of 
alterations of Ordinances by Your Majesty in Council subsists, 
intimation of any proposed alteration shall be given by the Univer- 
sity Court proposing it to the other University Courts not less than 
three weeks before application for its approval by Your Majesty in 
Council is made ; and that evidence of such intimation having been 
given shall be submitted along with the proposed alteration to 
Your Majesty in Council. 

9. That a General Universities Court for Scotland^ shall be 
established, consisting of eleven members, — viz., the Chancellors of 
the four Universities, four elected representatives of the Universi- 
ties,— of whom one shall be elected by each Senatus Academicus, 
none of such elected representatives to be members either of the 
Senatus Academicus or of the University Court of any University, 
— and three persons to be nominated by Your Majesty from time 
to time; and that the elected representatives of the Universities 
shall hold office for five years, but shall be eligible for re-election. 
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10. That the General Universities Coart shall be authorized 
and empowered, — 

(1) To act as a Court of appeal from the decision of any 
University Court where Uie power of appeal is expressly given : 

(2) To act as a Court for sanctioning new Ordinances as well 
as changes in existing Ordinances, as proposed by the University 
Court of any University to which such new Ordinances or changes 
are respectively to apply, the separate consent of the Chancellor of 
the University and tiie approval by Tour Majesty in Council in 
the form at present required being made no longer necessary : 

(3) To take into consideration from time to time, and to report 
to Your Majesty upon any matters connected with the Universities 
upon which they may deem it of importance to represent their 
views, or which may be specially referred to them by Your 
Majesty. 

11. That the necessary expenses of the General Universities 
Court shall be met from moneys to be voted by Parliament for the 
purpose. 

12. That all persons who have hitherto held, or who shall 
hereafter hold, the office of Bector, or Principal, or Professor, in 
any of the Universities, shall be members for life of the General 
Councils of the Universities in which they have respectively held 
office. 

13. That all students before entering on the curriculum for 
the degree of M.A. shall be required to pass a ' First Examination ' 
in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and English, and, when the state of 
education in the schools renders it practicable, in elementaiy 
Physical and Natural Science. 

14. That with some modification this examination shall be so 
adapted as to apply to students intending to graduate in Law, 
Science, or Medicine, — students in Law having an option of passing 
an examination in translatmg from French and German instead of 
an examination in Greek ; and students in Science or Medicine 
being examined either in translating from French and German, or 
in translating from one of these languages and in Greek. 

15. That, after passing the ^ First Examination,' the candidate 
for a degree in Arts shall be allowed either to proceed in the 
present curriculum (exclusive of the junior classes of Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics), or to select any one of five lines of study, viz. 
(1) Literature and Philology; (2) Philosophy; (3) Law and 
History ; (4) Mathematical Science ; and (5) Natural Science. 

16. That for graduation in Honours nothing but greater pro- 
ficiency in the same subjects as are prescribed for the ordinaiy 
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degree shall be required ; and that there shall be only one class of 
HonoarS| in which the successfal candidates shall be arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

17. That where a student takes his course in Arts at different 
Scottish Universities, arrangements shall be made enabling him 
to proceed to a degree in one of them, having regard as far as 
possible to the rule that the University at which he graduates 
shall be that in which he has taken the greater part of his 
course. 

18. That every candidate for a degree in Medicine shall, before 
commencing his professional course, be required to pass the ^ First 
^ Examination ' with the modifications stated in paragraph 14, and 
shall thereafter devote not less than four years to the course of 
professional study at present prescribed. 

19. That no candidate for a degree in Medicine shall be 
admitted to examination in Human Anatomy or Physiology, or in 
any purely medical subject, unless he has passed an examination in 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Botany, and Zoology, 
as constituting the second and third groups of the fifth or Natund 
Science department for the degree of M.A. 

20. That the final examination for the medical degree shall be 
confined to the practical subjects of Medicine and Surgery, both 
systematic and clinical, Obstetrics, Pathology, Therapeutics, Medical 
Jurisprudence, and Hygiene, and that no candidate shall be admitted 
to examination in these subjects unless he has passed in the other 
subjects of the medical curriculum. 

21. That the degree of Bachelor of Medicine shall not be 
granted without a degree in Surgery, the degree to be granted in 
Surgery along with the Bachelorship of Medicine being that of 
Bachelor in Surgery (Ch.B.), which has been recognised as a 
registrable title by the Medical Practitioners Act, 1876; and that 
the examination fees to be paid by candidates for the double degree 
shall be twenty guineas (£21), to be paid in instalments at different 
stages of the candidate's examination. 

22. That the degree of Master in Surgery (CM.) shall be 
made attainable separately at a future time, under similar conditions 
to those which now apply to the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
(M.D.) 

23. That in conducting the examinations for the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.), additional examiners be associated 
with the Professors in each of the Universities. 

24. That while the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or any degree 
in Arts subordinate to that of M.A., ought not to be instituted, 
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the Universities may grant a certificate in Arts as evidence of a 
successful completion of a definite part of the carricalum. 

25. That for the degree of Bachelor of Science (B.Sc«) every 
candidate shall be required to pass the ^ First Examination/ vrith 
the same options as those which apply to candidates for degrees in 
Medicine; and that, after passing that examination, he shall be 
required to attend and to pass an examination in either (1) 
courses in the subjects included in the fourth or Mathematical 
Science department for the M.A. degree, and also the subjects 
specified in the second group of the fifth or Natural Science depart- 
ment for the same degree ; or (2) the courses specified in any three 
of the groups of the fifth or Natural Science department 

26. That in the University of Edinburgh, where there is a 
professorship of Music, honorary degrees in Music may be con* 
ferred, but not in present circumstances degrees in Music after 
examination. 

27. That while no entrance examination, a failure to pass 
which would exclude from the University, ought to be instituted, 
it shall be a rule of the University that no attendance by a student 
given before passing the ^ First Examination ' shall be available for 
any degree ; but that a power of dispensing with thb rule in cases 
where the circumstances may seem to justify the relaxation shall be 
reserved. 

28. That additional remnneration be provided to the Professors 
and other examiners on whom the duty of conducting the ^ First 
' Examination * will devolve, in respect of that additional duty. 

29. That in each of the Universities provision for the teaching 
of French and German shall be made, through the recognition by 
the University Court of lecturers on these languages. 

30. That in the University of St. Andrews, as long as there 
are two Principals, an arrangement shall be made whereby the 
Principal of the United College shall give instruction either in 
English Literature or in History, as he may prefer ; and that while 
discharging that duty he shall be entitled to the ordinary class 
fees from students. 

31. That in the same University the title of the chair of Civil 
and Natural History shall be altered to that of Natural History. 

32. That in the University of Glasgow three new professor- 
ships shall be instituted, — viz., a professorship of History, to be a 



That in this University there shall also be instituted three lecture- 
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ships, — Yiz.y one on Public or International Law, one on Civil 
Law, and one on Mental Diseases. 

33. That in the University of Aberdeen foar new professor- 
ships shall be instituted, — viz., of History in the Faculties of Law 
and Arts ; of Geology and Mineralogy, and of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, in the Faculty of Arts ; and of Patho- 
logical Anatomy in the Faculty of Medicine ; and that there shall 
also be instituted a lectureship on Mental Diseases. 

34. That in the University of Edinburgh a professorship of 
History shall be instituted in the Faculty of Arts, in addition to 
the present chair of History, which shall then be confined to the 
duties of a chair of Constitutional Law in the Faculty of Law, 
and the name of which shall be altered accordingly ; that the name 
of the chair of Qeneral Pathology in Edinburgh shall be changed 
to Pathological Anatomy; and that a lectureship on Mental 
Diseases shall be instituted. 

35. That the commission of the Professor of Practical 
Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh shall express in terms 
that his tenure of the chair is, as in the case of other Professors, 
subject to the provisions of the Universities Act of 1858, and 
shall impose on him the duty of delivering such course or courses 
of lectures in connection with the subject of his chair as the 
University Court may from time to time require. 

36. That no new professorship shall be founded by any of the 
Universities until the proposal for its foundation has been reported 
to, and the proposal sanctioned by, the General Universities Court, 
if instituted as recommended in paragraph 9. 

37. That the following provisions for assistance and apparatus 
shall be attached to different chairs in the Universities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, viz. : 

(1) To the chair of Natural Philosophy, a first assistant, with a 
salary of £250 a year, in addition to the present mechanical 
assistant at £100 : 

(2) To the chair of Listitutes of Medicine or Physiology, two 
assistants, one at £150, and the other at £100 a year ; also a sum 
of £1000 for the purchase of apparatus and material of a permanent 
kind, with an annual sum of £100 for maintenance and provision 
of new material : 

(3) To the professorship of Botany, two assistant demonstrators 
at £100 each, if the class numbers as many as a hundred, — any 
additional demonstrators beyond two, if required by the size of the 
class, being provided by the Professor, and, if the class does not 
much exceed fifty, one assistant demonstrator being sufiicient; 
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further^ that in Edinburgh the class-room accommodation at the 
Botanic Garden be so extended as to be suitable for the increased 
number of students, and for the carrying on of laboratory work ; 
and that in Glasgow the Uniyersity buildings be extended, so as to 
provide for the herbarium and for laboratory accommodation : 

(4) To the professorship of Natural History (Zoology), two 
assistant demonstrators at £100 each, on the same conditions, and 
subject to the same modifications, as specified in regard to the 
chair of Botany with reference to the size of the class; also 
£500 for a class museum, and £50 annually for its maintenance : 

(5) To the professorship of Geology and Mineralogy, an 
assistant at a salary of £100 ; also £250 for a class museum, and 
£85 annually for its maintenance : 

(6) To the professorship of Pathological Anatomy, an assistant 
at a salary of £100 : 

(7) To the professorship of the Practice of Physic, an assistant 
at a salary of £50 ; and to the Professor or Professors engaged in 
clinical instruction at the infirmary, a clinical tutor at a like salary ; 
also for the two professorships of Pathological Anatomy and 
Practice of Physic, an annual sum of £100 for the maintenance of 
a joint class museum : 

(8) To each of the professorships of Surgery and of Clinical 
Surgery (where such a chair exists), an annual allowance of £50 
for the purchase of instruments and mechanism; and for the 
Professors engaged in clinical instruction in Surgery at the 
infirmary, a clinical tutor at a salary of £50. 

38. That the winter session of the University, in all classes in 
which no instruction is given in summer, shall be maintained at 
the full length of six months, and that attendance for any 
materially shorter period than six months shall not be accepted 
for any University purpose. 

39. That where a course qualifying for graduation is defined as 
consisting of a certain number of lectures, the University shall not 
admit as sufficient any course in which lectures of the specified 
number are not delivered on separate days. 

40. That the Court of Curators in Edinburgh be enlarged by 
the addition of two members, one to be elected by the General 
Council, and the other the President of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh for the time being, ex officio ; and that, in making appoint- 
ments to professorships, the votes of those members of the Court 
alone who are present be admitted. 

41. That, for the assistance of patrons in making appointments 
to vacant chairs, candidates shall be required to furnish to the Uni- 
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versity a statement of their qaalifications ; and that it shall be the 
daty of the Senatus Academicus to present a detailed and reasoned 
report on their qualifications to the patrons. 

42. That an arrangement shall, if practicable, be effected, 
whereby the patronage of the three professorships in the United 
College, St. Andrews, now in the hands of private patrons, shall 
be transferred either to Yoar Majesty or to the University Court. 

43« That the patronage of the professorship of Botany in the 
University of Edinburgh shall be transferred from the Curators to 
Your Majesty. 

44. That the right of appointment to any lectureships that 
may be instituted shall belong to the Senatus Academicus. 

45. That in the election of Rector in the Universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, the system of voting by nations shall be 
abolished ; and that the election be by a general poll of the whole 
students, as in Edinburgh and St. Andrews. 

46. That the time for the election of Sector shall be fixed in 
each University at a date not later than a fortnight after the com- 
mencement of the winter session, and that no election be allowed 
on any ground to take place at another time than the stated day. 

47. That in regard to the election of Chancellor and Assessors . 
by the General Council, the following modifications of the pro- 
visions of Ordinance No. 11 of the Commissioners under the 
Universities Act shall be made, vix. : 

(1) The voting -paper shall embody a declaration that the 
member has not signed any other voting-paper, nor has previously 
voted in the election, and shall have added to it a clause of attesta- 
tion to the voter's signature. 

(2) No voting-papers shall be delivered personally to members 
of Council or to any other person, and all shall be issued through 
the post to the addresses of members as appearing on the register ; 
and any intimation of change of address, to be in time for the 
election, shall be lodged with the Registrar before the day of 
nomination. 

(3) While it should be required that the voting-papers shall be 
issued as far as possible simultaneously, a longer interval than is 
given by the Ordinance shall be allowed for that purpose, say 
eight clear days from the day of nomination. 

(4) It «hall be competent for members to vote personally in 
the election after the interval for issuing the voting-papers has 
expired, provided that any member voting personally may be 
required to declare that he has not signed a voting-paper, nor has 
previously voted in the election. 
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(5) Provision shall be made that, at the issuing and opening of 
the letters by the Registrar, as well as at the summing up of the 
votes, representatives of the candidates may be present. 

48. That the mode of election of members of Parliament by 
the Universities shall be assimilated as nearly as possible to that of 
Chancellor and Assessor under Ordinance No. 11, as modified in 
accordance with the recommendations specified under the last 
head, the form of the voting-paper being so expressed as to em- 
body a declaration that the elector has neither signed any other 
voting* paper, nor has voted at the election in either of the Univer- 
sities for which a member is being elected, — the expenses, however, 
connected with Parliamentary elections not being thrown on the 
Universities. 

49. That, as far as possible, and subject to exception where a 
Professor's teaching duties are very light, as well as where the 
Professor properly associates professional practice with the dis- 
charge of his academic duties, provision shall be made whereby the 
emoluments of a Professor shall not be less than £600 a year ; the 
endowment of any Professor, whose emoluments are now less than 
that sum, being fixed at such an amount as with his estimated 
probable income from fees may bring up his total emoluments to 
not less than £600 a year. 

50. That the rates of class fees in each of the Universities shall 
be revised by the University Court, and that the fee in the Faculty 
of Divinity shall be fixed at £3, 3s., and in the other Faculties 
shall, where the University Court thinks it expedient, be raised to 
a higher rate than at present, regard being had to our recom- 
mendation as to provision of assistance in large classes ; and sub- 
ject to a declaration that no Professor whose rate of class fee is 
raised shall have any right to claim compensation for loss of income 
caused or apprehended from changes either in the rules of gradua- 
tion or in other University arrangements that may afterwards be 
effected by the University Court or otherwise. 

51. That in each of the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, the salary of the Principal shall be increased by 
£200, so as to raise the salary in each of the two former Univer- 
sities to £1200, and in Aberdeen to £800 a year ; that in St. 
Andrews the Principal of the United College shall be provided 
with an official residence ; and that the sole Principal of the Uni- 
versity, when an arrangement is made for uniting the two Colleges, 
and in the meantime the senior Principal, shall have a salary of 
£700 a year. 

52. That the conditions of retiring allowances to Principals 
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and Professors retiring on the ground of age or infirmity^ shall be 
revised to the effect, — 

(1) Of allowing an addition of fifteen years instead of ten, as 
at present, to the actual period of service in computing the amount 
of retiring allowance : 

(2) Of allowing a Principal or Professor, at the age of sixty- 
five, to retire on the retiring allowance applicable to his period of 
service, without the necessity of his producing a medical certificate 
of incapacity : 

(3) Of reckoning each academical year of service as a year in 
computing the years of service : 

(4) Of allowing years of service in any of the Queen's Colleges 
in Ireland to be reckoned by a Professor who has held o£Sce there 
previously to becoming a Professor in Scotland. 

53. That, in the case of a Principal or Professor proposing to 
resign his chair without applying for a retiring allowance, intima-^ 
tion of his intention to resign shall be given to the Senatus 
Academicus, who shall transmit the same to the University CSourt 
with any observations they may deem necessary in the interests of 
the University as to the time for receiving the resignation and 
appointing a successor ; and tlie University Court, if it accept the 
resignation, shall intimate the vacancy to die patron. 

54. That, in regard to bursaries, — 

(1) Bursaries in the hands of public bodies shall be thrown 
open to competition. 

(2) Bursaries, whether in the gift of private persons or of 
public bodies, under £10 in value, shall be combined so as to 
form bursaries or scholarships of higher value. 

(3) Every person appointed to a presentation bursary shall be 
required to pass the ^ First Examination ' for a degree not later 
than the commencement of his second session of attendance at the 
University, under the penalty of forfeiture of the bursary in the 
event of failure ; and in case of such forfeiture, the bursary shall, 
for the remainder of the time for which he would otherwise have held 
it, be included among the competition bursaries ; and the same rule 
shall apply to bursaries restricted to students from particular 
localities. 

(4) The general bursary competition shall be combined with the 
^ First Examination,' the bursaries being awarded according to the 
distinction shown by candidates in that examination. 

(5) No student who haa passed the ^ First Examination ' shall be 
again admissible to the general bursary competition open to students 
entering the University for the first time. 

L 
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55. That no sale of land belonging to any University or College 
shall be carried out by the Senatns Academicus without the autho- 
rity of the University Court having been previously obtained. 

56. That the University and Colleges of St. Andrews be united 
into one corporate body, under the name of the University of St. 
Andrews, with one administrative body, the Senatus Academicus, 
subject to the statutory control of the University Court, and with 
one Principal as the ordinary head of the University. 

57. That, in the University of Glasgow, — 

(1) The charge of maintaining the buildings sliall be under- 
taken by the Board of Works ; and 

(2) The collection of Hunterian coins and medals shall be sold, 
and the proceeds applied in liquidation of the debt which has been 
incurred, and which may still remain due, on the buildings, and, 
as far as not required for that purpose, in the formation of a 
' Hunterian Fund,' to be Employed in aiding the various depart- 
ments of the University in educational work. 

58. That in the University of Aberdeen the application of any 
residue of the General University Fund be not, as now, restricted 
by Ordinance to the purposes of the library, but be left, as in the 
other Universities, in the discretion of the University authorities. 

59. That in the University of Edinburgh, when the new build- 
ings have been erected, the charge of upholding the whole build- 
ings shall be undertaken by the Board of Works. 

60. That, as regards any extension of the different University 
buildings, — 

(1) Means be afforded for enabling the University of Edin- 
burgh to carry out its scheme for providing new buildings for the 
accommodation of the medical and scientific departments. 

(2) A grant be made to aid the University of St. Andrews in 
extending the library ; and 

(3) The dissecting-room at Aberdeen be extended to meet the 
requirements of the medical school. 

61. That none of the Universities should charge itself with the 
heavy expense involved in forming and keeping up a large general 
museum for public exhibition or use. 

It may be useful for us to point out which of these several 
recommendations require the authority of Parliament to give them 
effect, and which of them may be carried out by the Universities, 
themselves. 

In regard to Nos. 1 to 10 inclusive, and Nos. 12, 31, 36, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 45, 46 (in as far as it is proposed that an election of Rector 
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on any other than the stated day shall be incompetent), 48, 54 
(partly), 55, 56, and 57 (in as far as regards the sale of the 
Hnnterian collection of coins and medals, and the application of 
the proceeds), the authority of Parliament will be required. 

The recommendations Nos. 13 to 22 inclnsive, and Nos* 27, 47, 
and 58, may be carried through by the University Oourts procuring 
alterations of Ordinances in the manner prescribed by the Act 21 
and 22 Yict. cap. 88 ; while to Nos. 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 38, 39, 
50, and 54 (in as far as it does not require legislation) effect may be 
given by the University authorities without the necessity of a change 
of Ordinance. 

The recommendations Nos. 32, 33, and 34, relating to the insti- 
tution of new professorships or lectureships, may, it would appear, 
be carried out by the authority of the Universities themselves ; but, 
as regards new professorships at all events, it is obviously expedient 
that none should be instituted until adequate provision for their 
endowment is made. 

With regard to Nos. 11, 28, 37, 49, 51, 52, 57 (1), 59, and 60, the 
necessary provision which these recommendations involve can only 
be obtained from moneys to be voted by Parliament. 

The adoption of No. 35 rests with Your Majesty. 

In regard to the few other recommendations which we have not 
here specified, it seems unnecessary for us to indicate in what way 
they may be carried out. 

» 

We desire to record an expression of our regret at the loss 
which the Commission has sustained, during the period of its 
inquiry, through the deaths of two of its members. Lord Ardmillan 
and Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. 

Lord Ardmillan's death occurred on 7th September 1876, not 
long after our proceedings under the Commission began. He had 
formerly been a member of the Commission appointed by the 
Universities Act of 1858, and had devoted much time and attention 
to the work of that Commission. He attended our meetings as 
long as his health permitted ; and had he lived to take part in our 
final deliberations, his intimate knowledge of Scotch University 
affairs, and the experience he possessed, would have been of great 
value. It has been a cause of sincere regret to us that we have 
been deprived of the benefit of his assistance. 

Sir William Stirling-Maxwell had also been a member of the 
Commission un'der the Act of 1858, and had taken an active part 
in its proceedings. He had, besides, been officially connected with 
three of the Universities, having been Rector of St. Andrews and 
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afterwards of Edinburgh Universities, while at the time of his 
death he was Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, as well as 
one of the Curators of the patronage of the University of Edin- 
4 burgh. His death occurred on 15th January 1878, after the 
terms of our Beport had been substantially agreed to ; and as he 
had attended nearly all the meetings at which its terms were oon- 
sideredy we have the satisfaction of knowing that he concurred 
in the opinions we have expressed, and in the recommendations of 
the Report. By his death Scotland has been deprived of a man 
in the foremost rank of literary culture ; and the Universities have 
lost a generous friend, who spared no pains to promote their 
prosperity. 

All which we humbly submit to Your Majesty's gracious 
consideration. 

JOHN INGLIS. 

BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY. 

MONCREIFF. 

LYON PLAYFAIR 

WILLIAM WATSON. 

J. MUIR 

J. A FROUDE. 

A CAMPBELL SWINTON. 

T. H. HUXLEY. 

JAS. ALEX. CAMPBELL. 

ROBERT BERRY, Secretary, 
Fthruary 1878. 
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I THINK it necessary to state, that while I concur generally in the 
recommendations of the Report, and in some points approve of them 
very cordially, there are some portions of its contents io regard to 
which, while I find no occasion for dissenting from them, I may not 
have arrived at any independent or definite judgment. In arriving 
at the conclusions to which I have come, I have had regard to 
some portions of the evidence offered to the Commission ; but I 
cannot profess to have weighed all the opinions of our different 
informants. 

I wish further to remark, that I have not attempted to form 
any opinion on the question whether, in the Arts Faculty, the 
principles of education hitherto recognised ate the most effectual 
for the culture and discipline of the human faculties; but have 
proceeded upon the supposition that the systems of education 
hitherto current and generally approved are either the best, or at 
least as good as any that have hitherto been devised, without 
entering on the consideration of any new schemes of instruction. 
(See, however, Professor Ramsay's evidence, answer 4182.) 

The following are the only matters in regard to which I desire 
to offer any remarks, or to make proposals additional to those 
of the Report : — 

Entranee Examinations. 

While I concur in the recommendations of the Report (see pp. 
43 ff.) in regard (1) to the proposed entrance examinations for 
students who wish to proceed to the three years' curriculum with 
a view to the M.A. degree, and (2) to the present retention in the 
Universities of the junior classes in Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics, for the sake of such students as may find a difficulty in 
obtaining otherwise the elementary instruction necessary to qualify 
them for passing such an examination, I wbh not merely to 
express my hope that any arrangements which may be made may 
issue in an elevation of the existing standard of instruction (which 
is recognised as desirable, in the Report, pp. 18, 46), but further 
to emphasize the opinion that, as regards the great bulk of the 
students, they should be regarded as merely temporary and pro- 
visional (a result which the Report also (p. 47) seems to regard 
as eventually in a great measure attainable) ; and that measures 
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should be taken, by means of such external supervision as may 
be considered most expedient, — hy the action of the proposed 
new General Universities Court, if established, — ^to ensure that 
the character of the tuition afforded may be gradually raised to 
the proper level. 

At present, students are admitted into the junior classes who 
are either ignorant of even the Greek alphabet, or have but a 
slender knowledge of the grammar and vocabulary of that lan- 
guage. In a properly organized system of education such ele- 
mentary tuition ought, as far as possible, and as is in fact the 
case in other countries of Europe where the most efficieut instruc- 
tion is afforded, to be communicated in secondary, or — ^in excep- 
tional cases, and for the benefit of those who are unable to attend 
these superior seminaries — ^in such primary schools as may be so 
organized as to provide it. It seems to me to be inconsistent 
with the best modem idea of the character and functions of great 
and expensive national institutions, dignified with* the name of 
Universities, to communicate — as a rule, and except as a conces- 
sion in favour of special cases and circumstances — ^the merest 
rudiments of linguistic knowledge* And no traditional custom 
should be allowed to be pleaded in favour of the perpetuation of 
a system so manifestly mistaken and inconvenient. In cpnnection 
with this subject, compare the evidence of Professor Blackie, 
answers 6587 f., Dr. Donaldson, answers 6065 ff., and Professor 
Ramsay, answers 4248 ff. 

One of the first arrangements which it would be necessary to 
make with a view to the gradual elevation of the standard of instruc- 
tion, is (at least in the Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities, and 
in the others if necessary) the transference to well-qualified 
assistants — who should, however, act under the supervision and 
direction of the Professors-— of the duty of teaching the junior 
classes during. the period of their continuance. By tbis means 
the Professor would be freed from the necessity of spending 
a large portion of his time in drilling students in the elements 
of Latin and Greek, would be enabled to throw more of his 
strength into the training of the more advanced students who 
had passed the examination necessary for admission to the three 
years' curriculum, and would have more leisure for imparting a still 
higher knowledge of the classical languages and literature to a 
select body of students in an upper class, which, as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made, it should be recognised as a 
part of his duty to open every year, and not — as is the case in the 
University of Edinburgh at leasts-— only every second year. If 
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ever Scottish University education is raised to tiie standard wliich 
it has reached in other countries, the instruction given in those 
upper classes might come to form the main or the only substance 
of the Professor's teaching, all tuition lower than this being 
relegated to the secondary schools or to University assistants. 

The preceding remarks and proposals necessarily lead to the 
further observation, that this desired amelioration of the University 
system is impracticable without such an increase in the number 
and improvement in the character of most of our secondary 
schools (those in Edinburgh and in some other quarters being 
already highly efiScient) as should enable them to send up to the 
Universities a 8u£Bcient supply of students qualified to enter at 
once on those higher stages of education through which it is the 
proper function of a University to carry them. (See the evidence 
of Professor Pauli, answers to questions 4918 f .) Students in those 
schools, who wished it, might be subjected to a suitable examina- 
tion on completing their school course (similar to the abiturientetV' 
examen of the German schools), conducted by the University Pro- 
fessors and Examiners, or by the school teachers and Government 
inspectors, such as, when passed and certified, would stamp them 
as the possessors of a certain standard of culture, and, in the event 
of their aiming at a University career, entitle them (in the same 
way as an examination passed at the University) to proceed to 
study for a degree. I need not say more in explanation of the 
German system, to which an approximation at least is here recom- 
mended, as the subject has been treated with great clearness in 
Mr. Matthew Amold^s Keport to the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
published in 1868, and subsequently reprinted, with additions, in 
a small volume in 1874. (See, however, the evidence of Professor 
Pauli, answers 4892 and 4912, in which he states that he does 
not think that the German system could be introduced into this 
country.) 

No apprehension need be entertained that, by the introduction 
of any such arrangements for elevating the standard of instruction 
in the Arts department, meritorious students from the lower ranks 
of society — a class which in Scotland has hitherto enjoyed the 
benefits of University education — would be henceforth shut out 
from the advantages now open to them. For (1) it is proposed 
to retain the junior classes so long and to such extent as they 
may be required ; and (2) such students might, if they preferred 
entering the senior classes, do so at once, without passing any 
entrance examination (which it is not proposed to require from 
any but those who are seeking to commence the three years' 
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carriculam with a riew to gradaation). It is not, indeed^ to be 
desired that the courses of instruction in the senior classes should 
be adapted to the wants of ill-prepared students. On the contrary, 
they should be suited to the requirements of such as were well 
advanced in their studies. But if the ill-prepared students, whose 
interests it is desired to promote, were — ^as by the supposition 
they would be — meritorious young men, perhaps somewhat 
advanced in age, and eager to learn, they might be expected by 
assiduous study, aided possibly by extra-mural help, to make 
rapid progress, and eventually perhaps to raise themselves to 
the level of the Professor's teaching.* But the interests of the 
poorer students should not be allowed to interfere with another 
interest of such high importance as the elevation of the general 
standard of education and enlightenment in the middle and higher 
classes of the community. If the educational system of the country 
is regulated with a predominating reference ^to the welfare of the 
humbler and worse-educated students, the interests of those who 
have had the opportunities of a good education from their earliest 
years must suffer from the want of a course of University instruc- 
tion fitted to take them up at the point to which their excellent 
school education may have brought them, to carry them on still 
further, and to expand their attainments into a matured culture. 

University Faculties of Divinity. 

Except in reference to graduation (see pp. 38 and 80 f .), the 
Beport makes no reference to this Faculty. The subject of its 
modification is indeed one which presents peculiar difficulties. 
Supposing it to be admitted that divinity is a subject which ought 
to be taught in the Universities, the ecclesiastical divisions in 
Scotland, and the growth of a new school of theological diought 
which questions many of the conclusions of the old systems of 
divinity and Confessions of Faith, place formidable obstacles in 
the way of a system of instruction which should on the one 
hand embrace all the Presbyterian Churches, and on the other 
hand be in consonance with the requirements of the best modern 
science. 

A proposal which would be at once comprehensive and con- 
ciliatory from an ecclesiastical point of view, and which, if adopted 
and generally approved, would enlarge the field from which com- 
petent Professors might be selected, has been made by Professor 

• In caaeB of this kind the niles ordinarily enforced for graduation might be 
Bomewhat relaxed, on proof of a satisfactory standard of excellence being ultimately 
attained. 
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Edward Caird of Glasgow. It is, that the Theological Chairs in 
the Universities should be thrown open to members of all the 
Churches who would accept the test which is at present required. 
(See Professor Caird's evidence, answers to questions 9307-9317.) 
Among the witnesses who express varying opinions on this sugges- 
tion, or on kindred questions, I may refer to Professors Crombie 
(answer 3636), Birrell (4789 ff.)> I^^wis Campbell (6859 £F.), Lee 
(7594 towards the end, 7598), Charteris (7629 ff.), Knight (8104), 
Milligan (10,464 ff.), Dickson (1997 ff.), Rev. Messrs. Alexander 
(5620), Irvine (9415 ff.), T. Smith (9678 ff.). Principals Tulloch 
(754 ff.) and Campbell (1002 ff.), and finally Dr. Donaldson 
(12,070 ff.). 

I desire to draw attention to Professor Caird's evidence on the 
Theological Faculty generally, and to state some of his opinions. 
He thinks (answer 9307) that it would be an immense calamity if 
the teaching of theology were removed from the Universities and 
were entirely given over to the different denominations. This, he 
considers, would render the Universities anti-theological in a bad 
sense, and would deprive of their due weight the men who are the 
natural representatives of religious ideas, if they stood in the posi- 
tion of being the organs of special sects. He regrets that there should 
be such strict tests for the Divinity Professors, though, if they were 
freed from all tests, there would be a difficulty as to their getting 
students to attend them. But he thinks that, if the scheme he 
suggests were adopted, the Universities would probably, in course 
of time, absorb all the other (Theological) Halls. Their teachers, 
so far as connected with the University, would be, to a certain 
extent, scientific representatives of theology; but if all the 
Theological Halls should become connected with Churches and not 
with the Universities, their teachers would have no scientific 
position, and theology would lose its hold on the country. He 
thinks or hopes (9308) that the election of Professors from the 
other Presbyterian bodies would eventually lead to all the halls 
being combined. His idea in the remarks he has made was to 
propose steps tending to give the Theological Professors a freer 
position, as free as they could obtain in the existing state of things. 
Gradual steps might be taken to liberate the Professors from their 
limitations. He thinks theology would gain immensely in this 
country if we had really some independent scientific representatives 
of it (9316), although, in his answer to question 9317, he says he 
believes it is in point of fact scientifically taught in the University, 
but he knows nothing about the details. Supposing no other 
improvement to be feasible, he thinks it would be desirable to have 
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a free Chair of Theology unfettered by tests, but that it would be 
apt to come in the way of the other arrangements (9314). 

Professor Caird^s proposal, to throw the Theological Chairs open 
to Presbyterian scholars not of the Established Church, would 
appear to be recommended by the fact that the doctrines professed 
by the Presbyterian Churches are so nearly identical ; and it seems 
to be but equitable that, as the Universities are national institu- 
tions, all qualified theologians, to whatever Church they may belong, 
should, without severing their connection with their own Churches, 
be eligible as Professors in all, or some, of the Divinity Chairs 
which either now exist, or may hereafter be founded there. 

By this means the Universities would be enabled to avail them- 
selves of the learning and talent which may be found in any of 
these Churches, in so far as these qualifications might be placed at 
their disposal by their possessors. In the existing state of theo- 
logical opinion in Scotland it would not be safe to exempt the Pro- 
fessors elected to these chairs from subscribing the Confession of 
Faith in some form or other. But eventually, as the freer spirit 
of theological inquiry, which even now exists to a certain extent 
among the ministers, — especially the younger ones, — ^both of the 
Church of Scotland and of the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches, becomes, as it may be expected to do, both more decided 
and more generally diffused, it may become practicable, if not to 
discard all tests, at least to substitute one which shall allow a much 
greater latitude to the Professors to express the results to which 
their researches may lead them, how much soever these may diverge 
from the hitherto commonly received opinions. 

An apprehension, however, exists, that even if the existing 
Presbyterian tests be maintained, the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland might, in the event of Professors belonging to 
the Free or United Presbyterian Churches being appointed to 
Theological Chairs in the Universities, be led to follow the example 
of the latter Churches, and seek to establish separate Theological 
Halls for its own students. If such should be the case, and if, 
further, the Dissenting Churches should not avail themselves of 
the theological instruction given in the Universities, it is feared 
that the prelections of the Theological Professors might be attended 
by few, if any, students, and that this might eventually lead 
to the abolition of the Divinity Faculties in all the Universities, 
and to the consequent withdrawal of all national recognition of 
theology as a science deserving of cultivation, — an eventuality 
which would be very much to be deplored. 

In answer to this it may be observed that, supposing Dissenting 
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Professors to be eligible, thej would be nominated not as Dis- 
sentersi bat for tbeix* merits as scholars and thinkers ; and that 
Professors of this class conld, in any case, be only very gradually 
appointed, and would therefore *form, at first, only a minority of 
the Faculties ; and that their appointment would consequently be 
less likely to alarm or offend those members of the Church of 
Scotland who might be hostile to the measure ; while an oppor- 
tunity would be offered to them for observing its working, which 
they might then find not to be detrimental. 

Another circumstance which may militate against the success 
of the proposed measure is, the existence of the Theological Halls, 
which hare been for some time established, each with its staff of Pro- 
fessors, by the Free and United Presbyterian Churches, and which 
have already been to some extent endowed by private benefactors. 
The United Presbyterian Church has resolved to allow each of its 
Professors a salary of £700 a year. As the Divinity Chairs in the 
Unirersities are not generally so well provided, theologians from 
the other Churches whose chairs are more valuable would, — unless 
the University endowments are increased, — naturally, so far as 
pecuniary grounds are concerned, prefer to accept o£Bce, if avail- 
able, in their own Divinity Halls. But still, in this case, scholars 
of merit and eminence who had not obtained, or for any reason 
might not wish to accept, appointments in the Halls of their own 
Church, might be found desirous of becoming candidates for Uni- 
versity Chairs. And even if the non-established Churches should 
not be disposed, or in a position, to transfer their endowments, in 
whole or in part, to the Universities, some other means might be 
found for the better endowment of the latter. 

I may mention that the subject just referred to, the eligibility 
of members of the Presbyterian Churches for Theological Chairs in 
the Universities, has recently been under discussion in the Univer- 
sity Councils of Edinburgh and Qlasgow, but has been disapproved 
of by large majorities. 

Even if all the Theological Chairs should not be thrown open, 
some of them, such as Hebrew and Biblical Criticism, might be so. 
And there might be two chairs in which Hebrew should be taught, 
— one in connection with Old Testament Criticism, and another in 
the Arts Faculty, which might be called the Chair of the Semitic 
Languages, and in which Semitic Philology generally should 
form the subject of instruction. (See Professor Birrell's evi- 
dence, answer 4759 ; and compare Professor Tait's answers, 
Nos. 1218 f.) 

A suggestion has been made that, with a view to avoiding 
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the creation of new Theological Chairs, the necessity for which 
is aiRrmed by several of the witnesses, two of the Universities 
should combine — say Edinburgh with St Andrews, and Glasgow 
with Aberdeen—to give a complele course of theological instruc- 
tion, and that the branches not supplied by the one could be 
supplied by the other. This plan might, no doubt, render it 
necessary for some of the present Professors to undertake to teach 
branches of theological science with which they had not all along 
been familiar, though they might, perhaps, soon acquire them. 
This proposal is not undeserving of consideration. 

If the idea of throwing open the Theological Chairs in all the 
Universities to scholars of other denominations should not be 
adopted (in which case the University Faculties of Theology would 
continue to be but little attended by any students but such as were 
preparing for the ministry of the Established Church), another 
scheme which has occurred to me for effecting the object above stated, 
t.tf. for providing thorough instruction in branches of theology not 
at present, or not sufficiently, represented in the Universities, is 
(unless, indeed, one Theological Faculty should be considered suffi- 
cient for the whole of Scotland, as it possibly might be, — as 
suggested in Dr. Donaldson^s evidence, referred to below), the 
abolition of the Theological Faculty in two of the Universities, 
and its retention in two. In this case the Theological Professors 
in St. Andrews might be transferred to Edinburgh, or vice versd, 
and those of Aberdeen to Glasgow. In this way all the requisite 
branches of theology might be taught in two of the Universities, 
and the consequent distribution of work might be undertaken by 
any Commission which may be appointed to give effect to such 
of the recommendations of this Commission as may meet with the 
approval of the Government and of Parliament. Any Professors 
who might be called upon to undertake duties which they did not 
desire to enter upon, could continue to receive their salaries, or 
might be pensioned ; and the places of any who might be found 
superfluous could be abolished when they became vacant. 

In the event, however, of the four Theological Faculties being 
retained, or in any other case — ^if any offer should be made by private 
persons to endow new, or to enhance the existing emoluments of 
existing. Theological Chairs, on condition that the patronage of such 
chairs should be vested in the Church of Scotland, I should con- 
sider it inexpedient that the authorities empowered to accept such 
endowments should be left free to entrust the patronage to the 
Church; or, what might perhaps be still more unadvisable, to 
allow it to remain, at least permanently, in the hands of the donors, 
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who might nominate persons not possessing the spirit, culture, and 
scholarship demanded by the present state of theological science. 

Supposing that any persons should propose to found and to 
endow new chairs to afford instruction in uny branches of theo- 
logical science, it should be declared to be within the competence 
of the University Court, or other authority empowered to accept 
such foundations, to agree to such proposals, though accompanied 
with the condition that the holders of such new chairs should be 
exempted from subscription to any doctrinal test. 

A more complete modification of the theological teaching in 
the Universities than has been recommended by any other witness 
who has appeared before the Commission, has been proposed by 
Dr. Donaldson, Bector of the Edinburgh Boyal High School, in 
his evidence given on the 7th December 1877. The following are 
some of its points : — He desires (ans. 12,071) the greatest possible 
freedom for the study of theology, which is a science, and the 
results of which are likely to be the more valuable the less it is 
fettered. This end can be best secured by making it a science 
within the Universities uncontrolled by any authority outside, this 
Faculty being subject only to the University Courts (which would 
appoint the Professors) (ans. 12,079), and exempt from any inter- 
ference on the part of the Church, which has a tendency to check 
free inquiry or to lead to the suppression of its results. He has 
found (ans. 12,072) that there is a large number of men in Scot- 
land who are well able to deal with theological questions, but they 
have no sphere in which to work ; and, in a number of cases, men 
who may be otherwise sound, are deterred from investigation and 
from the publication of its results by an apprehension of the 
repressive action of the Church, and this to the great detriment 
of our theological literature. He considers that the Theological 
Faculty should be quite unrestricted in regard to the tenets taught, 
except by the University Courts, which, he supposes, would have 
to le^late on the subject. This body, he thinks, wonld feel the 
pulse of the nation (in regard, he means, no doubt, to theological 
questions) better than an ecclesiastical assembly could do. He 
would not say that the Professors of Theology should be absolutely 
unrestricted, as this might be prejudicial to the interests of the 
University (ans. 12,098). He does not think the Churches would 
refuse to recognise the teaching of the University Professors, but 
could not say — would not like to judge (ans. 12,079). In reply 
to another question, he states his opinion, that if the University 
Court exercised its power judiciously, the Church might have 
confidence in its action (12,100). He does not doubt that (in the 
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circumstances contemplated) the first election by the University 
Court would be a very safe one (12,104). He thinks the difficulty 
in regard to the Churches could be removed to a certain extent by 
empowering them to appoint in the Universities Professors of their 
own, who should teach their special students the doctrines of their 
own Church. Dr. Donaldson remarks (12,074) that, in a great 
many of the departments of the Theological Faculty, it is a 
matter of comparative indifference what the teacher himself 
believes ; and he instances Hebrew and the doctrines of the Old, 
and even of the New, Testament Scriptures, on which an honest 
man would give the fairest information. 

Being asked (12,105) whether, in the event of this scheme he 
proposed not being carried into effect for some time, he would 
approve of teachers being licensed by the Universities, and allowed 
to teach unrestricted by tests, he replied that he would sanction 
any plan which would help forward the truth, and considers that 
the more a University embraces within itself real investigators the 
better. But he observes that this proposal does not harmonize 
well with our present system. 

In his answers (12,080 and 12,095) Dr. Donaldson gives some 
hints for a scheme of theological study, and mentions a number 
of chairs which he considers neceStory. He thinks one Theological 
Hall might suffice, or nearly so, for the whole of Scotland (12,083, 
12,096, 12,097). 

In his answers to Nos. 12,090 and 12,081, he states his opinion, 
that unless students are thoroughly instructed in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew at school (i.«. before coming to the University), they 
should be required to continue these studies during the whole of their 
theological course, so as to maintain their acquaintance with them. 

I desire to give prominence to the suggestions of this able and 
enlightened scholar, although without much hope of their early 
adoption. For although the immediate, or even the speedy, 
realization of the best ideals is not often to be expected, it is 
always expedient to place them on record, in the assurance that 
such publication must lead to their more general appreciation, and 
in the end may bring about, in some form or other, the substantial 
accomplishment of the objects at which they aim. 

But whatever measures may be adopted in reference to the 
professorships in the Faculty of Divinity, I would venture strongly 
to recommend, with a view to the advancement of theological 
science, — ^which, as is evident from its history, has gone through 
various phases and various stages of improvement, and which may 
therefore be expected to attain a still further development in the 
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future ; aud in consideration of the fact that some of even its most 
important, as well as indubitable, results have not yet been gene- 
rally accepted, — I would, I say, recommend that facilities should 
be afforded to all students or other {)erson8 who may desire to do 
so, to make themsdves acquainted with the best results of Biblical 
Criticism, Church History, and Theological Speculation, as these 
may be expounded by independent thinkers ; and that with this 
view the University authorities should be empowered to authorize 
scholars who may appear to be competent expositors of any of 
the branches of Theological Science above referred to, to lecture 
on these subjects within the walls of the University without being 
required to subscribe any Confession of Faith. 

Permission might also be granted to any competent scholar to 
give lectures on the History and Science of Religions. I may 
mention that a Professor has recently been appointed in the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Leyden, in Holland, tp give 
instruction in this subject under the appellation of ^ The History of 
' Beh'gions in General.' 

It may be mentioned that the Theological Faculties in the 
Universities of Holland have under recent arrangements been 
entirely released from any connection with the Beformed Church, 
and that in their teaching the professors need not now to be 
influenced by any other than scientific considerations. 

Creation of a Zeamed Class in Scotland. 

I trust that the recommendation in the sixth section of the 
Seport, p. 67 at the foot, that the University authorities may be 
empowered to recognise or appoint lecturers in any of the Faculties, 
on subjects which may not be at all, or but inadequately, repre- 
sented in the University, will, if carried out, have some effect in 
raising up that learned class, which at present is very much wanted 
in Scotland, and which, if it existed, might be expected to lead to 
the more thorough cultivation of all the branches of learning, and 
would supply a choice of qualified candidates for the various pro- 
fessorial chairs. But in order to make such a measure really 
effectual for the object last specified, it would be necessary to allow 
such lecturers to handle any of the subjects treated by the Pro- 
fessors, and not to confine them to such subjects as might be im- 
perfectly represented. Among others, and especially in those 
Universities where no provision exists for teaching Comparative 
Philology, competent young scholars might be licensed as lecturers, 
to give instruction in that science in connection with the Sanskrit 
language and literature. I have already suggested that, in the 
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same manner, theological lectnren might be recognised. Bat such 
recognition of intra-mural lecturers in the Universities would be 
of itself insufficient to call into existence so large a learned class as 
is desiderated. For the full accomplishment of this purpose, it 
will be necessary that the teachers in secondary schools should be 
much better remunerated than they are at present. 

Th» Test at present esBoetedfrom Lay Professors. 

A recommendation that this test should cease to be exacted is 
made by a part of the Commissioners. See the Report, section 
X. p. 90. In this I heartily concur. 

By the existing Act, 16 and 17 Vict. cap. 89, Professors not in 
the Theological Faculty are required to make a declaration in 
these terms : ^ I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence 
' of God, profess, testify, and declare that, as Professor of , 

^ and in the discharge of the said office, I will never endeavour, 
' directly or indirectly, to teach or inculcate any opinions opposed 
^ to the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, or to the West- 
^ minster Confession of Faith, as ratified by law in the year one 
^ thousand six hundred and ninety, and that I will not exercise the 
' functions of the said office to the prejudice or subversion of the 
< Church of Scotland as by law established, or the doctrines and 
* privileges thereof.* 

It is of manifest importance that the Professors should be 
exempted from any declaration which may tend to hinder them 
from expressing freely any conclusions arrived at by modem 
science, but which may be really or apparently in conflict with 
the doctrines of the Westminster Confession of Faith, or with 
the statements of the Scriptures themselves. 

I understand that no such test has to be subscribed in reference 
to the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England by any of the 
lay professors in either of the Universities of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. This can easily be ascertained. There seems to be no 
good reason why what is not required in England should be 
exacted in Scotland. 

J. MUIK. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LAW AND HISTORY 

SCHOOL BY MR. FROUDE. 

The place of history in a University curriculam is more difficult 
to define than that of any other subject. A student is imperfectly 
educated if he is left at the end of his course with no knowledge 
at all of the past condition of his own and other countries, yet the 
enormous range, of the field makes the problem of dealing with it 
almost desperate. 

In the honour schools at Oxford forty years ago, the exami- 
nations were limited to extremely interesting, but also extremely 
limited, periods of Greek and Roman history. These periods 
were studied to their minutest details. An exact acquaintance was 
required with the language and contents of four or five remarkable 
books. These books were indelibly printed on our memories ; but 
a man, nevertheless, might leave Oxford with the highest honours 
who had never heard of the Constitutions of Clarendon, who could 
not have dated the Union of Great Britain within a century, or 
have more than vaguely distinguished between William the 
Conqueror and William of Orange. The University purposely 
abstained from teaching modem history, political and religious 
partisanship being supposed to make impossible an impartial and 
scientific treatment of it. The London University has gone to 
the exactly opposite extreme* A student going up for a Pass 
degree there is expected, in addition to a dozen other subjects, to 
have a general acquaintance with the doings of the whole of man- 
kind from the beginning of recorded time. Oxford has been 
carried forward less violently, but in the same direction, since 
1852, and a new school has been founded, where separate honours 
are given in Law and History. But the system is as yet tentative. 
It enables idle, clever men to obtain with cramming the appearance 
of distinctions to which they are not entitled, and thus we are 
encountered at the outset with two difficulties. If the range of 
study is narrowed to specific groups of incidents, the student may 
remain absolutely ignorant of subjects of the utmost importance to 

M 
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him ; while, on the other hand, long catalogues of dates and events 
are not knowledge, but only landmarks on the chart of knowledge. 
Such brief records no more convey a true idea of the circumstances 
to which they refer, than a name upon a map conveys an idea of 
any spot upon the actual globe. 

The dilemma is evaded by bold endeavours to group masses of 
liuman phenomena under general laws. We feel instinctively that 
man being part of nature is no exception to the order of nature, 
and that his actions, if thoroughly known, will be found to arrange 
themselves in a sequence of cause and effect. We have national 
histories, constitutional histories, histories of commonwealths and 
religions, scientific histories, philosophical histories, — attempts, all of 
them, to systematize human development, and to represent indi- 
viduals as merely the instruments of deeper and broader forces. 
Many of these theories are curious, and some are valuable. Yet 
so far they are scarcely more than guess-work, and are no more 
true to fact than the didactic novel written to enforce a moral is 
true to personal experience. Human life does not illustrate one 
moral, but many morals ; and the truer the representation of it, the 
more complex is the impression left upon the mind. Ingenious 
speculators assume principles which seem to interpret the pheno- 
mena of History, but as yet there is no agreement among them 
on the most elementary propositions. The ablest thinkers are not 
yet satisfied whether human progress is moral or intellectual, or 
both. They are at variance even on the simplest laws of evidence, 
and accept facts or reject them according to their antecedent 
notions of hbtoric probability. 

All philosophies of history which have been hitherto suggested 
are inadequate and misleading as educational guides. As with the 
life of any single individual, the more exact our knowledge of it, 
the more difficult we find it to sum up our conclusions in compen- 
dious propositions ; so when we examine closely any critical epoch 
of history, we find our philosophy at fault on a thousand points, 
and the instruction which we draw from real knowledge of man- 
kind resembles rather the instruction which we gather from the 
Iliad or from Hamlet than scientific conclusions resting on intel- 
ligible premisesL Thus the problem remains where it was. For 
the purposes of teaching, History cannot yet be treated scientifically. 
For the present we must be contented with a map of the great 
outlines, as perfect as it can be made ; and that the student may 
know what the words which he commits to memory may represent, 
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he must be brought in close contact, at special points, with the 
reality itself. So far History is only nsefnl for its general effect 
upon the intellect. It does not, like Science, yield definite dis- 
coveries which thenceforward are the property of all men ; it 
rather strengthens the mind itself by extending its horizon. It lifts 
men above their narrow interests and limited range of experience ; 
it extends their sympathies and broadens the base of their jadg- 
ments, and for such a purpose the student must become as closely 
acquainted with other times as he is with his own. He must know 
the men of whom he reads, as if he saw them with his eyes. He 
must understand their surroundings; he must comprehend their 
motives; he must throw himself into their moods and passions. 
Thus, gradually, History will have a real meaning to him, and, 
having acquired the key to it in particular instances, he can then 
take his map for himself and examine wherever he pleases. 

Therefore, as it seems to me, the method of a school of His- 
tory should be this. A general chart of universal history should 
first be laid down. Then a chart on a larger scale of the history of 
the country to which the student belongs. His own country is 
nearest to him ; he knows the localities of it ; he is what he is, 
because he inherits his character from his forefathers, and their 
actions and fortunes will touch him more nearly than those of others. 
Lastly, the Professors should dioose particular epochs on which 
they should specially lecture and specially examine. In Scotch 
Universities those epochs should be chosen from the history of 
Scotland. No nation in Europe can look with a more just pride 
on their past than the Scots, and no young Scotchman ought to 
grow up ignorant of what that past has been. 

The Professor, too, should direct the student always to original 
authorities. He must not let them content themselves with the 
ablest modem writers. Through contemporary writings only he 
can be introduced into the inner life of passion and conviction, 
where the interest and the instructiveness really lie. 

It may be objected that trustworthy contemporary writings are 
not to be found except at intervals. For our knowledge of Scot- 
land, as of most other European countries in early times, we depend 
chiefly on monks and poets, who are neither of them particularly 
reliable. But they are not our entire dependence. In the statutes 
of the Scottish Parliament we have a record of another kind growing 
steadily, generation after generation, in which the evolution of the 
national life can be distinctly traced, — a sort of bony skeleton upon 
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which fleeh and blood and colour can be laid on from other authori- 
tiesy with a certainty that the tme proportions are still preserved. 
The Law and History schools are combined. The two sabjects 
can be carried on together and will matnally illostrate one another. 
Let the Professor select his period, and indicate the laws then 
passed which are specially to be observed. The student should 
learn the circumstances of the time. He should notice the names 
of the peers and prelates who attend the particular Parliament, 
and should be pr^ared to give an account of them. Knowledge 
of these matters he can obtain from modem books ; but the laws 
themselves he should study in the original language in which they 
were written, the medisdval Latin, the rare and occasional Norman- 
French, or the Scotch, which gradually supplanted both. The 
mere ability to construe accurately a Latin or Norman-French 
statute would imply acquirements of a real and valuable kind, and 
the process would be found to answer the same purpose which the 
dissection of a plant answers with the naturalist 

Let me illustrate what I mean : — 

From the Lsgss Quatuor Burgorum a complete picture can be 
drawn of the commercial and municipal condition of the old towns 
in Scotland. In the Regiam Majestatem we find the general social 
constitution and the gradual intrusion of Norman ideas. The 
French laws of Queen Margaret show the Norman influence 
growing stronger. The conquest by Edward the First follows. 
The Government, as represented by Edward's legislation, is now 
Norman completely ; and a scheme is drawn for the representation 
of Scotland in the English Parliament. Then follows the great 
national uprising, and among the documents in the Statute Book 
relating to it there is one so characteristic, so signally honourable 
to Scotland, that every Scottish student ought to be familiar with 
it. Bruce had driven the English out; another invasion was 
threatened, under the countenance of the Holy See ; and the lords 
of Scotland — Campbells, S^eiths, St. Clairs, Qrahams, Setons, 
Olifants — sent their remonstrance to the Pope. 

It commences with a short sketch of their past history, value- 
less in itself, but valuable as showing what the Scots then thought 
about their origin. It tells how they had come from Scythia 
along the Mediterranean into Spain ; how from Spain they had 
passed wto the British Ldes, and had settled themselves in the 
Northern wilderness, — ^the point of the story being, that in all 
their changes they had remained a free people. In their new 
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home thej had been attacked again and again bj the Norwegiansi 
the English, and the Danes, but had never been subdued* Thej 
had been converted to Christianity at first hand by Christ and St. 
Andrew, owing not so much as their reUgion to any foreign power. 
Of late, at a time when they were left without a lawful sovereign, 
England had taken them at advantage, and had overrun the 
country, wasting, burning, and killing, sparing neither age nor sex. 
They had made Bohert Bruce their king ; they had risen against 
the English, and had driven ihem out ; they were again free, and 
with God's help so they would remain. Then follow these re- 
markable ¥rords : 

^To Eang Bobert we now adhere. If he betray us and sell 
' our liberty, we will expel him and choose another. While a 
^ hundred of us remain alive, we will never submit to England. 
' We do not fight for glory ; we do not fight for wealth : we fight 
^ for freedom, and we will lose it only with our lives. Therefore, 
' Holy Father, in His name whose authority yon bear, respect not 

< persons — ^judge not with an unrighteous balance. England once 
^ sufficed for seven kingdoms and more. Bid the Englbh king 

< be content with his own, and leave us alone in our barren land. 
' Or if you refuse to hear us, if you continue to favour the English, 
^ we charge on you at the throne of the Most High all the miseries 
' which they will inflict on us and we on them.' 

Set by the side of this address an ancient statute scarcely less 
instructive, and you have the two fountains out of which Scottish 
nationaH^ has evolved itself : 

^ It is ordained that all barens and freeholders that are of 
' substance put their eldest sons and heirs to the schools fra they be 
* eight or nine years of age, and to remain at the Grammar Schools 
^ till they are competently founded, and have perfect Latin ; and 
^ thereafter to remain three years at the Schoob of Art and Law, 
' so that they may have knowledge and undentanding of the law, 

< through which justice may reign universally through all the 
^ realm.' 

SimOaily in the Statute Book can be .traced with authentic 
clearness the relation of the laity with the dei^, and of both with 
the See of Bome, the alternating ascendancy of the two parties in 
the State, and the approach, through a centnxy and a half of 
simggle, of the revolution of the sixteenth century. In the same 
spirit in which it resisted England, Scotland equally contended 
against the Popes, and continued long to be exempted by a special 
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Bull from interference in the nomination of its bishops. James 
the Firsty frightened by LoUardism, began a counter legislation for 
orthodoxy and the Pope's authority. Under James the Third and 
James the Fourth, the free tendencies reasserted themselves. 
Privilege of clergy was restricted; the Pope's friends were 
threatened with prosecution for treason, and church property was 
confiscated in support of colleges and schools. Appeak to Home 
were practically forbidden. A suk pending before the Pope, 
between the Archbishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow, was 
revoked by order of Parliament to be settled within the realm ; 
and an order was issued that all outstanding appeals to the Papal 
Courts should be dropped. . 

The shock to prejudice and tradition created throughout 
Europe by Luther^s movement restored the authority of the 
bishops and abbots in Scotland. Luther's writings were inter- 
dicted, and ' no person was allowed to dispute or rehearse Luther^s 
' opinions, except to the confusion thereof.' The bishops' ^ cursings,' 
which had become ridiculous, were made into realities by the secular 
arm. National antipathies came to the bishops' help, and, as 
England fell from the Pope, SooUand drew closer to him. In 
1522 Parliament repealed all the laws which had been passed in 
restraint of his usurpations ; and an innovation was made in the 
constitution by the institution of a College of Justice, superseding 
the ordinary Courts, which was under spiritual control. In 1540 
the Statute Book shows the establishment of an Episcopal inquisi- 
tion almost identical in form with the inquisition set up by Charles 
the Fifth in the Netherlands. The Parliament invoked the inter- 
cession of the Virgin for the extinction of heresy in Europe. It 
was made death to dispute the Pope's supremacy, and it was heresy 
(with the stake behind it) to discuss the meaning of Holy Scrip- 
ture in public or private. To conceal a heretic was as much a 
crime as to be a heretic. No person once suspected was admissible 
thenceforward to any office of trust ; and herietics were tempted to 
betray one another by promise of pardon and reward out of the 
effects of the accused. . . . Session after session the drania unfolds 
itself. Solway Moss and the death of James the Fifth shake the 
bishops' power. Lord Maxwell carries a law against them per- 
mitting the Queen's lieges to have ^ a good and true translation of 
^ the Bible in the vulgar tongue ; ' and the Act is proclaimed at the 
market cross at Edinburgh. The bishops return to power the 
next year, and Cardinal Beaton is made Chancellor. The College 
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of Justice is re-established. The inquisition becomes active, 
heretics are burnt, and then Beaton is murdered in the Castle of 
St* Andrews. Following this the Statute Book shows a coalition 
of parties with a result peculiarly curious. Laws are passed con- 
firming the bishops' 'cursings.' Kirkmen are exempted from 
penalties for non-payment of taxes. 'Insolent and evil persons 
' eating flesh in Lent, not regarding the law of God/ are to be 
punished with confiscation and imprisonment. The Reformers, on 
the other hand, carried laws against ' profane swearing,' as ' bring- 
' ing God's wrath upon the people ' (the bishops being especially 
mentioned among the offenders) ; against disturbers of what was 
now called ' Divine Service ; ' and against ' incorrigible adulterers.' 
The ancient village customs, ' Bobin Hood and Little John,' ' The 
' Abbot of Unreason,' and ' The Queen of the May,' were abolished ; 
and women who went ' singing under summer trees ' were to be 
taken ' and set upon the cukstules.' The revolution follows in 
1560, and the new era is inaugurated with 'The Declaration of 
' Faith.' 

These are a few examples of the use which may be made of 
the Statute Book. The story of the times which follow is told 
there even more completely. The adventures of Queen Mary, the 
accession of James the Sixth, the growth of the Kirk, the struggles 
between the Crown and the new spiritual authority which succeeded 
the Catholic Church, the Union of the Crowns, the fierce battle 
which Scotland had to fight for its freedom, the final Union of the 
kingdoms, — all can be traced in the same pages. The history of 
these events, as there written or implied, controls the narrative of 
partisans, and exhibits in authentic force, with an authority con- 
tinuously contemporary, the motives and passions which influenced 
opposing factions. Historians from the nature of things describe 
things from their own point of view. They distribute the lights 
and shadows according to their preconceptions. The result may 
be an interesting book, but it contains not the truth, but the truth 
as it represents itself to the historian's mind. In the Statute 
Book, so far as it goes, we have the minds of the actors themselves, 
and that is the nearest approach to reality attainable in historical 
studies. 

My proposal is this, then, — that for honours in Law and 
History, the student, in addition to his general course, shall be 
examined in particular periods of Scottish history, to be selected 
by the Professors ; that extracts from the Statute Book, in the 
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original laDguage, bearing on these periods, shall form a text-book 
which he will be expected to have mastered ; that, with respect to 
each law, he shall make himself acquainted with the circumstances 
under which, and the persons by whom, it was passed, the Profes- 
sors indicating the authorities to be consulted, and lecturing on the 
subject where it b of special importance. 

J. A. FROUDE 
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Alezakder, Bev. William Lindsay, 
D.D. — Has been aasesBor for General 
Council in Edinburgh University for 
five years, and has regularly attended 
meetings of Univeisity Court, 5546- 
5549. 

Constitution of Uniyeraity Courts. 
— ^Thinks no change desirable, except 
that Council nught hare an addi- 
tional assessor; proposed method of 
election, 5550, 5551, 5556-5561. 

Powers of Univenity Conrt. — Court 
should have election of tutors or 
assistants to professors, 5562-^573. 

Regulations for graduation in Arts. 
— Would permit to graduates i^tema- 
tiye courses and subjects of examina- 
tion, belieying that it is unwise to 
make all students pass through 
same course of examination ; reasons 
adduced, 5574-5577, 55^9. 

Expedient to reinstitute Bachelor- 
shipof Arts. — ^Attendance and require- 
ments which ought to be expected 
from candidates for this degree, 557&- 
5582; does not think higher degree 
in Arts would suffer by introduction 
of B.A. degree, 5590-5592; advan- 
tages expected from introduction of 
B.A. degree, and class who would be 
most benefited, 5583-5586; would 
not make B.A.'s members of Gteneral 
Council, 5587, 5588. 

Expediency of instituting entrance 
examinations. — Is of opinion that this 
is not desirable at present, 5598-5601. 

Prolongation of session. — ^Thinks, if 
it could be accomplished, would be 
very desirable ; would propose a 
summer and winter session, divided 
into three terms of three months in 
the year; effects of such a change, 
and possible objections to same 
discussed, 5602-^5615. 

New professorships in Edinburgh. 
— Would transfer professorship of 
Oriental Languages to Faculihf of 
Arts, by taking Hebrew from Theo- 
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logical Faculty, and requiring pro- 
fessor to teadi Arabic as well as 
Hebrew, 5616, 5617 ; in Theological 
Faculty there should be a Professor 
of Old Testament Exegesis, 5618- 
5620 ; Faculty of Arts, a Professor of 
Teutonic Languages, including Dutch, 
desirable, 5621. 

Assistants to professors. — ^Would 
prefer a system of tutors,, under 
supointendence of professors, for 
junior classes, to present airauffement, 
5623-5628, 5633 ; effect of this plan 
in German Universities, 5629-^632 ; 
provision for remuneraticm of tutors, 
5634. 

Extra-mural teadiing. — Would not 
introduce into Faculty of Arts; 
reasons for objecting to proposal 
discussed, 5636-5639. 

New foundations, fellowships, and 
scholarships, if created, might be used 
in providing tutors, 5640-5642. 

Almond, Helt H., Loretto School. — Is 
head -master of Loretto School at 
Musselburgh, and a member of the 
Business Committee of the Genen^ 
Councnl of the University of Glasgow ; 
is not a graduate, but was a Snell 
exhibitioner from Univenity of -Glas- 
gow to Oxford, 10,503-10,508. 

Regulations for graduation in Arts. 
— Considers that Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh courses for Arts are already too 
diffuse, and tend to prevent gradua- 
tion ; more subjects are required for 
a pass degree than at the English Uni- 
versities ; proposes as remedy that Na- 
tural PhUoeophv and English Litera- 
ture should not be compulsory, but that 
alternative subjects should be given ; 
would make Latin, Greek, Elementary 
Mathematics, and the Moral Sciences 
compulsory ; and for alternatives, for 
instance, such subjects as a period of 
History, either ancient or modem, or 
Natural Philosophy ; it would be well 
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that alternatiye snbjecte sbould dif- 
fer in different UniTenities, as 
Oxford and Cambridge differ, 10,50^ 
10,518. 

For de^jeeB in hononrs, would admit 
a man with fewer Bubjecta if certain 
entrance examinationa were intro- 
daoed ; natore of snch examinationB 
at Oxford and Cambridge described, 
10,614-10,618; anxious to see in 
regulations for pass examinations the 
exclosion of * cram * subjects ; part of 
a Glasgow examination for M.iL read, 
to show dass of questions objected 
to; further specimens from Indian 
Civil Sendee examination papers; 
coincidence in this opinion by Jiessrs. 
Harrey and Sellar in their Report 
on Scotch Schools, 10,619-10,628; 
strongest objection to proposal to 
make Oreek an optional subject, 
10,628-10,626. 

Institution of entrance examina- 
tions. — ^Thinks that for younger stu- 
dents entrance examinations are most 
desirable, but would be disposed to 
exempt certain men, say, abore 19 
years of age ; reasons for this opinion 
discnased, 10,626-10,631. 

Classes at present flooded with 
ignorant boys ; one reason, low con- 
dition of secondary education, and 
another, the effect of the Education 
Code in destroying real culture in 
primary schools; u, say, fiye years' 
notice were given of intention to 
establish an entrance examination, 
both classes of schools would be stimu- 
lated to improvement in meantime, 
10,682-10,686. 

Suggestion that a portion of the 
large endowments in ScoUand, shown 
to exist by the Endowed Schools 
Commission, might be appUed to sup- 
plement fees for higher education m 
primary schools, 10,686, 10,687. 

(German University system. — ^Effect 
of German abiturienten examination 
upon culture of students; but same 
standard could not be introduced 
here, 10,688-10,640. 

New prafeesorshipB or lectureships 
requireo. — ^Thinks a professorship of 
Hyffiene much to be desired; study 
mi^t at first be voluntary, but would 
wish it to be made compulsory on 
schoolmasters, 10,641-10,646. 

Assistance to profeswrs. — Classical 
profesBora in Glasgow require more 
assistance, 10,646-10,648. 

Length of University sessions. — 
Long enough for both professors and 
students, 10,649. 



Extra-mnrai teaching. — Objects 
to its reocM^tion, on ground tbiat it 
might lead to cramming on part of 
extra-mural teachers, and probably 
ultimately on the paxt of the pro- 
fessor, 10,661, 10,662. 

Mode of appdntment to bursaries. 
— ^Presentation bursaries have been 
productive of many evil effects ; some 
evils might be met by obliging pre- 
sentees at once to pass an exanuna- 
tion of a good standard, 10,668- 
10,667. 

Ain>EBS0N, Professob M^C all, Glasgow. 
— Is M.D. of Glasgow University, 
and Professor of Clinical Medidne 
there; chair instituted in 1874, and 
witness is the first professor, 9890- 
9894. 

Salary of chair is about £100 a 
^ear ; in 1876 the fees amounted to, 
m winter session, £106, while the 
summer session yielded only 16s. 9d. ; 
reasons for the latter discaepaney sa 
compared with winter session, 9895, 
9896, 9986-9994. 

Peculiarity in Glasgow as to way in 
which fees of Clinical professors are 
paid. — Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
charge 8tndentB£21 for aperpetual fee, 
entitiing students to attendance at hos- 
pital for life ; of this sum , £7 isretained 
by the infirmary, and £14 is given to 
the lecturers ; tne latter are all extra- 
mural; payment of professors is en- 
tirely optional to the infirmary ; tiie 
New western Infirmary, from its 
vidnity to University, now practically 
furnishes all the Clinical teaching; 
here, howerer, the infirmary retains 
£10, lOs. out of the £21 of fees, so 
that the professors are worse paid 
than by the Glasgow Infirmary ; bet- 
ter arrangement would be, a certain 
fee to be charged by professor, and 
separate payment by student to in- 
firmary, 9897-9917, 9947-9960. 

New professordiips or lecture- 
ships. — In &vour of Professors of 
Clinical Medidne and Clinical Sur- 
gery in all Scotch Universities ; these 
would be taught separately by dif- 
ferent persons from those who teach 
the same brandies theoretically, 9918, 
9919. 

Difficulty in stating what salary 
would be required for these chairs; 
thinks that salaries at present recdved 
hj most of the profesBors in Medical 
Faculty are far too small, and very 
great inequality in the emoluments of 
the different chairs exists ; instances 
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qnoted, and proposal for core of this 
OYil, 9920-9940. 

Fees payable by siadents. — ^If any 
increase, would require to be done 
▼ery caatiously, 9941-9946. 

Medical education more ezpensiye 
now than fiftjr years ago, owing to 
subjects being increased, 9947-9953. 

Assistance and apparatus for pro- 
fessors, etc — Assistance and appa- 
ratus in Medical Faculty yery inade- 
quate; chairs instanced, 9954-9960, 
9979, 9980 ; number of students wit- 
ness has under instruction in infirmary 
at one time, and effect of infirmary 
regulations in varying the number 
explained, 9961-9972. 

Extra-mural teachers. — Glasgow 
Uniyersity has latterly been recog- 
nising nearly all extra-mural teachers 
who apply in the regular way, 9978- 
997a 

Galls attention to the fact that pro- 
fessors in Gbsgow are allowed to giye 
qualifying ti(£ets on other subjects 
tinm theur own, and in competition 
with their colleagues, 9982-9984, 
11,551. 

Exception in f ayour of present Pro- 
fessors of Medidneand Surgery, 9995- 
10,002. 
Ee-exammed, — Wishes to withdraw 
statement at close of former eyidence 
—allowing Ph>fessora of Systematic 
Medicine and Surger]^ to compete 
with Glinical professors, by giving 
courses on their subjects, ana further 
reasons for this opinion, 11,542- 
11,549, 11,551, 11,559-11,571. 

Lectures of six extra-academical 
teachers may qualify, and already 
compete with witness chair, 11,550. 

Objects to practice of Glaiu;ow, that 
lectures of one extra-mural teacher 
may be accepted as qualifying for 
two departments, 11,552-11,558. 

Bain, Feofessor. — ^Has been Professor 
of Logic in Uniyersity of Aberdeen 
and t^icher of class of English Oom- 
position and Bhetoric since 1860, 
5346^5349. 

Uniyersity Gourt — Has never been 
a member, 5350; would suggest 
that it would be better if the Ghan- 
oeUor did not possess a veto, 5351- 
5353; has to suggest, in regard to 
future Ordinances, that, in the case 
of identical regulations, they should 
be issued as special Ordinances for 
each Uniyersity, 5355 ; in case of a 
University altering a special Ordinance, 
other Universities objecting should 



have power of appeal to Privy 
Gouncu, 5356, 5357; reasons for 
these oninions discuasea, 5358-5362. 

Faculty of Arts regulations for 
course of study. — ^M.A. degree. — Pro- 
priety of alternative between Greek 
and German as one of the subjects of 
study for M.A. degree discussed, 
5365, 5371-5375, 5378; holds that 
present curriculum should not be 
maintained rigidly as the only one to 
carry M.A. degree, 5363 ; objects to 
an inferior degree under title of B.A. 
or B.Sc. being created, 5363-5370, 
5376, 5377. 

Entrance examinations. — ^Believes 
that influence of bursary competition 
has raised the standard higher than a 
mere pass examination would do, 
5379-6387. 

New professorships. — Suggests a 
lectureship in German Literature, 
assuming students to come up 
grounded in grammar and reading, 
5388-^391. 

Assistance in English dass of 
Faculty of Arts required, 5394, 5395. 

Alteration of sessions of University. 
—None required, 5396*^400. 

Appdntment of University officers. 
— ^Would coincide with a modification 
of patronage to extent of that obtain- 
ing in University Gollege. London, 
where ihe Goundl, which has the 
patronage, receives a full report from 
the Senate upon the merits of candi- 
dates, 5401-5410. 

Professors* salaries and retiring 
allowances. — ^Desirable that professora 
should be allowed to retire at sixty, 
without a certificate of disability; 
also that the Gourt should have power 
to require a professor to retire on no 
other ground, if it saw fit, 5411. 

Appointment to bursaries. — ^Bur- 
saries are given by competition as far 
as possible, 5412. 

Financial position of Univermty. — 
Effect of optional system in classes 
for Faculty of Arts, and alternative 
proposals for regulating emoluments 
of professors, 5413-5415. 

Bursaries and scholarships. — ^Pro- 
posal to divert reserved Bursary 
Fond to general benefit of Univer- 
sity, and plan of distribution, 5416- 
5420. 

Balfoub, Professob. — ^Has been Pro- 
fessor of Botany in University of 
Edinburgh, under appointment by the 
Town Gouncil, since 1845 ; was also 
appointed that year as Regius Pro- 
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feasor of Botany and Keeper of the 
Botanic Garden; last UnivenitieB 
Gommifinon took away salary from 
R^us Keeper to add it to salary of 
Professor of Botany, 7352, 7853 ; 
importance nrged of having offices 
of Regius Keeper and Professor of 
Botany put underCrown, and appoint- 
ment to be held br one person, 7354 ; 
would suggest that some of the 
curators might be appointed by 
General Council, 7855, 7356; cura- 
tors should hand oyer patronage of 
Uniyersity chair to the Grown, ze- 
oeiying other patronage in exchange, 
7358-7860. 

Graduation in Medicine. — Table 
of number of matriculated stu- 
dents in Medicine and Surgery from 
1860-61 to 1875-76 (both indusiye), 
7857. 

Institution of new faculties or 
de^reesw — Of opinion that a Faculty of 
Saenoe should be instituted, apart 
from Facultjr of Arts, confined to liie 
Natural and Physical Sciences, in- 
cluding the degrees of D.Sc. and 
B.8c., 7361-7866. 

New prof esBorships. — Suggests pro- 

Giety of establisning a chair of 
edical Psychology, distinct from 
the ^fessorship of the Practice of 
Physic, and a Clini(»l professor, with 
examinations in wards of the in- 
firmary, 7867-7869. 

Submits to Commission necessity 
for increased apparatus for labora- 
tory work, ana for enlargement of 
dass-rooni in Botanic Gardens, where 
classes are taught; increase in this 
respect rests with H.M. Board of 
Works, not with Uniyersity, 7370- 
7876. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Approval 
of. to the extent that a student may 
take four classes out of it, 7877. 

New " decrees. — Considers that 
among the Medical degrees the CM. 
degree would be a better one if it 
embraced, in addition to the Medical 
examination, a special one upon 
Anatomy and Surgery, incln<ung 
CUnical Surgery, 7878, 7879. 

Value of, and necessity for, special 
examiners in each subject in the 
Medical department, 7880-7885. 

Baxter, John Boyd. — LL.D. of the 
Uniyersity of St. Andrews, ; is presi- 
dent of the Society of Procurators of 
Dundee, and has for many years 
been Proctu-ator-Fisoal of Foruirshire* 
11.101-11,104. 



A scheme mooted in Dundee for 
some time back to found a College 
there, 11,105 ; views upon that sub- 
ject, and statement of what has been 
done, and reasons which led to pro- 
posal, read, 11,106; further piuti- 
culars on mattars of detail, 11,107- 
11,116. 

Classes proposed. — A complete 
Faculty of Arts, as in other Umver- 
sities; students to matriculate at Uni- 
versity of St Andrews; College to be 
affiliated to that University, being 
members of the University, and en- 
titled, if sufficiently qualified, to have 
Uniyersity degrees conferred upon 
them, but not receiving any jpart of 
their education at the IMversity, ex- 
cept it were neoenary to supplement 
it so as to correspond with the curri- 
culum at St Andrews, 11,118-11,126; 
objections to scheme discussed, 
11,127-11,187; suitableness of Dun- 
dee for institution of a School of 
Medicine considered, in view of in- 
firmary and large population, 11,188- 
11,140; amount proposed to be raised 
to found College, £150,000, giving 
£500 a year to each of six chairs, and 
devoting balance (£75,000) to pro- 
vide dasB- rooms, hdwratories, and 
apparatus, 11,141-11,145, 11,155- 
11,157; of opinion that proposal that 
the same professors might teach in St 
Andrews andDundee would be imprac- 
ticable for various reasons, amongst 
others, that it is desired professora 
should be resident in Dundee, 11,146- 
11,154; present educational deficien- 
cies of Dundee explained, 11,160- 
11,167; considers that alternative of 
courses of lectures delivered in 
Dundee by professors of St Andrews 
would not effect the purpose con- 
templated in the scheme of a College, 
11,168-11,171 ; would be favourable 
to ladies being educated at the new 
College, 11,172. 

BiRRELL, Professor. — Has been Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Languages in St Mary's College, St 
Andrews, since June 1871, and was 
for some time previously an examiner 
for degrees in Arts, 4689, 4690. 

Constitution of University Court 
— Is strongly of opinion that Court is 
too small in its numbers; additional 
representation required for mduates 
other than Medical ; if possible, some 
legal element should also be intro- 
duced, to aasist in working Act and 
Ordinances ; or, alternatively, the 
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inem1)er for the UniTenitieB might 
haye a seat in the Court, 4692-4704, 
4706 ; suggestion that Ck>urt could be 
improyed as an electoral body for 
distribution of patronage, by creating 
one Court of patronage for the whole 
four UniyersitieB, 4707-4721, 4778 ^ 
would not be desirable to haye senior 
and junior principals both in Court, 
but senior and junior might alteniate, 
4722-4724. 

Functions of General Council — Anj 
addition to powen of Qeneral Council 
should be in the way of giyiog them 
additional representation in tli^ Uni- 
yersity Court, 4726. 

Faculty of Arts. — Would maintain 
curriculum of M.A. degree as it is, 
4726, 4781, 4785. B.A. di^giee.— In 
fayour of a lower degree being 
established, to be called the B.A. 
degree ; proposed curriculum there- 
for, 4727, 4733, 4734, 4739, 4770, 
4772. Proposal for B.Sc. degree, 
4728-1780. 4732. B.D. degree.— 
Number of candidates might be in- 
creased if professors from dissenting 
collegeswere admitted asco-ezaminers, 
4789-4744. 

Entrance examination for Faculty 
of Arts. — Considers it would be highly 
desirable to introduce gradually a 
moderate entrance examination, rele- 
gating subjects now taught in first 
year's classes to the higher schools, 
4746-4768. 

New professorships. — Should be a 
chair of Hebrew and Oriental 
Languages in Arts curriculum, 4579- 
4768; proposal to increase number of 
professoTB in Divinity in St. Maiy's 
UoUege subject to difficulty from 
number of students, 4764r-4769. 

Length of Uniyendty sessions. — In 
fayour of lengthening session by be- 
ginning in end of October and going 
on to middle of April, with intenrid 
of a fortnight at Christmas, 4773- 
4775; summer session would entail 
hardship on students at St. Andrews, 
4776, 4777 ; adyisable that opening 
and dosing days of sessions should 
be fixed by statute, 4778, 4779. 

Election of Uniyersity officers. — 
Election of Rector should be fixed at 
bmnning of session, 4779-4786. 

Emoluments of prindpnls, profes- 
soss, and lecturers. — At St. Andrews 
the emoluments aro in some cases 
yery small indeed ; patronage of 
Diyinity chain at present rests with 
the Crown ; of opinion that if patron- 
age were yestea in the Established 



Church, money yalne of professor- 
ships might be increased, 4787-4804, 
4807-4811. 

Retiring allowancesof professorSyOtc. 
— Considers retiring allowances yery 
inadequate, 4805-4807, 4812 ; would 
B^gwt that rotirementshould be made 
imperatiye at, say, 65 yean of age, 
4807. 

Black, Professor, Aberdeen.~Is Pro- 
fessor of Humanity ; has been so since 
1868; was a student of Aberdeen 
Uniyersity, took degree of M.A. 
there, and has been connected with 
the Uniyersity for twenty-fiye years, 
6381-6836. 

Constitution and powen of Uni- 
yersity Court — ^If Rector is to con- 
tinue to be elected by Court, would 
discontinue election by students in 
nations, substituting that by the stu- 
dents yoting individually, reasons; 
has, howeyer, a dedded feeling that 
Rector should not be dected by stu- 
dents, but by General Council, 688&- 
6888; General Council of opinion tiiat 
in case of an equality oi yotes the 
last Rector should haye a casting yote ; 
personally, witness would prdPer to 
give this veto to the Chancellor or 
Vice-chancellor, 6887, 6388, 6346 ; if 
General Council are not to elect Rec- 
tor, next best thing would be to in- 
crease their representation, by giving 
them two representative assesson; 
Senatus should also have two repre- 
sentatives; not desirable to increase 
number of memben of Univernty 
Court, 6389-6845. 

Functions of General Council — 
Would give power to prindpal, on 
reodving a requidtion from twenlr- 
five members, to call a meeting ctf the 
Council on an emergen<rr l^ween 
two ordinary meetings, 6847, 6848; 
Council should be authorised to ap- 
point committees when necessary, and 
should have opportunity of discnssinff 
new measures before they are carried 
into effect, and of representing their 
views to the Univerdty Court; doubt 
on this point as to power under 
sec. 12 sub-sec 2 of statute, 6849- 
6856. 

General Ordinances.-— Would sug- 
gest that these Ordinances should be 
made special, and issued, if necessary, 
in an iaentical form to each Univer- 
dty sepaiatdy ; that each Uniyersity 
should have power to apply to Privy 
Council for alteration of anv Ordin- 

•. ance, and intimation of this should be 
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sent to the other UniyexBitieB, in 
order that they misht appear for 
their interest, 6857, 6S58 ; opinion on 
▼ote by ballot, 6858, 6859. 

Faculty of Arte. — M. A. degree.— 
Pecaliarity in curriculam of stadenta 
in Aberdeen ; have to attend and paas 
in Natural Hiatory, in addition to sub- 
jeetB required in other UnivemitieB ; 
proposes that an optbn of Ghenustry 
should be allowed, 6860, 6861 ; also 
suggests as a change in curriculum for 
M.A. degree, yiz. a scientific depart- 
ment, embradnff Natural History and 
Chemistry, or experimental Physics, 
added to present three departments 
of GlassicB, Mathematics, and Mental 
Philosophy ; ordinary candidates to be 
required to pass in all these four depsrt- 
meuts; or would allow students to omit 
either Mental Philosophy or Natural 
Science, if they can pass with honours 
in any of the three departments re- 
maining, 6861; strongly objects to 
institution of a degree in Science 
equal to that of M.A«, or to any de- 
gree for a curriculum which should 
exdude Classical studies ; sroundsfor 
this opinion, 6862 ; is in fayour of a 
lower degree in Arts, to be called the 
B.A. degree ; among the uses this 
degree would senre would be to form 
a basis for a teacher^s diploma, as a 
suitable preliminary course for stu- 
dents in Medicine and Law, and it 
would also meet the case of such pro- 
fessions as engineers, architects, etc ; 
the curriculum du>uid embrace Eng- 
lish, Latin, and MaUiematics (these 
three imperatiye), Oreek optional; 
in addition, two other subjects, 
selected l^ student from ordmary 
Arts oourse; proposal further dis- 
cuased, 686&-6S72. 

Entrance examinations.— Such an 
examination not reqmred at Aber- 
deen, because nine-tenths of the stu- 
dents go to, and prepare for, the 
bursary competitions, wnich keeps up 
a yery much fiigher standard than any 
entrance examination would giye; 
probable effects of an entrance exa- 
mination considered and discussed, 
6878-6887. 

Creation of new professorships. — 
Thinks additional profeasori are re- 
quired : decided want for a Professor 
ot English ; others yery desirable are, 
a chair of Education, and one of Bo- 
man Law. A higher tone would also 
be ^yen to the U uiyersity if the fol- 
lowmg chairs were created: — Ro- 
mance Languages, with classes of 



French and Italian attached, the 
latter to be taught by -two persons { 
Teutonic Languages, Sanskrit, in- 
cluding Comparatiye Philology ; im- 
proyement would be effected if pro- 
fessorship of Natural History were 
Slit into two, one of Geology and one 
Zoolo^, 6888-6894. 

Proyision of assistants. — Salaries 
of assistants are deducted from the 
endowed funds, which go partiy to pro- 
fessors' salaries (already too small); 
would suggest that assistants' salanes 
should, as in Edinburgh, be paid by 
a Parl^unentary grant, 6395. 

Length of Uniyeniity sessions. — 
Would not make much diange ; win- 
ter session might be lengthened by a 
few weeks, but would not change 
summer session, 6896, 6897. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Objects to 
its introduction; reasons discussed, 
6899-6402. 

Emoluments and retiring allow- 
ances of principal and prafeasors — 
Witii a single exception (that of the 
chair of Anatomy), all the chairs in 
Aberdeen are underpaid, as also the 
principal, 6408-6406. Retiring allow- 
ances. — ^Thinks scheme adopted at doee 
of last Commission has baled in effect- 
ing a tolerably rapid retirement on 
the part of senior professon; retir- 
ing allowances should be libenl, and 
a professor should haye it in his 
power, if he chooses, to retire at sixty, 
6406. 

Appointments to bursaries. — Com- 
petitiye are far more yaluaUe than 
presentation bursaries; and of former, 
those are the most yaluaUe which 
haye the widest area of eligibili^, 
6407-6412. 

Library. — Considers Goyernment 
grant for library unfairly small in 
comparison with other UniyersitieB, 
6418. 

Uniyersity buUdings. — Want of 
shelter for students in stormy or wet 
weather ; ooyered place requiied ; pro- 
fessors' houses are scanty in accom- 
modation, and deficient in modem 
oonyenienoes, 6414, 6415. 

Blagkbubn, Professor, Glasgow.— 
Has once 1849 been Professor o* 
Mathematics in Uniyersity of Glaa*- 
gow ; waa derk of the Cdlege from 
1852 to 1859, and since 1868 haa 
been chaiiman of Finance Committee 
of General Uniyersity Fund, and 
is intimately acquainted with the 
working of the constitution under 
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the UniTersitieB Act of 1858, 8508- 
8512. 

Gonstitntion and powers of the 
Uniyenity Court. — Gonadera there is 
a want under the Act of 1858 of 
power to make atatutes that ahidl 
govern, for instance, the procedure 
of the Senate ; these should be 
drafted bythe Senate, and confirmed 
by tiie University Court; Senate 
should have no power of repealing a 
statute, except by altering it, and 
again sending it to the University 
Court, 8513 ; would not allow such 
statutes to make chances in the con- 
stitution, sQch as those for which con- 
sent of Queen in Council is required; 
rules made by UniversilT Court for its 
own guidance should also have sanc- 
tion of Senatos, so that one could not 
repeal a rule without sanction of the 
other, 8514-8519 ; thinks that, with 
regard to power of Court to effect 
retirement of professors, they are too 
timid in exercising it, 8519, 8520; 
cannot say whether Court or Crown 
should be preferred as patrons in the 
appointment of professors, reasons 
for indecision on this point, 8521- 
8529; University Court has power 
to fix fees, but on a recent proposal 
to do so, the Court made the condi- 
tion that with this should be com- 
bined an entrance examination; is 
of opinion that in regard to the 
entrance examination it was not a 
matter the Court could initiate; a 
new Act required to lay down their 
powers more exacdv; present pro- 
visbns are extremely vague, 8^0- 
8532^ suggests for improvement of 
constitution of Conrt that the prin- 
cipal and the four deans of the 
Faculties should be members of the 
Court, with, say, the convener of 
the Finance Committee; this would 
secure more knowledge of University 
aiFaira in the Court, 8583-8540 ; has 
not considered how many members 
Court should consist of, would not 
object to twelve, 8541-6546. 

Functions of General Council. — 
Thinks their functions are very well 
arranged at j^resent, 8546-^8549; 
decidedly of opmion tiiat the^ are a 
most unsuitable body to exercise any 
administrative functions, 8550, 8551 ; 
would not give power to adjourn or 
call a speciid meeting, 8552, 8553. 

Course of study and graduation in 
Faculties. — ^No neceasity for legislat- 
ing on that subject, power of altering 
Ordinaaoes witn consent of Queen in 



Council sufficient, 8554; does not 
think that greater option should be 
eiven to students in choosing subjects 
for which a degree can be taken, 
8555-8557; no change required in 
graduation for Arts ; degree in 
Science might be instituted, but not 
by altering degree in Arts, 8558, 
8560-^62 ; suggests that degree in 
Science, as distinguished from Arts* 
should be simihtf to arrangement 
set forth in University Calendar of 
Glasgow, 8559 ; thin^ institution of ; 
a Facul^ of Science is necessary; 
Glasgow curriculum for d^ree of 
B.Sc. defined — in Biological Science, 
in Geological Science, and in En- 
gineering Science, 8565-8567, 8573 ; 
attendance on -« class should not 
qualify for a degree unless it has 
been bond fidt^ and certified as such 
by the professor, 8563, 8564 ; would 
not revive B.A. d^ree, and reasons 
for opinion, 8568-8572. 

Entrance examinations. — ^Decidedly 
against any form of entrance examin- 
ations, 8574 ; reasons for this, 8575- 
8583 ; when Dean of Faculty, witness 
drew up a paper on subject, which 
was printed by Faculty of Arts, 8584- 
8586 ; paper put in in evidence, 
8587 ; considers it would be better to 
raise present standard of University 
examination to bring up students to 
a higher point, but that object could 
not be attained by an entrance ex- 
amination, which would keep away 
students at the beginning, 8588- 
8590; clever fellows who come up 
without a good education often turn 
out eminent men, list of several such, 
8591-8593. 

New professorships required in 
University. — ^If there is to be a new 
Act, it should be definitely settied who 
are to institute new chiurs ; present 
provisions are very vague, 8594 : by 
existing role, botii the Crown and the 
Senate seem to have power to institute 
a chair ; would make condition that 
Crown should have no power unless 
it found not only funds for the salary, 
but also for class-room and daas 
expanses, 8595-8598, 8601 ; would be 
an improvement if new professorships 
could only be instituted by statute of 
the University, which neither the 
Court nor the Senate could break 
separately, 8599, 8600; would only 
suggest as a new professor, that a 
chair of History might be established, 
8602-8605 ; does not consider Modem 
Languages should form the subject of 
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a chaSr, 8606; reasons for this opinion 
discnssed, 8607--8611. 

Provision of assistance and ap- 
paratus. — Chair of Physiology insti- 
tuted by Crown, no provision but 
that of a salary of £75 a year ; ex- 
pense of furnishing proper laboratory 
and working apparatus for professor 
thrown on University; in witness* 
own chair considerable want of an 
examining assiBtant, t.e. one to go 
over written examinations; these in 
a session amount to some 10,000 
quarto pages, 8612; has one assist- 
ant, who teaches junior part of class, 
861&-8615; non-attendance of pror 
fesBor at junior class discussed, 8616- 
8620; assistants are entirely provided 
with salary by Government, and are 
in general insufficiently remunerated, 
8621-8626. 

Length of University sessions. — 
Would make no change, 8627. 

Extra-mural teaching. — In Faculty 
of Medicine, if extra-mund teaching 
is sufficient, hardly sees necessity for 
the chair in a technical subject, but in a 
scientific subject extra-mural teaching 
cannot be substituted, 8628, 8629; of 
opinion that no benefit would be 
derived from extra-mural teaching in 
Faculty of Arts, 8860; objects to 
oompetitkm ; results only in coaching 
men to pass a certain examination, 
and might lead to cramming, even 
on part of the professor, who if he 
disregards competition must dimiuish 
his emoluments ; quotation, from 
Mark Pattison*s Essays on EndoW' 
ment of Reseetreh to prove inex- 
pediency of extra-mural teaching, 
and evils of external stimulas, 8631, 
8683. 

Mode of electing Umverrity officers. 
— Inexpedient diat appointments 
should be made in vacation time, 
such as that of librarian by the 
Senatus, 8634, 8636. 

Retiring allowances. — Of opinion 
that allowance should follow retire- 
ment at sixty years of age, as in 
Superannuation Act, 8636-8639. 

Mode of appointment to bursaries. 
— ^Plpoper way is by competitive 
examination ; some very valuable 
bursaries are not given by competi- 
tion, 8640-8643, 8645, 8646. 

Financial position of Universities. 
—Financial position of Glasgow 
University not satisfactory, a large 
debt on the building inmasing at 
compound interest, 8647, 8650, 8679. 

Financial position and administra- 



tion of property of University. — 
Thinks it unfair that Glasgow has 
no funds from Government towards 
support or maintenance of buildings; 
all other Scotch Universities have, 
8651-8654, 8675 ; also under strong 
impression that a certain allowance 
should be made for class expenses, to 
the relief of the University fund ; at 

f resent there is paid out of General 
'nnd, towards assistants and dass 
expenses, an annual sum of £420, 
8655-8658, 8662; Medical Faculty 
proposed to Senate in 1875, that 
additional Medical examiners should 
be paid out of General University 
Fund, to annual extent of £240, and 
report by Financial Committee 
thereon, 8659 ; the pit^rtion of 
gross income of General Fund consist- 
ing of matriculation fees amounts to 
about one-fifth, 8660, 8661. 

libraries, Museums, and provision 
for management. — Other items of 
expenditure from General Fund are* 
the Library, the Museum, and the 
Observatory, 8670-8673, 8676-8678. 
Class fees. — ^Is of opinion that it 
is time they were raised ; sixty years 
since pTe8entfeeswerefixed,8681-8683. 

Blagris, Dr. W. G. — Member of 
General Council of University of 
Glasgow; was derk of General 
Council for first twelve years of its 
existence, and has attended its meet- 
ings pretty constantly, 3193-3195. 

jFunctions of General Council. — 
Would to some extent alter or enlarge 
these functions ; Council should have 
power to call intermediate meetings 
Detween the two statutory meetings, 
to apx>oint a committee to carry out 
definite instructions by the Council, 
and to communicate with oth^ 
General Councils through their com- 
mittee or otherwise, 3196-3198; 
advantages if this system were 
adopted, 3208-3215, 3228^233; at 
present. University Court has power 
to ' effect improvements in the internal 
arrangements of the University,' pro- 
vided that aU such proposed improve- 
ments shall be submitted to the 
University Council for their con- 
sideration ; would increase the power 
of General Council to this extent, 
that provided the Council disagree in 
opinion with the University Court, 
the Court shall be obliged to re- 
consider matter, and again submit 
their finding to the General Council, 
the latter having the power of rcpre- 
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Benting the matter in reply to the 
Becond submisBion ; adyantages of this 
proposal discussed, 3198-3207, 8224- 
S227 ; objects to a proposal to give 
General Council a yeto upon the 
Uniyeisity Court, 8198, 8205 ; would 
increase representation of Council in 
Uniyersity Court by adding two ad- 
ditional members, oeing tluee repre- 
sentatiyes ; proposal and mode of 
election discussed, 8216-3220, 3234- 
3246. 

Course of study and regulations 
for graduation. — m of opinion course 
of study for graduation in Arts should 
be nuHre yaried than it is ; in addition 
to the three groups of subjects for 
which present degree of M.A. is 
granted, recommends addition of 
Natural Science as a fourth, making 
Classics and Matibematics obligatory, 
allowing the student choice of other 
two groups, and granting degree for 
proficiency in three, 3247, 3248. 

Expediency of instituting new de- 
grees. — Circumstances under which 
fi.A. degree might be reinstituted, 
3249; regulations and course of 
study proposed, 3250-3260. 

L^gth of Uniyersity sessions. — 
Present hoUdays too long; would 
place Uniyersities on eqtud footmg 
with English Uniyersities, where 
students are allowed to take ordinary 
course in three years; this could iJe 
done with twenty-four months^ teach- 
ing, of eight months* teaching in each 
year, iniSead of what is really only 
fiye by present arrangement of 
sessions ; alleged difficulties as to this 
pronosal discussed, 8261^269. 

New professorships or lectureships. 
— Considers subjects of Geology and 
Zoology ought to be separate, and 
a professor for each; subjects of 
Ciyil and Ecclesiastical History 
should be separated, with a chair for 
Ciyil History ; also a Professor of the 
Gothic Languages, 3270; suggestion 
for institution of certain tutmhlps, 
with bursaries, to be held by honour 
graduates ; and details of proposed 
scheme discussed, 3270-3286. 

Entrance examinations. — In present 
state of secondary education in Soot- 
land, thinks junior classes for Greek 
and Latin necessary in Uniyersity, 
and that no examination for these 
should be required ; would, howeyer, 
require an examination for entrauts 
to classes which qualify for gradua- 
tion, 3287-3289; by whom such 
examinations should be conducted. 



and what would constitute eligibility 
to be examined, 3290-^297. 

Becoffnition of extra-mural teach- 
ing. — Considers that to a limited 
'degree extra-mural teaching would 
form an object of ambition for 
graduates to Qualify for, but does 
not think such teaching could be 
introduced as qualifying for a degree 
without endowing professors to a 
reasonable extent, 3298-3306. 

Election of Uniyersity officers. — 
Suggests that instead of dection of 
Bector by four nations, or when a 
parity of these, by the Chancellor, a 
regulation should be made that Rector 
should be elected by a majority of 
yotes, or by creation of a fifth nation, 
3307-^309. 

Constitution of Uniyersity Court — 
Of opinion that, whether by two 
additional members from (ieneral 
Council or otherwise, the Court should 
be increased in number to nine. 
3310-^315. 

Blackie, Pbovessob, Edinburgh.— Is 
Professor of Greek in Edinburgh 
Uniyersity, and has been so for about 
twenty-fiye years ; was before that a 
professor in Aberdeen for eleyen 
years, 6556-6558. 

Uniyersity Court and General Conn- 
dL — ^Desires no change in constitution 
or functions of either, 6559-6561. 

Course of study for craduatioa in 
Arta-^ourse of study should contain 
greater yariety of subjects, confining 
the number for M. A. degree to seyen ; 
certain new subjects should be intro- 
duced, giying option to students 
whether they would take one subject 
or another, some being imperatiye 
and others optional ; imperatiye snb- 
iects, Latin, Greek, Mathemathics, 
Natural Philosophy, and English 
Literature ; optional subjects, Natural 
Science, Ciyil History, and if students 
TOssed a certain examination in 
Grec^ and Latin on entering College, 
would allow these to choose Latin or 
Greek for their M.A. degree, with 
option of either French or German 
for the other language; other options 
might be introduced, 6562-6573; 
before, howeyer, such a curriculum 
could be introduced, secondary 
schools would require to be put right 
and allowed to work for some years, 
to secure that the student comes to 
the Uniyersity sufficiently instructed 
in Latin and Greek, 6566, 6574- 
6576, 6587-6591. 
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Inititiitioii of entrance ezamina- 
tioDB. — Is in laToar of hanng each 
examinstioDS, bat coald not be well 
done at present; as an interim ar- 
rangements might make examination 
general role, and in regard to those 
not able to pass, give them a proba- 
tion at the Univeitity, 6577, 6678 ; 
atadents who do not want a degree 
should be free to go to any dass they 
liked, 6679 ; when in Abodeen, con- 
ducted a regular entrance examina- 
tion in Latin, but that for the com- 
petition bursaries acted practically 
as an entrance examination for the 
whole of the students, 6679-6681. 

Expediency of instituting new 
degrees in Arts. — Sees no use io in- 
tmndng the B.A« degree into Uni- 
▼ersity; thinks if there were two 
degrees in Arts, reputation of Arts 
degree, now highly esteemed, would 
d^enerate, 6582-6686. 

Creation of new pofessorships. — 
In Faculty of Arts (if new curriculum 
above proposed were adopted), three 
new chairs would be required, Tis. 
Modem History, Teutonic Langnagea, 
and Romance Languages, one pro- 
fessor not to take up the two latter, 
6592, 6693; considers it would be 
unadvisable to put Hebrew chair on 
a different footing, making it a philo- 
logical chair for ue onltiTation of the 
Semitic Languages, 6694-6696 : pro- 
posal that, as in Germany, prorassors 
might be appointed to a Faculty and 
not to a chair, thus leaving them a 
choice of subjects; working of m- 
tem in Germany explain^ 6696- 
6610. 

Asnstance in teaching.-^Has an 
aanstant, given by last Commission, 
and work is much better done ; but 
half a dozen in a class of 200 would 
be required if the thing were rightiy 
done, 6611-6614 ; alternatively, large 
classes might be subdivided, and let 
two or three tutors drill them 
properly, 6616, 6616. 

Of opinion that summer daaaes are 
not required in Classical classes, 6616, 
6617, 6667; small demand for 
Greek in Scotland commented on, 
6617-6623. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Is rather in 
favour of restoring right of intra- 
mural teaching to graduates at a 
high standard, their fees to be regu- 
hited by University, 6624-6632; some 
difficulties as to rate of their fees 
diacuased, 6637-6644 ; emoluments 
of professors would also be affected 



by this competition, 6633 ; would have 
them paid by a regular salary of, say, 
£600 a year, 6634-6636. 

Patroinage and election of Uni- 
versity officers. — Of opinion that 
an improvement on nresent system 
migfat be made by avoiding patrcmage, 
wherein local, and ecclesiastical, and 
political influence is i^t to appear, 
and substituting a body of Scotch 
notables, connedied with all jnrties, 
but not in a special sense with any 
one party, sucn a body to aj^int 
professors to all the Universities; 
proposed list of twenty members 
who mi£^t form such a court for 
administration of patronage, 6646; 
discussion of this proponl, 6646- 
6663. 

Mode of appointment to bursaries, 
and their tenure. — ^Approves both of 
buisaries to encourage local schools 
and when young men enter the 
University; bumries for higher 
attainments should not be given for 
more than four or five years ; the 
holder of one of the latter should read 
two or three essays publicly on some 
branch of the subject for which he 
got the prise; no bursaries should 
be held for life, 6664-6667 ; would 
maintain presentation bmsaries being 
given to poor students, but would 
subject presentees to a standard 
examination, 6668-^661. 

All fees in the Faculty of Arts 
should be raised to four guineas; 
present rates have been in force since 
1811, 666S-6667. 

Blaikoe, James, ILA^One of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools in 
Scotland, formerly for six yeais 
Mathematical master of Fettes Col- 
lege; is at nresent semor acting 
examiner in tne Faculty of Arts in 
the University of Edinbu^h, 9689- 
9694; conducts examinations for 
M.A. degree, ^so preliminary ex- 
amination for Medical students, and 
for candidates in B.Sc., 9694-9697 ; 
method of conducting examinations 
and Board of Examiners described, 
9698-9708, 9716 ; thinks Universi^ 
would get better men to examine in 
Arts degree if separate examiners 
were appointed for lower subjects, 
such as Frendi, English, and Arith- 
metic, 9709-9713, 9730. 

Bbown, Principal, D.D.— Is Principal 
of Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
end a Doctor of Divinity of Aberdeen 
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IJniveisity, where lie was ednoated, 
6156-6160 ; is a member of General 
Goundl, bat not otherwiae con- 
nected with the Uniyendtj, 6161- 
6163. 

FunctionB of General GonnciL — 
Gf opinion that Goundl should have 
power to hold intermediate meetingB 
on emergency on requisitton from 
twenty-fiye memberSy busineaB being 
adyertiaed for sixteen days pxenously ; 
that Gouncil be empowerea to appoint 
committees, but not to delegate their 
powers ; and that all improyements or 
alterationB in internal arrangements 
of Uniyersity designed by the Uni- 
yemiij Gourt or Senatus, shall, before 
being carried into effect, be submitted 
to the Gouncil, 6164; these proposab 
farther discussed, 6165-6177, 6217- 
6225. 

Gonstitntion of Uniyersity Gourt. 
— ^The Gourt should be increased in 
number from present number of six ; 
different methods of doing so dis- 
cussed, 6178-6196. 

Graduation in Arts. — ^Agreeable to 
an extension of studies, to admit 
persons who conld not take M.A. 
aegree, not by widening curriculum 
for M.A., but by creating a new 
desree ; reasons giyen for this opmion, 
and necessity for retaining study of 
Greek for M.A. degree, 6197, 6198 ; 
new degree propoMd to be B.A., 
and suggestions for subjects of 
study, 6198 ; would not haye Modem 
Languages taught in Umyersities, but 
of opink»n that there ought to be a 
Professor of Modem Languages, 
treating of the Teutonic and Romance 
branches of them, in eyery Uniyersity, 
6198. 

Entrance examinations. — Not so 
mach required in Aberdeen from 
number of bursaries; influence of 
backward condition of secondary 
education in Scotlimd militates 
against introduction of entrance 
examinations ; suggestion for a Gom- 
mission on secondary education, 
6199-6202. 

Extra-mural teaching. — None at 
present in Aberdeen Uniyersity; 
would haye no objection to extra- 
mural teaching in any Faculty, where 
a sufficient apparatus is required and 
proyided, 6203-6208. 

Hebrew chair in the Uniyersities. 
— Gught to be continued as a branch 
of the Theological Faculty, and not 
separated from the teachmg of the 
Hebrew Bible, 6209-6212. 



Desires to see a chair of the 
Semitic Languages in all Uniyersities* 
6213, 6214. 

LeoDigth of sessions. — ^Not inclined 
to lengthen them, 6215. 

Bbown, Gruk, Professor, Edinburgh. 
— Is Professor of Ghemistry in Edm- 
burgh Uniyersity, and has held 
office for seyen years; is also one 
of the conyeners of the committee of 
the Senatus for Science degrees^ 
1401-1403. 

ProyisioDB for assutanoe and ap- 
paratus for chair. — Gaye full eyidence 
on these subjects in 1872 before 
Royal Gommmsion on Scientific 
Instractton, 1404, 1405 ; some points 
of difference between then ana now 
are, an allowance of £25 a year for 
lighting, heating, and cleaning, £200 
a year for assiBtantB (£100 to demon- 
strator of Practical Ghemistry, and 
£100 to chief assistant in laboratory) ; 
witness pays, at his own oqwnse, x50 
to chief laboratory assistant^ and 
£100 to a lecture assistant, besides 
paying three seryants, whose annual 
wages amount to £174, 4s. ; Senatus, 
out of the Hope Prize Fund, haye 
created a scholanhip, worth about£30, 
held for one year, 1406-1408; the 
whole of the chemical apparatus 
and substances in the Uniyersity are 
practically the priyate property of 
witness, there being no money 
ayailable to enable the Uniyersity 
to purchase such things, 1409- 
1411. 

Gonstitntion and powers of Uni- 
yersity Gourt. — Is quite satisfied 
with constitution of Gomt as it is at 
present; objections to proposal to 
giye additional representation to the 
General Goundl, 1412-1416; if, 
howeyer, latter were eiyen, Senatus 
should haye corresponding additional 
representation, 1417 ; considers there 
is a disadyantage in some cases 
with respect to origination of 
business by the Uniyersity Gourt; 
example giyen in case of proposed 
alteration of an Grdinance by Uni- 
yersity of Glasgow, 1418-1422 ; with 
reference to appeals, nothing in 
present law or Ordinances fixes the 
period within which an Kppeal must 
oe taken ; this rendan it unpoesible 
to know when a decision of Senatus 
has become final, as there is always 
an appeal open; case illustrating 
eyil of this, where the matter involved 
an individual interest, 1423, 1424 ; 
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thinks time shoald also be limited 
for appeals from Senatas to the 
Uniyenity Court in matters of 
general regolation, and reasons, 1425- 
1451. 

Fmictions of (General CoanciL — 
Sees no reason to make any change 
in these, 1482. 

Ooorses of study and regulations 
for graduation in Faculties. — Would 
suggest greater amount of choice as 
to subjects in which candidates for 
M.A. degree may graduate; would 
institute, after the student had been 
some time at College, preyious 
examination in certain meed subjects, 
after which would aUow candidate 
an option of subjects, arranged in 
groups: suggestions as to possible 
optional subjects, 1485-1444, 1461, 
1462. 

Institution of entrance examina- 
tions. — Has great hesitation in ex- 
preving an opinion, but thinks that, 
subject to secondary education being 
improved, the examination now 
applied only to students who take 
curriculum of three years would by 
and by become applicable to students 
generally as an entrance examination, 
1446-144a 

New professorships required in 
Faculty of Arts. — Those most re- 
quired are professorships of Languages, 
such as Teutonic Languages, Romance 
Languages (French, Spanish and 
Italian), and Sclavonic Languages, 
would also like to see a Professor of 
Chinese, 1449, 1450. 

Would re-establish a B.A. degree, 
by calling present M.A. degree B.A., 
and placing M.A. degree upon a 
higher level ; reasons for opinion, 
1465-1467. 

Faculty of Medicine.— Some changes 
desirable in course of study and regu- 
lations for graduation ; that the sub- 
ject of Natural Philosopby should be 
added to the course, and taken in the 
first professional examination ; pro- 
posal discussed, 1468-1474; favour- 
able to a suggestion that men should 
be allowed to come up to be examined 
in any given subject whenever they 
choose ; advantages of this proposal, 
1475-1486; desuable that Medical 
Faculty should have additional 
teachers for special departments, 
which professor under whose subject 
they fall has not time to treat in 
detail ; necessity for a chair of 
Clinical Medicine, 1487-1505. 

Extra-mural teaching has, in the 



experience of the Medical Faculty, 
been found to work very well, 1504 ; 
one point, however, on which thero 
is difficulty, viz. in reference to 
recognition of extra-mural lecturers 
who sre not resident in Edinburgh ; 
nature of difficulty described, 1505- 
1510. 

Emoluments of Medical professors. 
— ^Thinks that em(duments of pro- 
fessors of Medicine proper are in- 
adequate, and ought to be increased, 
because the University is yearly 
taking up more of their time, so as 
to ti&e from their private practice, 
1611-1616 ; is of opinion that extra- 
mural teaching should be intro- 
duced into other Faculties; woald 
not confine privilege to graduates 
of the University, tot extend it to 
those of any British or Irish Univer- 
sity, 1517-1520. 

Extra-academic lecturers are al- 
ready to a certain extent recognised 
for degrees in Science, but a necessity 
exists for some improvements in 
present regulations for these, 1520- 
1522 ; is further of opinion that in 
all the Faculties it would be highly 
advantageous that lecturers should be 
licensed by the Univend^ to teach on 
subjects other than those included in 
the curriculum for the degree, such 
as MetaUurgy, Chemical Mineralogy ; 
and in n)ecial departments of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Insanity, Oph- 
thalmic Surgery, Dental Surgery, 
1625. 

Election of University officers. — 
Proposals as to changes in mode of 
electing professors discussed, 1624- 
1556 ; has no denre to increase Crown 
patronage of professors, 1557-1559 ; 
so^^estion that patronage of chair 
of %tany should be transferred from 
curators to the Crown, in exchange 
for some regivM chair of equal value, 
1557. 

Endeavour to provide a consulting 
library, as distinct from the lending 
library, much hampered by want of 
funds ; of great importance to students 
that such should be created, 1522- 
1545. 

Browniko, James, LL.D.— Is M.A. and 
LL.D. of the University of St. An- 
drews, and a member of the Gene- 
ral Council, 10,511, 10,812. 

Has been practically engaged in 
teaching for nearly forty years, 10,815 ; 
has been appointed by the General 
Council to represent their opinion 
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that degree of B.A. Bhoold be re- 
stored ; General Oonndl were tmani- 
moos in this opinion, in which witness 
concurs, 10,814-10,818; reasons for 
thinking so, 10,819-10,820. 

Garriculam proposed as oompalsory 
for degree of B.A. — ^Logic, Mor 
Philosophy, Latin, and Mathematics ; 
would also have optional or altema- 
tire classes ; instead of Qreek, would 
give option of taking German, or Eng- 
Ush Jjanguage and Literature, or Na- 
toral Philosophy, or Chemistry, or 
Political Economy, or some branch 
of Natural Philosophy, 10,821-10,826, 
10,838-10,886; inclines to opinion 
that holder of B.A. degree should be 
a member of (veneral Council, 10,843- 
10,846; further reason for desiring 
reviyal of B^. degree, that future 
teachers of primary and secondary 
schools might be induced by the pro- 
spect of such a degree to obtain the 
adyantages of Uniyersity influences 
and culture, 10,846-10,866; effect 
of reyiyal of B.A. degree on number 
going up for M.A. degree discussed, 
10,838-10,842. 

Entrance examinations. — ^No stu- 
dent should be allowed to enter classes 
of Latin, Greek, or Mathematics unless 
he has pasMd through school drill 
preparing him for an adyanced class, 
and nature of such examination, 
10,826, 10,828, 10,829; of oninion 
that secondary education would be 
improyed to meet such an examina- 
tion, 10,827; admits that effect of 
Education Act and Beyised Code has 
been to lower primary education, 
10,830-10,832; of ooinion that de- 
grees with honours snould be made 
national instead of proyindal, and 
should be conferred oy representa- 
tiyes appointed by the four Uniyer- 
sities, consisting of professoxs and 
other examiners, appomted either by 
Goyemment or by the Uniyersity 
Council, 10,866-10,868 ; scheme fur- 
ther described and discnsBed, 10,869- 
10,873. 

M.A. degree.— Compulsory sub- 
jects to be same as in B.A., with 
addition of Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, and Greek, and would 
allow option of some department of 
Natural Science, or some higher de- 
partment of Philosophy, Natural 
Science, History, or Political Eco- 
nomy, 10,874, 10,879-10,882; pro- 
posal that instead of making students 
?a8s in three departments, of ClasBics, 
'hilosophy^ and Mathematics, a cer- 



tain proficiency in one department 
should be allowed to compensate for 
deficiency in another, 10,874; sug- 
gests, for instance, that, as neany 
one-fourth are plucked for Mathe- 
matics, 90 per cent in Classics, and 
90 per cent in Philosophy, with only 
6 per cent, in Mathematics, should 
pass for degree, eminent scholars 
haying sometimes been utterly unable 
to work Mathematics, 10,876-10,878. 

Opinions on suggested establish- 
ment of a College in Dundee in con- 
nection witii St Andrews Uniyersity, 
10,883. 

Library. — ^Thinks it of great im- 
portance that library catalogue should 
be finished as soon as possible, 10,900- 
10,908; further of opmion that mem- 
bers of Council of one Uniyersity 
should haye privilege of reading in 
the library of any other Uniyersity, on 
payment of a small sum, 10,909- 
10,918. 

Constitution of Uniyersity Court 
— Should consist of larger number 
of members than at present, say 
nine members instead of present num- 
ber, six, 10,919-10,936. 

Betirement of professors. — Facili- 
ties for getting rid of inefficient pro- 
fessors would be increased if retiring 
allowances were Iwger, 10,937, 
10,938; objects to a fixed age for 
retirement; should not, where effi- 
ciency exists, be compulsory, 10,939. 

Disapproyes of patronage of Uni- 
yersity chairs by priyate persons ; 
three chairs in St. Andrews yested in 
priyate individuals, 10,940, 10,941. 

Brtce, James, M.A., LL.D. — Is a gra- 
duate of the Uniyersity of Glasgow, 
a Master of Arts, and Doctor of Laws ; 
was for twenty-eight years mathe- 
matical master in Glas^w Hi^h 
School ; has taken great mterest m 
Uniyersity reform, and originated the 
Graduates' Society of 1849, which was 
one of the moyements leading to the 
Uniyersities Act ; thinks the Act is 
still capable of much improyement, 
8978-8986. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
yersity Court. — Thinks Court too 
small, and that there should be eleven 
members, to include three assessors 
from the Senate, and three from 
General Council, the system to apply 
to aJl Universities, and would thus 
give Courts of twelve in Edinburgh, 
eleven in Glasgow, and ten in St 
Andrews and Abe^een \ would assign 
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a qaomm of seven at kut; Goart bo 
oonstitated should ezerdae tame 
powoB as now, 8986-8998. 

FoDotions of General CSotmdL — 
Fears Council is in danger of djing 
out for want of larger powers ; woold 
give power to adjourn meetings, and 
of calling special meetings when 
emergencies, such as death of a 
Ohanoellor or assessor, arose ; special 
meetings to be called on a signed 
requisition of, say, 100 members, 
8999-9014. 

Graduation in Faculty of Arts, etc. 
— ^In M.A. degree, of opinion that 
a course of Natural Science—one or 
two branches of Natural Science, 
Botany, Zoology, or Mineralogy- 
ought to precede Logic course as an 
hnperatiye course, and a short ele- 
mentary course of Natural Philosophy 
ought also to precede Logic and 
Ethics; does not think this would 
overweight the curriculum, because 
student could afterwards take Mathe- 
matical ooune only, 9016-9019 ; dis- 
coasion of this proposal, 9020-9026, 
9087 ; woold allow B.Sc. depee to 
stand as it is; would not ehminato 
Greek or Latin from course, 9020, 
9026, 9027, 9044-9047; present 
arrangement as to taking a degree 
with honours satisfactory, but would 
propose that more publid^ should be 
given by advertuwment of honour 
lists in the newq^apers, 9028-9034 ; 
degree of B.A. should be revived, but 
would make it as high as present M. A. , 
and equalize it with B.A. of London 
University and the Queen^s University 
of Ireland; statos of both de^;reea 
woold be raised if B.A. were revived, 
and something — an examination or 
discourse — suraraddad to obtain de- 
gree of M.A., 9035-9042, 9045 ; B. A.*s 
&ou]d have all privilegeii^of the fran- 
chise, political and University, pos- 
sessed by M.A.'s, 9043. 

Entrance ezaminationa. — Strongly 
in favour of instituting; would md^e 
passing compulsory for admisBion to 
degree course, 9048-9050; examina- 
tion would require at first to be made 
rather easy, and increasing in diffi- 
culty in, say, periods of two years ; 
proposed subjects for first examina- 
tion — ^in Mathematics and Arithmetic, 
first two or three books d Euclid, 
fractions and dechnals; elementary 
mlesof Algebra, and simple equations ; 
in Olassics, some books of Horace or 
Virgil, with translation of I^atin into 
English, aud English into Ldttin ; in 



Greek, to be able to read any passage 
in the New Testament ad aperturam, 
and examination in such books of 
Xen<^dion as he chose to ' profess,' 
9051-9054; believes that there are 
enough secondarr schools to educate 
for i&B test, if a few more were estab- 
lished in North and West Highlands ; 
and that if the harm done to primary 
schools by the Privy Ooundl system 
were removed, by modifying the Code 
so as to discourage the higher pre- 
miums upon the lower subjects, these 
would also be available, 9056-9062 ; 
effect of examination would be to 
abolish present first Latin and Greek 
daases m the University, and to re- 
duoe the Arte curriculum from four 
years to three ; would give a year or 
two of waroii^ before introducing 
system, 9063-9066; objection that 
entrance examination might exdnde 
young men and others who merely 
wish to attend College without taking 
a d^;ree, could be met by entering 
them as non-matriculated student^ 
9067-9078 ; to secure unif ormily of 
the entrance examinations in the dif- 
ferent Universities, a central board 
might be oonstitnted for the purpose, 
consiBting of the teachers of the seve- 
ral schools, with the assistance of a 
Government Ini^iector of Schools, 
as in Germany m the dbUurienten 
examination, 9074 - 9080 ; details 
of scheme further discussed, 9081- 
9094 ; objects to fashion in Scotland 
of sendinff lads to Ruffby and Harrow, 
on ground that the educatum there is 
inferior to what can be obtained in 
Scotland, 9095-9103. 

New profesaorehiiie or lecture- 
ships. — No new chairs required in 
Glugow, but very great want of 
lectureships ; one on Mineralogy and 
Mining connected with University 
much required, in conneotion with 
which there should be a laboratory, 
specimens of different ores, and ex- 
periments to find best means of redoc* 
tion, 9104r-9112 ; chain of Education 
ought also to be established in Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen, similar to those 
m Edinburgh and St. Andrews, attend- 
ance on which oog^t to be required 
of all teachers, including school- 
mistresses, 9113-9120. 

Su^n^ests that distinguished men in 
Oxford and Cambridge who have gone 
fitom Scotch Colleges on schduships 
or exhibitions, sho^d be made digible 
for election to the examining body 
for degrees, 9121-9125. 
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Provision of aflristaaoe and appn- 
ratus. — Would be higUy desirable 
that a collection of apparatus, soch as 
exists in the ReaUchuk of Gemuuny, 
should be provided in the College, 
9126, 9127. 

Leoigth of sesaons. — Does not think 
they should be altered or prolonged, 
9128-9132. 

Extara-mural teaching in Faculty of 
Arts. — Of opinion that its introduc- 
tion wocdd not be desirable, 9138- 
9137; supplemental teaching inside 
the College by tutorial lectureships 
would be preferable, 9138-9143. 

Professorships of Theology.— With 
the reservation of a declaration of 
belief in Scripture and in the doctrine 
of justificatbn by faith, would admit 
members of all Presbytoian Churches 
to chairs of Theology, 9146-9153. 

Buchanan, Profbssob, Glasgow.— Is a 
Doctor of Medicine of St. Andrews, 
and Professor of Clinical Sur;^;ery in 
the University of Glasgow ; thisdiair 
instituted in 1874, and witness ap- 
pointed the first professor, 9792- 
9796. 

Faculty of Medicine, course of study 
and regulations for graduation in. — 
At preseulL for the two degrees of 
Bachelor of Medicine and Master in 
Surgery, the examination is the same ; 
suggests that the M.B. should be 
exempted from Operative Surgery as 
imperative, allowins the student to 
get it either in the University or from 
an extra-mural teacher; but for CM. 
degree would make an examination 
in Operative Surgery imperative, 
9797-9808 ; if by Ordinance Opera- 
tive Surgery be made an imperative 
course, its teaching should be made a 
part of the du^ of l^e Clinical chair, 
to the exclusion of the theoretical 
chairs; ressons for this opinion, 
9809-9820 ; Medical students gene- 
raUy attend Clinical teaching in the 
New Infirmary, 9821-9825; there 
are also extra-mural teachers in 
both infirmaries, and students may, 
if they choose, attend both, 9826- 
9829. 

New professorships required in 
Medical Faculty. — In the Imivexsities 
generally would have Clinical chairs 
where they do not exist — one of 
Surgery and one 6t Medicine in each 
University, 9830-9833 ; advantages 
which would accrue, 9834-9837 ; in 
Medical Faculty of Glasgow, addi- 
tional tutorial assistants to chaiis. 



teaching a oreat deal of detail, would 
be most viduable, 9838, 9839 ; pro- 
posed special functions of such assist- 
ants, 9840, 9841 ; dass of men to be 
chosen, 9842 ; thinks a salary of £50 
would be sufficient, 9843. 

Emoluments and retiriug allow- 
ances of professors. — ^Emoluments of 
many of the chairs are not large, and 
might reasonably be incressed, 9846, 
9856-9864 ; in case of wituess* own 
chair, salary is £110, and in 1876, 
total emoluments, indudiug fees, were 
£230 ; for University reasons, would 
strongly urge an increase of the 
emoluments of the chair, 9847-9854 ; 
further peculiarity connected with 
the Climcal chair in Glasgow — the 
lee is not tsken by the xxrofessor him- 
self, but is payable to the superin- 
tendent of the infirmary, and is 
divisible ; further, the student is 
allowed to change from one teacher 
to another every three months, result- 
ing in the fee being thus divided 
among the various teachers, 9857- 
9859; same course is taken with 
reference to Medical fees in the in- 
firmary, and something similar in 
the Royal Infirmary; considers this 
arrangement most undesirable, 9860- 
9863 ; asainst increasing the emolu- 
ments ol the chairs by raising the 
fees of students, 9864; should say 
that from £400 to £500 wouki be a 
suitable salary for the practical chairs, 
where the professors are in private 
practice ; but the scientific chairs of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Natural History, and Botany ought 
to be larger, in view of the fact that 
the professor should give his whole 
time to these, and give up private 
practice, 9865-9877. 

Suggestion that Commissioners 
should consider the share to be taken 
b^ the different professors and exa- 
miners in the examinations for de- 
grees, and to what extent the duty 
uiould be appropriated to each, 9878- 
9889. 
Re-examined. — In addition to evi- 
dence formerly given, desires to state 
that Uie Climcal chairs in Glasgow 
should have the same position as the 
chair of dinioal Surgery in Edin- 
burgh t.e. they should have exclusive 
ri^ht to the term *• University,' ss ap- 
plied to their students, courses of lec- 
tures, dasB tickets, and certificates of 
proficiency ; and should also have the 
exclusive right to award University 
medals and olsss honours to the stu- 
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dents attending their lectures, 11,606, 
11,507 ; reasons for this proposal dis- 
cussed, comparison between mactice 
in GliMgow and Edinbor^ Univer- 
sities, and oontentlon for the establiiAi- 
ment of a rule defining the privilege 
of the Clinical professors, 11,60§- 
11,541. 

Burns, J. Gleland. — ^Is a member of 
the General Council of Glasgow Uni- 
Tersity; has taken great interest in 
the proceedings of Sie Council ever 
sinoe ito origin in 1858, 8684, 8685 ; 
has been nine years oonyener of the 
Gencond Business Committee, 8686. 

Various reports of Conmuttee of 
General Council read, detailing their 
resolutions on the subjects of the 
ooostitution and powers of the Uni- 
▼ersity Court, and the functions of the 
UniveiBity Coundl, 8687-8707 ; and 
tiiese resolutions discussed, 8709- 
8711. 

Details of proceedings in reference 
to a Bill brought into Parliament 
* to remoye doubts as to the power 
of the Unirersities of Scotland to 
admit women as students, and to 
grant degrees to women,* 8708- 
8710. 

Points proposed by Genersl Council 
for discussion considered; objec- 
tion to Toting of General CouncU 
being conducted by voting papers; 
wouU prefer that meeting should 
be called bv thirty memlwiB, and 
advertised three separate times in 
various newspapers throughout Soot- 
land, and twice at least in the Times, 
8711-8714 ; would entirely object to 
stipulation that requisition should re- 
ceive sanction of theChanceUor, 8715- 
8717 ; alternative proposal iMt spe- 
cial meetings might be called by letter 
to each memb^ of Council in the 
United Kingdom, 8718, 8719; of 
opinion that Council has power to 
petition both Houses of Parliament; 
question as to such power discussed, 
8720-8724; doubtful as to whether 
it is advisable that Genend Council 
should have power to apply for an 
alteration of Ordinances, instead of 
leaving that to University Court, on 
a representation from (General Coun- 
cil, 8725 ; another reason for hold^g 
this opinion is, because since 1858 
there has been no abuse of patronsge 
on psrt of University Court, 8726 ; 
enlargement of University Court 
necessary, especially by increase of 
representadves from the Council, 8726 ; 



thinks that majority should have 
the election, 8727-8782; objects to 
proposal that Lord Provost should 
be a member of Council, or that 
there should be a nominee of the 
Lord Provost and Magistrates, 87S3~ 
8735 ; thinks that as regards pub- 
lisation of proceedings, if tiiese 
were published with discretion of 
the Court, under sections 12 and 
19, it would be useful, 8786- 
8740. 

Regarding election of Hector, would 
adhere to present mode of elec- 
tion by nations of Rector, with 
alteration of dividing the four na- 
tions into five, this to be arranged 
by dividing one of the nations, 
8741-8746. 

To give General Cooncil more effec- 
tive voice in University Court, has to 
propose that this would be secured 
oy appointment of two additional 
asBessors, and the power of adjourn- 
ment and of calling special meetings, 
8747. 

Expediency of instituting new de- 
ffrees.«<^Is in favour of establishing 
S.A. degree, giving the franchise, as 
being valuable to many not going into 
professions, as schoolmaiSers and 
others ; advantages likely to arise from 
this arrangement, 8748, 8758-8757 ; 
reasons for wishing B.A. degree re- 
stored, as distinct from M.A., 8749 
-875L 

Entrance examination& — In prefer- 
ence to compulsory entrance examina- 
tions on entering College, would 
strongly prefer an examination at end 
of first year, before going from first 
to second dass, this with a view to 
prevent exdusion of first year's stu- 
dents, who could work up for second 
year's examination, 8758, 8759 ; does 
not believe secondary schools are at 
present in a position to conduct a 
* leaving examination ' equivalent to 
an entrance examination at the Uni- 
versity, as is done in hi^er dass 
English schools, 8760. 

Length of sessions. — Would not be 
prepared to go in for adoption of a 
summer curriculum, and reasons, 
8761-8768 ; as to alternative view, 
that evening classes should reckon ae 
part of curriculum, does not think 
they would suit, 8764, 8765 ; wonld 
prefer system of local examinations, 
8766, 8767 ; how these ndght be con- 
ducted, 8768, 8769. 

Extra-mural examinations. — Is not 
prepared to ent^ into consideration 
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of propriety of, 8770; thhikB Uni- 
venity ehoold take greater interest 
in middle class examinations; how 
this might be effected, 8771. 

G.£SAS, Rev. Dr., Tranent — ^Is minister 
of parish of TVaoent; attended full 
cnrricolnm at St. Andrews, bat did 
not graduate as M.A. ; has reoeiyed 
degree of D.D., 2506-2508; is a 
member of General Conndl, and has 
attended its meetings for past five 
years, 2509, 25ia 

Functions of General Council. — Of 
opinion that General Council should 
haye one additional representative in 
Uniyersity Court, 2511, 2512, 2588, 
2584, 2536, 2544, 2585; considers 
functions of Council should be en- 
larged, by granting power to hold 
adjourned meetings, to apnoint com- 
mittees, and to hold special meetbgs 
on requisition of, say, twenty-five 
well-known members of Council ; dis- 
cussion of these proposals, 2518-2527, 
2584, 2535 ; not prepared to recom- 
mend that €reneral Council should 
have power of appeal upon the action 
of the Uniyersi^ Court, 2528-2582. 

Constitution of University Court. 
— ^It is the opinion of the General 
Council that the Rector, who is a 
member of the Court, should be 
elected annually, instead of, as at pre- 
sent, every three years, the same per- 
son being eligible for re-election, 
2545-2549 ; of opinion that the 
assessor of the Rector should be con- 
fined to members of the General 
Council ; neither present nor last 
assessors were memoers ; reasons for 
holdinff this view, 2550-2554. 

Graduation in Arts.-<-Thinks it 
would beagood thmg to have a degree, 
such as B.A., below M.A. ; suggests 
for this degree two years' study, and 
examination in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, 2556-2560. 

Entrance examination. — Agrees 
with Council that there should be aii 
entrance examination ; at first it 
should not be a severe one, but the 
standard should be gradually raised ; 
would examine amateur stuaent only 
in subject to which he was devoting 
himself; latter proposal discussed, 
2561-2569 ; general entrance exa- 
mination for fint yeflff's students might 
be limited to Latin and Greek, 2570- 
2572. 

Emoluments and retiring allow- 
ances of professors. — Of opinion that 
present emoluments are insufficient, 



2578 ; has not considered subject of 
retiring allowances, 2574. 

University library. — General Coun* 
dl of St Andrews are, with witness, 
unanimous in recommending that the 
members of General CounoUs should 
have access to the University library 
nearest whidi they reside, and that 
there should thus be an intercom- 
munion between the four Universitiea 
in this respect; effects of such an 
arrangement discussed, 2575-2588. 

Caibd, Professob Edward, Glasgow. — 
Is Professor of Moral PhOosophy in 
Uniyersity of Glasgow ; was origin- 
ally a Glasgow student, and having 
obtained a Balliol exhibition, went up 
to BaUiol College, Oxford, 9154, 9155. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
versity Court — Extremely doubtful 
whether there would be any gain in 
increasing number of the Coiurt ; in 
the event of an increase, it should be 
in the direction of the scientific ele- 
ment in the Court, 9156-9158 ; would 
give election of such new members 
(to the number of two) to the Senate, 
9159, 9160, 9167; thinks daim by 
General Council for increase of re- 
presentation in Court should not be 
granted, 9161-9166; or if granted, 
would make such increase bv giving 
General Council power to elect the 
Chancellor as an additional represen- 
tative in the Court, 9168, 9169. 

Dfficulty which has arisen in Glas- 
gow as to powers of Court, under sea 
12 of Act of 1858, to censure or sus- 
pend professors, 9170; opinion in 
Grhisgow is that an accuser is required, 
who should be some one outode of 
the Court, 9171 ; necessity for a de- 
claration as to whether this view is 
correct, a different interpretation of 
the section having been adopted else- 
where, 9172-9175. 

Functions of (General Council — 
Considers the meetings of Council, 
which take place once every half year, 
afford sufficient opportunity to venti- 
late their views, but would not object 
to power being given to the Council 
to hold an extra meeting on the 
occasion of a vacancy in the office of 
assessor or Chancellor, 9176-9182. 

Thinks that power to adjourn a 
meeting would be undesirable, 9183, 
9184. 

Course of study and graduation in 
Faculties. — ^Faculty of Arts, ar^u- 
mento for and against an extension 
of, stated, 9185, 9186 ; would prefer 
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that M.A« degree ehould be enlarged, 
hf alternative lines of itadj being 
giren, such aa a Biological depart- 
ment— taking in BotaDY , Zodogy, and 
Physiology — and a mBtoiy depart- 
ment, either of which ofeherwiae able 
■tudente, totally devoid of talent for 
Mathematics, might sabstitute for the 
latter sobjeot, 9186,9187, 9191-9201. 

Suggests ss altematiye, shoold pre- 
sent Arts degree be retained, the crea- 
tion of different degrees in Law, Bio- 
logy, and Geology, etc, with separate 
courses of study ; proposed cnrricn- 
Inms for these degrees, 9187, 9190- 
9197; present B.Sc. degree in Glssgow 
of considerable advantage, because it 
csn be attained by the oidinaiy 
student, 9188 ; RSc. degree in Edin- 
burgh is a higher and more difficult 
degree, 9189. B. A. degree.— Of opinion 
that, on the whole, it would be desir- 
able to revive the degree, 9202; 
suggestions as to necessary curricu- 
lum: University attendance required 
should be two ^ears, 9203-9208. 

Effect of revival of R A. npon M. A. 
degree discosied, 9210-9212. 

n ottld suggest as an improvement 
on present system of awarding honours 
after sradnation, that there shonld 
be at least three classes in honours, 
9218-9219 ; further of opinion that 
honours should be given in English 
Literature, and also for high attain- 
ments in Hebrew, 9220-9228. 

New professorships or lecture- 
ships — ^Fx)r Legal education and degree 
of B.L, Civil Law, which is now 
optional, shonld be made imperative, 
and a class for Civil Law mstituted— 
both as a branch of Law and for 
ordinary Hiitory a chair is required ; 

one man might teach both, 9224-9227 ; 
a chair or lectureBhip of Political 
Economy is also needful ; at present 
witness gives an entirely independent 
course <S thirty or forty lectures on 
the subject every alternate year, which 
is entirely volnntarjr, 9228-9285. 
- Entrance exammations. — Shonld 
be in favour of entrance examinations 
with certain restrictions, and reasons 
given as generally urged for this re- 
striction, 9286, 9237 ; difficulties, 
from inefficient state of primary and 
secondary schools at present, dis- 
cussed, 923a-924S ; propossl as solu- 
tion of difficulty, that every entrant 
should pass a local exsmination for 
JuniwcUunes in connection with ^e 
univwBity, eqnal to the Junior cer- 
tificate already in use in Edinburgh; 



curriculum of common and special 
subjects in this local examination, 
9244-9246. 

Alternative of having an examina- 
tion at end of first year by all who 
wish to enter upon curriculum con* 
sideied, 9239, 9247-925a 

Believes that if an entrance exami- 
nation were compulsory, the school- 
masters would prepare for it, 9251, 
9252. 

Assistance and apparatus for 
present or future professors. — Of 
opinion that most of the professors 
req^uire some assistance, 9258 ; some 
assistance obtsined from reoentlv- 
appointed scholamhips founded by Mr. 
Gtoorge A. Clark, value £200 a year- 
one each in Classies, Mathematioe, 
Philcsoi^y, andNaturslSci6nce,9254- 
9257 ; witness hss also some assistance 
from tJie Ening Fellow, appointed 
this year, 9258; haa no assistsnt 
provided from funds of University, 
and additional assistance to Philo- 
sophy classes is required, 9259; 
the Logic class, still larger than wit- 
nesses, requires assistance even more ; 
9261 ; thinks £100 a year would be 
sufficient for such assistants, 9260. 

Length of Univernty sessions. — 
Does not think that, on the whole, 
any diange in the length of the 
session is &sirable or called for, 926^ 
9266 ; obrious advantages which 
present arrangement adds to the 
chairs, 9267. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Could not 
be entertained in Faralty of Arts, 
unless an addition were made to the 
salaries of the professors, 9268-9270, 
9820; extra-mural teaching would 
have the effect of lowermff the 
stsndard, 9350-9858; is in favour 
of a small addition to the fees, 9271- 
9278, 9277, 9318; of opinion that 
if extra-mural teaching is not intro- 
duced, there ought to ^ two or three 
Pkofessors of Latin, 9274 ; to these 
part of the emoluments from extra 
fees might be given, 9278. 
^ Regdations as to electing Univer- 
Aty officers.— Of opinion that as to 
election of Kector, the students would 
prefer election by an aggregate poll 
to present mode of election by nations, 
9279-9284 ; objects to proposal of 
oUler students that junior stadenta 
should be disfranchised, 9284, 9385 ; 
agrees with the election taking plaoe, 
as at present, at the beginning of the 
session, 9286-9288. 
Present duties of principals ahoold 
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not be changed ; objecto to proposal 
to rotate priocipalship among tiie 
prof eoBors, aa is done in German j, as 
ondeeirable, 9289-9297 ; thinks pre- 
sent declaration exacted from all pro- 
fessors IS rather objectionable, so far 
as they are expected to decbure they 
will do and teach nothing (directly 
or indirectly) contrary to the doctrines 
of the Churoh of Scotland ; obieotion 
applies to the chairs teaching Phyrio- 
logy, Philosophy, and Geology, 9298- 
9306 ; further thinks tests for the 
Divinity professors are too strict, and 
reasons therefor, 9807-9317. 

Emoluments and retiring aUow- 
anoes of professoRL — If no extra- 
monl teacning, voold not be neces- 
sary to increase salaries of Arts 
profesaors, supposing the fees vere 
raised, 9318, 9319; but if extra-mural 
competition on e<jual terms for classes 
for aegree, salaries would require to 
be raised, 9820-9322. 

Retiring allowances of nrofesBora — 
Of opinion that after tliirty years* 
service no special certificate of ill- 
health should be re(|uired from a pro- 
fessor, and thinks it would be a gain 
to University to give such professor 
lus full salary as a rotiring allowance, 
and oblige hun to retire, 9323. 

Might be desirable, if a professor 
retires earlier, say after twenty years* 
service, from ill-health, to raise the 
proportion a little, 9324. 

Mode of appointment to bursaries, 
scholarships, etc. — It is exceedingly 
desirable that all bursaries should be 
open to competition, 9325 ; very 
valuable scholarBhips in Glasgow not 
open to competition, 9326-9329: in 
some of these a provision that holder 
shall give assistance in teaching, 
9380-9336 ; doubtful as to whether 
any bursaries should be given on the 
ground of poverty, even with an ex- 
amination, 9337-9346 ; extreme diffi- 
culty of securing^ a good administra- 
tion of presentation bursaries pointed 
out, 9347-9349. 

Gaiiu>,Pbingipal. — ^Principal of theUni- 
veisity of Glasgow for three years, and 
for ten years previously Professor of 
Divinity there, 222, 223. 

Constitution and powers of Univer- 
sity Court — ^With reference to power 
under section 12 of Act of 1868 to 
censuro or suspend a principal or 
professor, suggests — 1st, that it should 
be specified at whose instance the 
investigation is instituted; and 2d, 



that the Court should have power to 
summon witnesses ; reasons for these 
views, 224 ; • thinks that Court's power 
to initiate a process should be dis- 
tinctly laid down, and that professors 
and students should have no option as 
to giving evidence ; case quotM prov- 
ing neecf of this, 224, 225, 294. 

Questions as to who should institute 
proceedings, 226-229. 
^ Has oocimed to witness that deci- 
sions of the Court should be exempt 
fi^nn revision of Civil Court; reasons 
for this opinicm, 230, 231-234. 

No means under Scotch Reform Act 
of 1868.of giving uniformity to deci- 
sions of the four University Courts, as 
appjeUate Courts, in the matter of 
registration^ 235, 236; sngcested 
remedy — ^that representatives of four 
Courts might constitute an appellate 
Court for the Universities, 237 ; or, 
alternatively, dectsions of University 
Court might be subjected to review 
by Court of Session, 238-240. 

No change required in constitution 
of Court under section 9 of Act ai 
1858, 242-245. 

Objects to increase of ropresentation 
desired by Univeraity Coundl, 246, 
247 ; assessor is really the only ropro- 
sentative of the Senate in the Court, 
248-250, 277, 278. 

Dean of Faculties. — Office peculiar 
to Glasgow; appointed by oenatus, 
and is merely a member of the Court, 
251-254, 279-281, 287-289. 

If additional representation is given 
to General Coundl, corresponding 
addition should be given to Senate, 
254, 255. 

Functions of General Council — 
Witnen presides at all meetings of the 
General Council, 256, 257 ; average 
attendance of members, out of about 
3000, is not 150, 258-260. 

No further power in the govern- 
ment of the University should be given 
to the General Council, 261, 262, 
282. 

Would not extend power of Council 
to initiate measures of reform within 
University, 264; would not give Gene- 
ral Council power of either check or 
veto in rmrd to internal alterations 
in University, 265, 266. 

Objects to give power of adjourn- 
ment of meetings, 267, 268, 278. 

Is doubtful as to giving power of 
General Council to hdd special meet- 
inff8,269. 

Desiro of General Council for fur- 
ther repr e s e ntat i on in the University 
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Gonrt disciused, 271, 272, 274, 282, 
28a-286. 

Objects to M.P. for UniTeraity being 
ex officio a member of the UniTenity 
Court, 284, 286. 

Quorum in University Court dis- 
cuflsed; inexpedient to rednoe it, 
290^292 ; power of Senatus in super- 
intending discipline and teaching of 
University discussed, 298, 294. 

Faculty of Arts, oonrae of study 
and graduation in. — Considers that 
curriculum for degree of M. A. 
would be improved by widening 
field of study, and giving candidate 
a choice of subjects; degrpe in Arts 
should be the invariable termination of 
oouise of study ; would propose divid- 
ing course of study for ordinary M.A. 
degree into five grouns of subjects, 
any three of which snould aualify ; 
departments should be-— (1) UlasBics, 
Latin, and Greek; (2) Ethics and 
English Literature ; (3) Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ; (4) Natural 
Science, subdivided into groups or 
sepsrate subjects, any four of which 
might suffice; and, if the necessary 
chairs were J)rovided, (6) History, 
Social and Political Economy, and 
either English, French, or Gisrman ; 
proposes a higher examination in each 
department for honours, 296, 297, 
838-841, 849, 3dO, 374, 395. 

B.A. degree, revival of. — Would 
propose that it should be granted for 
an examination in any two of the de- 
partments requiredforM.A.,296, 297 ; 
advantages attendanton le-institution 
of degree of B.A., especially to class 
who attend for a shorter period only, 
298, 803, 394 ; dissents from seasons 
of last Commission for abolishing B. A. 
degree, vis. that the persons graduat- 
ing had not completed the ordinary 
courseof study, 299; woald not moke 
B.A.'s members of General Council, 
800-802 ; proportion of students that 
proceed to H.A. degree, on an average 
of fifteen years, is about one in twenty- 
six, 804; table showing number of 
students and graduates in Arts in each 
year from 1860-61 to 1875-76, 805- 
807 ; probable effect of introducing 
B. A. degree on number who take M. A. 
degree discussed, 803, 809-820, 333, 
877, 378. 

Bachelor of Science degree. — Quali- 
fication defined and discussed, 321- 
830. 

Suggests that the several honours 
m the departments for M.A. degree 
might be specially designated^^in 



Science, D.Sc. ; in Philosophy, Ph.D. ; 
in Classics, Lit.D., — affording a per- 
manent indication that graduate had 
taken honours, 380. 

Proposal to secure uniformity of 
examination, by the extra-profes- 
sorial examiners circulating round 
the Universities, 831. 

Considers that proposed divisions 
for M.A. degree would not interfere 
with the numbers in the Arts classes ; 
any falling off would be simply a ques- 
tion of increasing the salaries of such 
professors as suffered, 333-886. 

M.A. degree. — Science of Language 
and Comparative Philology not 
among subjects for graduation, as 
they are not taught in Glasgow 
University, 845-848, 896. 

The institution of entrance exam- 
inations. — Reason for instituting such 
is, that the Scotch Universities have 
been, in their junior classes, doing 
the work of secondary schools, for 
which they are unfitted ; if all 
students coming up had a knowledge 
of the elements of Clsasics and Mathe- 
matics, the profenors could give 
higher teaohinff ; quotes statistics 
by Professor mmsay, showing that 
most students entering junior Univer- 
sitjr classes are ill prepared, 853 ; 
objections to proposal discusaed 
and answered — Ist, that such 
an examination would reduce the 
number of students and emoluments 
of professoiB ; and 2d, that, owing to 
scarcity of secondary schools, many 
who now come up could not get the 
preparatory instruction required ; 
considers that institution of entrance 
examinations would multiply second- 
ary schools, 358, 856>^66; pro- 
poses as subjects of examination, 
any three of the following: — English, 
Latin (which would be imperative), 
Greek, one modem language. Mathe- 
matics, 353, 354 ; teadieni and 
others, who only come to college for 
a year or two, might be exempted 
from examination, 858, 855 ; 
majority of students come direct 
from the parish schools, most of wh<Hn 
could not pass proposed examination ; 
effect of Education Act has been 
prejudicial to higher teaching in 
primary schools, 379-882, 889-891. 

Existence of seoondaij schools 
essential to institation of entrance 
examination, 883-388, 892, 898. 

New professorships required. — ^In 
Faculty of Arts, three new professor- 
ships required, — ^viz., Fc^tical Sdeaco 
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(Indading Political Economy), 
History, and Modem Langnages and 
Literature; one for the Science of 
Language and GomparatiTe Philo- 
logy a&o desirable, 895-897; in 
Faculty of Medicine, thinks present 
ohaiT of Institntes of Medicine should 
be limited to Physiology, and a new 
chair of Pathology instituted, 898, 
899 ; in Faculty of Law, for LL.B. 
degree three new chairs necessary, 
— ^riz.. Civil Law, Public Law, and 
Constitutional Law and History, 
400>402. 

Faculty of Theology. — ^In granting 
degrees no test of belief imposed; 
Qualification for degree of B.D. de- 
nned ; theological teaching apart 
from UniYersiiy recognised, 406-417. 

Recognition of extra-miu«l teach- 
ing. — Has been recognised for degrees 
in Medidne, 418, 419; difficulties 
as to its introduction in Faculty of 
Arts, and altematiye of intra-mural 
teaching discussed, 420-427. 

Leng^ of (Jniversity sessions. — 
Suggests change in winter session, 
42&^1 ; extension of summer 
session considered and discussed; 
objections — (1) that many students 
are teaching and otherwise employed 
during summer; and ^2^ that the long 
vacation attracts a nigher class of 
professors ; in Natural Sdence 
summer classes already exist; for 
the other departments, graduates of 
the University might oq appointed 
lecturers to teach in summer ; for 
degrees, two summer sessions to be 
held equivalent to one winter Bemxm^ 
427, 428. 

With reference to election of 
Rector, suggestion that instead of 
present method of election of four 
nations, the students should vote 
individually, 482 ; also that those 
only should vote who attend more 
than one class, 488, 437. 

Financial position of University. — 
Statement as to expenses for erection 
of new Universitv buildings; pro- 
posals for transfer of charges on 
General Fund to Department of 
Works; reasons for opinion, 488; 
comparison between salaries of 
lilnvians in Glasgow and Edinburgh 
Universities, 488, 489 ; emoluments 
of professors in Glasgow discussed 
as regards Parliamentary srants, as 
compared with those of other Uni- 
versities in Scotland, 441-444. 

Libraries and museums. — Provi- 
sions for management of, 445-468. 



Calderwood, Professor, Edinburgh 

Has been Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh 
since 1868, 7054, 7055. 

Constitution and powers of Univer- 
sity Court — ^Is doubtful whether the 
power of appeal by Senate to Univer- 
sity Court, under sub-section 1 of 
section 12 of Act of 1858, should be 
oontinned as one of the functions of 
the Court, and reasons for his opinion, 
7056-7058 ; would suggest as an im- 
provement, that fdl matters connected 
with teaching should be finally dis- 
posed of by the Senate, and be non- 
appealable to the Court; while the 
appeal should remam in aU matters 
connected with administration and 
finance, 7059-7061 ; is in favour of 
increasing representation of General 
CouncQ to the extent of at least two 
additional membcra in University 
Court, 7062, 7063 ; would make cor- 
responding increase in representation 
of Benatus, if there is no limitation 
of the appeal ; were the latter granted, 
no increase is necessary, 7064 

Functions of General CoundL — 
Does not think more meetings are 
desirable ; would rather be advisable 
to give the business committee, ap- 
pointed under General Ordinance ao. 
8, 2d July 1860, power of dispensing 
with half-yearly meeting of Coundl, 
if there was no business to come be- 
fore it, 7065-7070. 

Course of study for Faculty of Arts. 
— Of the utmost consequence to retain 
as compulsory at least a daas of each 
of the departments of Classics, Mathe- 
matios, and Philosophy, in the course 
of study for M.A. degree, 7071 ; thinks 
that course might be usefully widened 
by allowing an option for students to 
take in Science much more largely, 
7072-7077 ; would allow this option 
to begin at the entrance examination 
for graduates, 7078, 7079. 

Suggestion that publication of 
names of those who take ordinary pass 
examination for M.A. should be made 
in order of merit, instead of alphabeti- 
cally, 7080. 

Importance of some change from 
present arrangement for graduation in 
Arts; at present the time is restricted 
to that between the pass and the tak- 
ing of the degree; would suggest that 
honours should be allowed to be taken 
within a period of two or three years 
after the student has passed his degree, 
7080-7089. 

In favour of some separate distinc« 
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Hon, bv* diploma or otherwifle, being 
granted, alter two yeiun^ attendance, 
to teachers of primary and aeoondary 
achoola, 7090, 7092-7096. 

Against movement for an inferior 
degree, or degree of B.A., 7091, 7097, 
7098; not in ultout of an entrance ex- 
amination for junior dassea of Faculty 
of Arts, 7099-7106. 

Extra-mural teaching for Arts Fa- 
culty. — ^Might be introduced on similar 
conditions to those under which it is 
admitted in the Faculty of Medicine, 
provided the endowments of the chairs 
were increased, 7107-7110. 

Suggestion thatif extra-mural teach- 
ing is to be sanctioned by the Court, 
the Senatus should have some super- 
vision regarding the persons who are 
eli^ble, 7111 ; nroposal that all men 
who have passed with honours should 
be eligible, and chosen as suitable, 
7112-7116 ; would be a gain to the 
University if intra-mural auxiliary 
teaching were increased; witness, 
ProfessorFraser, and Prof essorMaason, 
are each allowed £40 for an assistant 
from the Senatus, bat £100 would be 
required to secure what is needed, 
7117-7128. 

System of patronage in Edinburgh 
nniversity.~l)eairab!e there should be 
uniformity in mode of election of pro- 
fessors ; obvious disadvantage in 
Grown patronage; uniformity would 
be better secured by some central 
body, to whom all appointments for 
Edinburgh, or for the four Univer- 
sities, were entrusted, 7129-7136; 
alternatively, a curatorial body, repre- 
senting partly the University and 
partly the city, 7137-7142. 

Of opinion that the proposal that 
the Senatus (as at the University Col- 
lege, London) might be called upon 
for a reasoned report on merits of can- 
didates would be practically unwork- 
able, 7148. 

The emoluments of witness* chair 
are about £600, 7144-7146. 

Bursaries, mode of appointment to. 
— ^All bursaries should be thrown open 
to competition, 7147-7150 ; is against 
idea of giving bursaries on plea of 
poverty, except upon ccmdition of 
passing a standard examination, 7151- 
7155. 

University buildings. — Want of 
buildings much felt; three professors 
teach in witness' class-room, 7156, 
7157. 

Campbell, Piuncipal, Aberdeen.— Has 



been Principal of the University for 
twenty-one years, and was before the 
union Principal of King*s CoUege, 
846-849. . 

Constitution and powers of the Uni- 
versity Court. — Has no objection to 
the desire of the Council to have one 
additional representative in the Court, 
850-852, 861. 

Doubtful whether Senatus requires 
an additional representative, 853-855 ; 
considers there is a want in the Act 
or Ordinances in giving no rule for 
summoning meetings of the Court; 
nraotace in Aberdeen is for two mem- 
bers of Court to make requisition to 
the prindpal, who orders the clerk to 
call the meeting, 856. 

Of ojAnion ti^at present practice of 
admitting newspaper reporters to 
meetings of Court is objectionable, 
856-659; difficulty in securing a 
quorum at meetings of the Court, the 
quorum being four out of six, 860, 
861. 

Election of Rector. — ^Does not ap- 
prove of voting for Rector by present 
method of * nations ;* would rather 
institute vote by a general poll, aa in 
Edinbui^h, 862-666. 

FunctKms of Qeneral CounciL — 
Usually presides, as principal, at the 
meetings of the G^eneittl Council ; does 
not know of any important change 
that ought to be made in the func- 
tions of the General Council, 867, 868; 
the average attendance at meetings is 
about 50 or 60, out of 2200 membos, 
869-^72 ; would not give the Council 
more power in dealing with Univeraity 
questions than it at present possesses, 
873. 

Course of study and graduation in 
Arts. — ^Thinks there should be more 
ways than one of attaining some aca- 
demic stamp by a degree lower than 
the M. A. in Arts, and that this should 
be obtained by an extension in the 
subjects of study, and an increased 
variety in the ways of reading some 
academic mark or degree, 874. 

Views ffenerally on this subject are, 
— that i^ile in Universities certain 
branches in the course should be im- 
perative for all, at a certain stage a 
man might have power to choose a 
curriculum more scientific, literary, or 
philosophical, as he pleased, by divid- 
ing the Faculty of Arts into divisions 
or sections; Faculty should also be en- 
larged by absorption of Sciences, such 
as Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and 
Qeology, as at present in Medical 
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Facolty, 875, 986-939; branches which 
should be indispexifiable in everj can- 
didate for giadaation are, Latin and 
MathematicB, and witnesa reluctantly 
(having been a professor of the lan- 
guage) surrenders Greek, 876-878, 
925, 926 ; definition of proposed liter- 
ary , phi]oeophical,andBCientific depart- 
ments, with their curricula, 879-«82. 

Length of seisions. — Length of 
Aberdeen sessionnominally sixmonths, 
but virtually five ; proposal that, in- 
stead of winter ana summer sessions 
in Uniyersities, trimestral sessions of 
nine months in the year might be 
substituted, with a short recess every 
three months, 883-888, 1170. 

Institution of entrance examina- 
tions. — ^Aberdeen has already a good 
practioal examination for intrants in 
the bursary oompetitions, 889, 913 ; 
operation A Dick and Milne Bequests 
in parish schools of the north has 
resulted in a higher standard of teach- 
ing in the Glassies in Aberdeen, 890- 
893 ; nearly all first yearns students 
competefor bunaries, and of the whole 
number about one-half get bursaries, 
894, 912, 936 ; effect of this entrance 
examination has been to raise standard 
of qualification in students coming up 
to University for first time, 913, 914. 

Gompetitors for bursaries pass a 
preliminary examination before ad- 
missaon to the higher competitive 
examination, 915-920; at Aberdeen, 
practically no student comes up for 
his first year unless he has gone 
through the bursary examination, 921; 
if hemd, would be below the standard 
of the class, and professor's teaching 
would be above his head, 922-924 ; 
competition examination iiidndes cer- 
tain questions prepared by the Scien- 
tific profe8M>rs, such as in Botany, 
927; some of the bursaries are re- 
stricted to lads not under fourteen or 
sixteen, but most of them are un- 
restricted as to age, 928; value of 
competition bursaries are from £10 
upwards, and in some special cases, 
£35, £40, and £75; also a large 
number of bursaries under private 
patronage, 934, 935. 

Is in favour of introducing an en- 
trance examination where it does not 
exist, 940, 941. 

Thinks reinstitution of B.A. degree 
a better stamp than B.Sc. or D.Sc., 
942 ; prraosea difference in qualifica- 
tions of 0. A. as compared witn attain- 
ments required for M.A., 942-^947 ; 
suggestion that degree of B.D. should 



only be given to students in Divinity 
in five or more years after leaving 
college, on their writing a thesiB or 
giving other proof of further study 
and attainment, 948-956. 

No graduation in law in Aberdeen 
University, 957-959. 

Gondition of libraiy. — Objects to 
proportionof grantreottved fromTrea- 
surr as compensation from Stationers' 
Hall, when compared with what St. 
Andrews obtained, 961-963; accom- 
modation sufficient, 964, 965; from 
General Universily Fund, library ob- 
tains about £575 annually, 966-968. 

University buildings. — ^Are gene- 
rally in good condition, but much 
want of a covered space for shelter to 
students between classes in winter 
and stormy weather, 969-971. 

Extreme desirableness of Univer- 
sities encouraging residenoeof students 
in common hifis, as securing economy, 
social comfort, and improved means of 
tutorship and study, 1166, .1167. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Aberdeen 
University have had repeated applica- 
tions for recognition of teachers in 
Medicine, 971-974 ; would not be de- 
sirable to introduce the practice in the 
Faculty of Arts; if Facul^ were ex- 
tended to include Modem Languages, 
French and German might be taught 
extra-murally, but would object to 
introducing any special professorship, 
975-981. 

Emolumentsand retiring allowances 
of professors. — ^Emoluments very in- 
efficient as compared with other pro- 
fessional men, and, comparing one 
professor with another, incomes re- 
quire to be equalised — poorer half 
should be raised to an average, re- 
moving such discrepancies as between 
£300 and £1200; £700 or £800 
would not be too large a sum, 1165, 
1169 ; thinks that the retiring allow- 
ances provided are not sufficient to 
induce tiie professors who ought 
to retire to accept of them ; reasons 
lor this opinion, 982-985; extremely 
deshrable uiat the period entitling a 
professor to a retiringallowance should 
DC calculated by the session instead of 
the vear, 1012. 

Mode of appointment to bursaries 
and scholarships. — Hss no suggestion 
or objection to offer to competition 
bursaries as at Aberdeen, 986, 987. 

Occasional difficulties arise in ad- 
ministering bursaries left by private 
patrons, from hampering conditions 

attached to the bequest^ 988-990. 
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The principal and all the original 
profeBBora oi King'a College have 
hoQBea, but all who teach in King's 
College should have them ; this would 
reauire five more, 991-994. 

Museums. — The Professor of Natural 
Histoij will soon require additional 
room ror hb museum, 995. 

Kegulations as to presenting and 
electing Uniyersity officers. — Election 
of Rector (see above), 862-866; patron- 
age of chairs of Uivinity would be 
better in hands of some other body 
than the Crown ; in Aberdeen should 
be lodged in the University Court, 997- 
1001 ; Divinity chairs ought to be 
restricted to members of the Church 
of Scotland, 1002-1009. 

Question as to whether a University 
Council has a right to petition Parlia- 
ment, 1010-1012. 

New professorships.-^See8 no oc- 
casion for additional chain being 
created, 1167, 1168. 

Campbell, Professor, St Andrews. — 
Is Professor of Greek in University of 
St. Androws, and has been so smoe 
1863, 6748, 6744. 

Constitution and powers of Univer- 
uty Court — Has never been a mem- 
ber; has to suggest an addition of two 
members, a secondassessorfrom Coun- 
cil and a second assessor from Senatns, 
6745-6748 ; altemativelv, instead of 
another elected member from Senatus, 
would be sufficient to make second 
principal ex officio a member of the 
Court, 6749-6752 ; number of Court 
would thus become eight, of which 
iive should be made a quorum, 6753, 
6754 ; such a Court would be a good 
elective body for election to chairs, 
6755,6756; undesirable that Univer- 
sity Court should frequently ezeroise 
any initiative, 6757-6759 ; would have 
no objection to the Court being a 
court of inquiry, 6760. 

Functions of General Coundl. — 
Would not desire any extension of 
their powers beyond sending another 
assessor to University Court ; objects 
to influence of General Councd in 
having assisted to restore Chemistry 
as a compulsory part of curriculum for 
Arts degree, 67^-6765. 

Entrance examinations. — Would 
be unadvisable to make an examina- 
tion a condition of entrance to the 
University ; would prefer a com- 
pulsory examination ror all who wish 
to enter upon a second vear of study, 
and who intend to taxe a degree; | 



this should comprise the folloi^- 
ing subjects — (1) Latin, (2) Groek, 
(3) Arithmetic and Euclid, (4) 
English History and literaturo, (5) 
one Natural Science, 6766 ; of opin- 
ion that a youth of average ability 
should, after passing through a burgh 
school, be able to pass this examina- 
tion at the age of sixteen or seventeen ; 
if secondary education was properly 
established, none would require to at- 
tend the junior classes ; for those who 
had not had the training of an average 
middle-class sdiool, the junior classes 
would be suitable until they could 
pass the preliminary second year's ex- 
amination, 6767-6777. 

Would not flJlow students below the 
age of sixteen years to enter the junior 
cbss, 6778 ; would place no restriction 
on persons of more advanced age or 
those entering as private students, 
6779. 

Course of study in Faculty of Arta. 
— Would lay down general principle 
of uniformity in first stage (or year), 
and divergence afterwards, 6780; 
would extend curriculum for M.A. 
over three years from {ureliminaiy ex- 
amination, and have an examination 
at end of each vear ; first year's course 
of study described, 6781 ; examinatioii 
at end of second vear, subjects defined; 
this should, in the event of the B.A. 
being restored (to which witness is 
favourable), beoome the examination 
for this degree, 6782 ; B. A. to pass in 
four out of eleven optional subjects; 
list of these given ; and to attend pro- 
fessors' lectures in three out of four of 
the subjects he professes, 6782, 6783; 
wouldmake itnecessary to passinsix of 
these subjects for M.A. degree ; would 
make two distinct examinations, one 
for the pass or ordinary degree, and 
the other for honours ; curricmum and 
roles for passing these two described, 
6784-6790; proposal farther dis- 
cossed, 6791-^798. 

Institution of new Faculties or 
degrees. — Considers that where not 
aliiadv existing, degrees in Science 
should be instituted, 6798* ; to make 
graduation in Science a reality in St 
Andrews, would be necessary to found 
a branch of the Universi^ at Dundee ; 
courses of lectures by Professors of 
Chemistry, Natural History, and Phv- 
siology in St Andrews have already 
been siven in Dundee with mat suc- 
cess, both examinations and lectures 
being largely attended, 6798*, 6802. 

Plan of proposed Science School at 
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Dundee fartherdnciuBed; aome Sden- 
tifio jnofeBBorB might require to be 
located in Dondee, 6803; conditions 
under which Science degreies shouldbe 
granted^ with outline of subjecte and 
examination for B.Sc. and D.Sc, 6804 
-6809 ; question as to allowing ma- 
triculation to students attending Dun- 
dee lectures, 6810; suggests that 
classes both for Science and Arts 
should be opcox to both sexes equally, 
as in new University College at Bris- 
tol, 6811. 

Creation of new professorships. — 
Speaking of Uniyersity as it now ex- 
ists, there should be a Ptofessor of 
History ; former Professor of History 
has become entirely a Professor of 
Natural Histoiy, 681U6818; if a 
School of Science is created at Dundee, 
a chair of Experimental Physics or 
Mechanical Philosophy will be neces- 
sary; at Cambridge there are two 
such chairs, 6814 ; a lecturer on Poli- 
tical Economy would also be required 
at Dundee, 6815. 

Assistance and apparatus for pro- 
fessors in Faculty of Arts. — ^Witness 
and other professoro in St. Andrews 
have at present no assistants ; thinks 
that in all Scotch Universities the 
teaching staff is too smaU; would pro- 
pose that in Edinburgh and Glac^w 
each professor should have two assist- 
ants, and one should be given to each 
professor at St. Andrews, 6816 ; duties 
which should be assigned to such as- 
sistants, 6817, 6818 ; with reffixd to 
apnaratus, maps, plans, drawings, and 
wall charts of various antiquities, 
would much aasist Professors of Latin 
and Greek in the archaaological part 
of their teaching, 6818. 

Length of Uniyersity sesnons. — 
Would not lengthen annual course of 
professorial teaching, 6819-6822. 

Extra-mural teadiing.— Objects to 
its introduction in Arts Faculty, and 
reasons for opinion, 6823-6827. 

R^g^ulations as to presenting and 
electing University officers. — Has to 
enter a strong remonstrance against 
continuance of private patronage at 
St. Andrews, 6828; <nfficulties in 
proceeding to abolish rights of private 
patrons, unless by way of compensa- 
tion under such an Act as abolished 
patronage in the Church, 6829-68S5. 

Emoluments and retiring allow- 
ances of professors. — ^Much necessity 
for additional emoluments ; difficulty 
as to channel through which these 
could be obtained; an increase of| 



fees might result through enlarging 
the number of open bursaries, and 
thus securing an increase of students, 
6886 ; present number of students in 
University does not exceed 150, and 
it would cost little more trouble to 
teach, say, 250, 6887-6841. 

Retiring allowanoes to professors. 
— Would propose that retinng allow- 
ance should begin at ten years, at the 
rate of one-t£rtieth of the income, 
and reach the maximum in twenty 
years, instead of as at present in thirty 
years, 6842. 

Mode of appdntment to bunaries 
or fellowships. — ^At present rather 
more than one-half of the bursaries at 
St Andrews are open, but is inclined 
to lay down a dedded rule that all 
should be open to competition, 6843- 
6847 ; aU bursars should be required 
to foUow remodelled curriculum and 
take a degree, and no one should be 
eligible for a scholarship or fellowship 
whohasnottakena degree, 6848-6850. 

Financial position of University. — 
Case of St Andrews is very hara in 
regard to teinds being made precarious 
by calls for arrears ; thinks the per- 
centage of five per cent reserved from 
College funds for repairs is insufficient, 
6851 ; have no Government grant for 
that purjMiBe, 6852, 6853. 

Condition of buildings. — Urgent 
requirement for extension of Mbraiy, 
especially for a students* reading- 
room, 6854-6856; suggestion that a 
dining hall might be an advantageous 
addition to University buildings, and 
covered places for recreation, 6857, 
685a 

Theok>gical Faculty.— Proposal to 
set Faculty free altogether frmn tram- 
mels of subscription, and leave pro- 
fessorships open to whole world, dis- 
cussed, 6859-6865. 

Campbell, Richard Yabt. — A member 
of the Faculty of Advocates ; admitted 
to the Bar in 1864 ; took degree of 
ILA. at Glasgow, wiUi honours; after- 
wards took LL.R degree in Edin- 
burgh ; and studied Law in Germany 
at Heidelberg, 8270-8274 ; is at pre- 
sent an Examiner in Law in Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, 8275. 

CJourse of study for graduation in 
Arts.— As a student felt the want of a 
chair of History ; thinks one should be 
created, and the subject added to Arts 
curriculum as an optional subject in 
lieu of Mathematics, 8277-8281 ; at 
present, for the Law degree of LL.B., 
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the Btody of ICstonr is already made 
oompnlsory, 8282, 8288 ; has to su^- 
seat that there should be a degree in 
Facnlty of Law inferior to pr esen t one 
of LL.B. introdaoed into Glasgow, 
similar to that of B.L. created in Edin- 
burgh UttiyeraitT by Order in Gooncil 
of 6th Aogost 1874 ; in this. History 
should be a oompolsory subject, 8288 
-8288 ; suggestions for regulations and 
priyfleges which should he attached to 
this degree; should like to see B.Im 
qualify for paasinff as a law agent 
under recent Law Agents Act; a stu- 
dent who has taken Um degree at Col- 
lege might afterwards ^oduce his 
diploma to the Court, and be admitted 
without further examination as a law 
agent ; believes that all good students 
would take this degree, 8289, 8298, 
8301. 

Of great importance, by some such 
means, to keeplegal profession connec- 
ted with the UniTersities, 8289, 8804, 
8310; would rather abolish present 
Board of Legal Examiners, and trust 
the examiners in the Uniyersity, 
under supenrision of the Court, to 
keep up proper standard, 8805-8314; 
considers examination for B.L. quite 
equal to that paawd by a law agent 
btfore admission to profession, with 
exception, perhaps, of the examination 
in Cfourt procedure; this might be 
added, witn the necessity of its being 
actually taught in the Uniyeraity, 
8290-8292. 

Witness, as counsel for two Bache- 
lors of Law (B.L.), applied by petition 
to one of the Lords Ordinary to get 
degree accepted, but the Court de- 
clined; on another occasion the cpurt 
accepted LL.R as quali^ng, 8292- 
8296 ; Procurators Act or 1866 enac- 
ted, in section 11, that degree of B.L. 
should be accepted in lieu of entrance 
examination, and witness is of opinion 
that it must be by a mere omission 
this proyision was not repeated in 
Law Agents Act of 1873, 8296, 8301; 
matter might be regulated in any 
Uniyersity Act to follow this Commis- 
sion, 8296 ; Faculty of Adyocates will 
not accept B.L. as a qualification for 
admission; at present they accept 
LL.B., 8802, 8308. 

Altematiyely, would substitute 
LL.B., astitleof juniord^[ree,forthat 
of B.L., and have LI^D. restored as 
an examination degree ; the use of the 
LL.D. degree honoris causd ahotdd 
be discontinued, or, as in Queen^s 
Uniyersity of Ireland, at Dublhi, and 



in Oxford, should not interfere with 
the student proceeding from LIj.B to 
LL.D.; would make LL.B. an exami- 
nation degree, and grant diploma of 
LL.D. at, say, twenty-five years of age, 
* perhaps requiring a thesis, 831 5-^21. 

Creation of new professorships and 
lectureships^ — Is satisfied with num- 
ber of professorships in the Law 
Facnlty, but thinks it very desirable to 
have a coune of lectures on Mercantile 
Law, 8323 ; evidence of requirement 
in fact that the Juridical Society and 
the Bankers* Institute have each suc- 
cessfully had courses of special lectures 
on Law subjects, such as insurance, 
bankruptcy, etc., 8323-^28. 

Extra-mural lectures.— Of opinion 
that in such subiects as Mercantile 
Law the principle of extra-mural 
teaching might be extended to the 
Faculty of Law, as is already done in 
the Medical Faculty ; this has already 
been done to a limited extent; wit- 
ness attended Dr. Littleiohn for 
Medical Jurisprudence, and had his 
lectures accepted as qualifying for 
LL.B., 8329, 8330. 

Extra-mural lectures on Mercantile 
Law might take place of, say, forty 
lectures out of present requirement 
of eighty in Scots law, 8331-8344. 

Constitution of General Council — 
Suggestion that there should be a re- 
presentative body of, say, fifty mem- 
bers, elected by the graduates, this 
body being united with the Senate, 
who might add the twenty or thirty 

ErofesBors to make a sort of lower 
ouse, retaining the University Court 
as an upper house ; proposal discussed, 
8346-^6L 

Campbell, Rev. Jamis, D.D. — Is mini- 
ster of parish of Balmerino, and M.A. 
and D.D. of St. Andrews University, 
10,280-10,282 ; is a member of the 
General Council, 10,283. 

Constitution and powers <tf Uni- 
versity Court — Of opmion that all the 
members of the Genond Council desire 
an increase of two more members in 
the Court, making their r e p re s en tation 
three in all, 10,284-10,291, 10.304 ; 
thinks poceedings of Court shcu d be 
regularly laid before the Council ; an 
abstract in the Calendar of the pro- 
ceedings for the year might effect 
this, 10,292-10,296. 

Functions of General Council. — 
Council should have power to call 
extraordinaiy meetings on a requisi- 
tion to the Chancellor, giving the 
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latter a power of veto over the calling 
of the meeting, 10,297, 10,298, 
10,300; Coancil Bhoidd also have 
power to act throngh oommitteeB, 
10,299, 10,306-10,808. 

Inatitation of new Faculties or 
degrees — Appears on behalf of Gene- 
ral Coancil to represent propriety of 
reviving B. A. degree, 10,309-10,311, 
10,369 ; witness' own reasons for its 
revival ; it might be taken by intend- 
ing teachers, and made a reqnifiite for 
a teaching diploma; would further 
make the degree less dijfficult to obtain 
than formerly, 10,812, 10,816, 10,817. 

Curriculum should be two years, if 
student passes examination for second 
year's class; otherwise, three years, 
10,818-10,816. 

Proposal further discussed, 10,319- 
10,324. 

Would not make B. A.'s members of 
General CouncU, 10,326, 10,826. 

Entrance examinationa — ^All should 
be examined at their entrance, ex- 
cepting those young men who are 
poor, but of good intellect, and who 
nave not had advantage of much pre- 
vious education ; these should have 
privilege of deferring their examina- 
tion tifi the end of first session ; the 
common run of students who cannot 
pass should be sent back to school for 
another vear, 10,327-10^839. 

LengUi of University sessions. — 
Thinks it would be better to begin ses- 
sion on Ist October, and end in middle 
of April, thus dividing session equally 
by Christmas holidays, and extend 
these to three weeks, 10,340-10,848. 

Financial arrangements of Uni- 
versity. — Has to propose (for St 
Andrews) that a statement of whole 
revenues and expenditure of each 
University, including salaries and 
fees, should be annually laid before 
Council, 10,849-10,862. 

Libraries. — Great want of a printed 
catalo^e of University library, only 
one existing is forty or fifty years old ; 
there is a ms. catalogue, not accessible 
to readers in genenS, 10,366-10,860 ; 
of opinion that printing of a catalogue 
should be paid for by Government, 
10,861-10,364 ; members of Council 
are at present allowed use of four 
volumes at a time, thinks nnmber 
should be increased to six, 10,868 ; at 
present the Library Committee is 
a Committee of the Senatus ; thinks 
one of the members should be chosen 
by the General Council from among 
those of its own members who are not 



members of Senatus, 10,364, 10,866 ; 
members of CouncQ pay 10s. 6d. per 
annum, or five guineas once for all, for 
use of library, 10,366 ; would be very 
desirable that members of any General 
Council of a Scottish Universitv were 
allowed to read from University Ubrary 
nearest them, 10,366, 10,367. 

Chabteris, Professor, D.D., Edin- 
burgh. — Is Professor of Biblical Criti- 
cism in the University of Edinburgh, 
and was appointed in 1868, 7606, 
7607; is a member of the General 
Council, and a graduate of Edinburgh 
both in Arte and Divinity, 7608, 7609. 

Regulations and course of study 
for ^usulties. — ^Witness looks at the 
regulations in Faculty of Arts chiefly 
in the light of the llieological Hall ; 
thinks it would be a great advantage 
to increase the departments for M. A. 
degree to five or six, making 
choice of a certain number to be 
fixed optionally, and thus enaUe the 
student to cultivate any of them as 
a specialty, instead of as at present 
being confined to an average of all 
departments, 7610 ; with a view to 
shorten curriculum for Divinity 
students, a class of Hebrew and 
Biblical Criticism might be placed 
among alternative departments for 
M.A., 7639, 7640-7643 ; would make 
no one class imperative in Faculty o{ 
Arts, but require attendance for, say 
two sessions, after which would not 
compel student to attend classes the 
worx of which he already knew, or for 
which he had no particular bent^ 761 1. 

Entrance examinations. — Would 
have entrance examinations for all 
students on entering the University, so 
constructed with d&erent grades that 
while a certain minimum must be at- 
tained by a student to secure entrance 
to University at aU, the passing in a 
higher gnde would absolve him from 
those classes which he was proved 
already to know, 7612, 7613 ; entrance 
examinations at present confined to 
Classics and Mathematics; witness 
would have instead an examination in 
all the classes, 7618, 7619 ; possibility 
of supply of secondary education being 
found to prepare intending students 
for such an entrance examination dis- 
cussed, 7620, 7621 : at present profes- 
sorial assistants taxe the place of the 
secondary schools, 7622, 7626. 

Of opinion that seven years Is too 
lonff to require students in Theologi- 
cal Faculty to spend in the University 
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before he can take the B.D. degree, 
and that both degrees, M.A. and B.D., 
might be made attainable after three 
or four years* attendance, and would 

g've no man any degree onleas he had 
«n a student for tbne or four yean ; 
would not allow B.D. to be giyen with- 
out M.A. being previously attained, 
7614-7617 ; tendency of seven years* 
attendance to deter many from be- 
coming candidates for the ministry, 
7628, 7624 ; would object to merito- 
rious students from the country being 
admitted to lower classes and exa- 
mined at end of first year, 7626; 
objects to the elementary work at 
present done by the UniyersitieB in 
the summer clssscs conducted by the 
tutors, as not lying within the func- 
tions of a Uniyersity at all, 7627, 
762a 

New prof eaonhips or lectureships. 
»- Would be an improyement if chair 
of Biblical Criticism were diyided 
into three — Old Testament Criticism, 
New Testament Criticiam, and Biblical 
ArchsQology, 7629, 7630 ; Theological 
Faculties would be resrj much more 
efficient, if there were, instead of four, 
eight chairs, 7681. 

Appointment of Uniyersity officers. 
—Would yenture to say that if pat- 
ronage of the Diyinity chairs were 
siyen to the Church of Scotland, the 
Church would come forward and en- 
dow new chain, 7682, 7654 ; would 
yest such patronage in certain dele- 
gates, chosen on the principle of repre- 
sentation, 7688. 

Lwgth of Uniyernty sessions — 
Thinks a suomser session must be in- 
troduced in all the Faculties, 7686- 
768a 

Extra-mural teaching. ^i^Would re- 
cognise eztni-professonal teaching, 
whether extra-mural or intra-mural, 
in eyery Faculty and ey ety class, 7 644. 

Emoluments and retiring allowances 
of professors. — ^The last Commission 
stated that incomes of Theological pro- 
fesBon were small, but witness is of 
opinion that they axe now relatiyely 
much less than they were then; aU 
the successful ministen in a Uniyersity 
town are drawing much laxver incomes 
than the Theological pronsson can 
possibly haye, 7650-7662; the pro- 
xesson in the United Piesbyt^ian 
Chnroh are to be better paid than 
those in the Uniyersity, each of them 
gettinff £700. 

Mode of appointment to bursaries 
and fellowships. — The Theolog^ 



Faculty last year asked witness to 
represent that it would be better if 
Theological bursaries were open to 
all Theological students, and if a 
preyious degree of M.A. were not 
required, 7655-7661 ; thinks all bur- 
saries should be giyen by competition 
in aU the Faculties, 7662-7666. 

Uniyersity buildings. — ^There should 
be a reading-room for miscellaneous 
periodicals for the use of the students, 
7667-7670 ; great want of water- 
closet and layatory accommodation ; 
no proyision of any kind exists for 
the 2800 men who attend the Uni- 
yersity; the want of them leflds to 
both physical and moral eyils; has 
known men who took opium to make 
them able to attend for a day, while 
othen seek forconyeniencesin neigh- 
bouring public-houses, 7671, 7672. 

CHSiffriEf Rev. Dr., Aberdeen Uniyersity. 
— Is minister of Kilienny in Fifeshire, 
and has been for four yean representa- 
tiye of the General Council in the 
Uniyenity Court of Aberdeen, 4584- 
4586 : has during that time constantly 
attended meetings of the Court, and 
occasionally those of the Council^ 
4587-4589. 

Constitution and powen of Uni- 
yersity Court — Thinks the Council 
might be profitably represented by at 
least anotner member in the Court ; 
this is a general desire of the graduates, 
4590-4594; occasionally &ere is a 
difficulty of securing a quorum, which, 
in opinion of witness, would be recti- 
fied by the appointment of another 
member, 4595-4597. 

Regulations as to presenting and 
electing Uniyersity officers. — The 
Uniyersity of Aberdeen has the pat- 
ronage of fiye chairs, and witness is 
of opinion it is well constituted 
for exeroising such patronage, 4598- 
4601; has nothing to suggest with 
reference to the powen of Uie Court, 
considering it sufficiently efficient, 
4602. 

Functions of General Council — 
Does not see any occasion for chang- 
ing the functions of General Council 
in any important matter, 4608-4611. 

Regulations for graduation in Arts. 
— ^Would enlarge subjects of study in 
Arts; all subjects of Science and 
Literature should be taught ; and con- 
siden it necessary to ulow students 
an option in regard to the subjects that 
they study, 4612-4615 ; would sug- 
gest there shoukl be four gronpa of 
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subjects of study, and that attendance 
and examination in three of these 
should qualify for graduation in Arts, 
4616; as additional subjects, would 
introduce Modem Languages, to do 
which, would not impose so much 
attendance on the two Classical Lan- 
guases which at present occupy so 
much of the student's time, 4617- 
4619; in study of Natural Science, 
would introduce as new, Chemistry 
and Botany, for which present teach- 
ing power of UniyeiHity is sufficient, 
4620, 4621 ; the General Council, in 
their last ojunion on a report pre- 
sented by witness, proposed to insti- 
tute a B.A. or inferior degree, the 
subjects for which were to be--(l) 
English Literature and a group of 
languages, Latin, French, and G^erman, 
eliminating Greek, (2) Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, (8) Logic 
and Moral Philosophy, (4; Natural 
History, Chemistry, and Physiology or 
Botany ; of these groups, the candi- 
date to be required to take up any 
three oat of the four, the Languages 
being made imperative, 4622HL626 ; 
proposal discussed, 4688-4648; wit- 
ness' own opinion is adverse to tkus 
proposal, as tending rather to diminish 
than to enlarge Universily studies, and 
would rather encourage students by 
giving them considerable liberty in 
regard to the subjects of their study 
for M.A. degree; another objection 
to introduction of a new cumculum 
was discovered by Seoiatus on ob- 
taining opinion of counsel, to effect 
that as a general rule bursaries could 
not be so applied, 4627-4629 ; pro- 
bably B.A. degree might be a better 
test as a preliminary examination for 
Medical or Theological study than the 
present entrance examination, 4680- 
4686 ; the M.A. degree is taken by a 
good many students of Medicine, and 
by the majority of the Theological 
students, 4649-1652 ; doubtful as to 
whether M. A. degree should be made 
imperative upon aU students of Di- 
vinity, 4658 ; for M.A. degree would 
make Latin imperative, and Greek 
cmtional, 4654-4657 ; for acquirement 
of Modem Languages, thinks there 
should be a licensed teacher, and 
would approve of extra-mural teach- 
ing of these within certain limits; 
proficienoy should exceed mere eon- 
veisational facility, 4658-4662. 

Entrance examinations. — The want 
of entrance examinations has not been 
felt in Aberdeen, in conaequenoe of 



those required for public competition 
for bursaries at the beginning of each 
session, 4688, 4664; how competition 
is conducted, 4655-4671. 

New professorships. — ^Not prepared 
to speak on this subject, furtner than 
to state that if new subjects are intro- 
duced, additional professorships wotdd 
be extremelv desirable, 4672 ; impos- 
sible for Aberdeen to compete with 
Edinburgh in the number of subjects 
it can teach, 4678. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^Recognised 
in Medical Faculty, and of opinion 
that it might be extended, in a modi- 
fied degree, to Faculty of Arts, 4674- 
4676; doubtful if extra-mural teach- 
ing is equal in its influences, by 
rivalry and otherwise, with Univer- 
sity culture, 4677. 

Ability of extra-ihural teachers in 
Aberdeen to compete with professorial 
teaching, 4678-4682. 

Length of Universily sessions. — 
Does not advocate any particular 
change, 4688, 4684. 

Moae of appointment to bursaries. 
— Is in favour of bursaries being ob- 
tained by competition, 4685-4687 ; of 
opinion that it is desirable that for 
some purposes some bursaries might 
remain as presentation bursaries, 4688. 

Chbistison, Professor Sir R, Edin- 
burgh. — ^Has been for more than half 
a century a professor in the University 
of Edinburgh ; is at present Professor 
of Materia Medica, and was formerly 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
454, 455 ; has been a member of the 
Universily Court from its establish- 
ment; is also a member of the Senatua 
and of the General Council, 456-459. 

The progress of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity has during the last fifteen 
years been veiy remarkable in all 
respects, 459, 460. 

Oonstitution and powers of Univer- 
sity Court — Has been throughout the 
representative of the Senatus in the 
Court, and for first few years acted as 
secretary to the Court, 461, 462 ; the 
meetings of the Court amount to 
about a doien every year ; thioks con- 
stitution of Court would be improved 
by granting the addition of another 
member from the General Council ; this 
addition would prevent difficulty oc- 
casionally arisiog in setting a<^uorum ; 
present number of the Court is eight, 
and the quorum five, which is much 
too great ; four out of nine would be 
almost secure, 463-466, 474 ; it is par- 
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ticnlarlj necesBaiy to have it airanged | 
that the appointmentB of the asseasorB 
of the Ghanoellor and Rector should, 
in the event of either of the latter 
going out of office, continue till their 
saooeasorB are ap^inted, 467-470; 
does not consider it neceaaary to in- 
crease representation of Senate, 471- 
478. 

Calls attention of Gommiasion to 
the doubt which has arisen regarding 
the meaning of the words of sub-sec- 
tion 1 of section 12 of the Act, as to 
whether the Court has a power of re- 
view ex proprio motu^ and thinks that 
if the Court is entitled to review ever^ 
Act of the Senatns ex proprio motu^ it 
would be proper, to avoid all ambigu- 
ity, to say * both of review and appral,' 
475, 476 ; cases showing reasons for 
having this power of review, 477-481; 
points out a defect in present Univer- 
sity constitution in there beins no 
means of collecting an^ of the Uni- 
versities committing a violation of the 
Ordinances, and of the Act, except in 
a Court of law, 482; suggests as a 
remedy a provision in an Act of Par- 
liament giving a right of complaint 
to one Univeisity against another, such 
complaint to be addressed, in the first 
instance, to the Queen in Council, and 
thence remitted to the members of the 
Privy Council who reside in Scotland 
or Edinburgh, with power to them to 
decide and visit if necessary, 485-485; 
dtscussion of proposal, 488-490; would 
deprecate investigation by the Privy 
Council in London, where the Univer- 
sity i^[>p^tfs by counsel ; the onlv case 
of the kind which has occurred cost 
Edinburgh £700, 486, 487. 

Thinks that the University Court, 
which has authority over the applica- 
tion of the funds of the University, 
should have power of granting to the 
Senatus the privilege of absolutely 
voting small sums up to a certain 
amount, 491 ; would rather not specify 
a limit, but leave that to the Commis- 
sion to detennine, 492 ; on the other 
hand, some members have held that 
if the Court wants to spend a small 
sum on their own expenses, they are 
obliged to apply to the Senatus; wit- 
ness does not coincide with this 
opinion, but thinks the question should 
be settled ; the University funds are 
in the hands of the Senate, except in 
such a case as the Baxter Bequest, 
which is left to the direct care A the 
Court, 493-496. 

Functions oi General CounclL — 



Except hf granting an additbnal re- 
presentative, does not think its func- 
tions ought to be increased by giving 
it any influence over the executive of 
the university beyond what it now 
possesses, and reasons for this opinion, 
497, 498, 500, 514-^18 ; would timit 
power of Council to that of msking 
representations and reoommendationB 
to the University as it is just now, 
499-n60L 

Thinks that power of adjournment 
might be granted if for one day only, 
506, 507 ; average attendance at meet- 
ings about fifty persons, 508-518, 515; 
proposal by a committee that the 
number of meetinga should be in- 
creased, opinion of witness that the 
present two stataUny meetings are 
enough, 502-505. 

Institatton of entrance examina- 
tions in Faculty of Arteu — ^Thinks it 
would be of service, but at first the 
examination must be very tender and 
slight, and introduced gndually, and 
that for a long time were muat be 
many exceptions allowed on account 
of present condition of our secondary 
and grammar schools, which are not 
numerous enough throughout the 
country to meet such an examination, 
519, 525, 526, 541. 

ConsiderB that the kmd of examina- 
tion to be introduced in the meantime 
should be left very much to Uie Fa- 
culty of Arts to decide, 520, 521 ; as- 
summg secondary schools to become 
numerous enough, is of opinion that 
the examination should then become a 
medium standard up to which boys 
attoiding these schools should be edu- 
cated, and not in the shi^ of a com- 
petitive examination, 522-524, 527, 
52& 

Course of study and regulations 
for graduation in Arts. — ^fiiinks it 
would be of importance to have the 
double degree in Arts of the English 
Universities, the degrees of B.A« and 
M.A., making the qualifications for 
the Bachelonhip less than for the 
Mastership, ana that the Natural 
Scienoes snould be introduced as well 
as Physical Science, which is already 
admitted; Chemistry, Botany, Miner- 
• alogy, and Geology, should be intro- 
duced as part of the course, with an 
option to the students to divaricateinto 
one branch or another, after studying 
certain imperative subieots, these lat- 
ter to be Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
and English Literature; on passing 
these, tl^ candidate should be allowed 
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to chooae a higher examination in 
GlassicB, or in Philo80i>h]r, or in 
MathematioB and Physics, or in 
branches of Natural History ; of opin- 
ion that there should be attendance 
upon all dasaes in which there is to 
be an examination, 529-533, 536, 565, 
666 ; probable effect of this change in 
Arts cnrricnlnm, on increased study of 
Science by students for Theological 
Faculty, 636. 

There would thus be a distinct tripos, 
as in Oxford, with half a dosen diner- 
ent schools out of which a man might 
select for his degree, 567. 

Question whether Greek being re- 
quired for B.A. and not for M.B., the 
Medical student might not be deterred 
from trying for B.A. degree, discussed, 
537 ; belief of witness that a great 
number of candidates for M.B. already 
do take Greek ; quotation from a let- 
ter to the secretary to the Commission 
of 23d June 1876, from witness, 
showing the number for the last four- 
and-a-half years who professed Greek 
at their preliminary examination, 538, 
641. 

Would certainly not give option in 
subjects of Latin or Greek, even at 
the sacrifice of a knowledge of French 
and German ; is of opinion that there 
is no subject so appropriate for the 
training of the mind between the ages 
of eight and fourteen or fifteen, as 
the study of Greek, 543-549, 568- 
672. 

Expediency of instituting new 
d^irees. — Of opinion that there should 
be degree of B.A., 550-552 ; qualifi- 
cation should be something under that 
required at present for M.A., and the 
M.A. should have its qualification 
greatly raised, 553-559 ; advantages 
expected from renewing degree of 
B.A., 560 ; proportion of Arts students 
who take degree in Edinburgh is 
about 70 in 700 students a year, 561- 
664. 

Recognition of extra-mural teach- 
ing. — Is rather in favour of the intro- 
duction of the system in Faculty of 
Arts, provided the salaries of the pro- 
fessors were materially raised ; would 
limit the extra-academio teachers to 
graduates of the University, and at 
first to those living at University 
seats; hitherto the system has worked 
well in the Faculty of Medicine, in 
which it has been in operation for at 
least thirty years, 573-^583. 

Creation of new profeasorshipa or 
Icctureshipe. — ^Does not think there 



is any necessitjy for additional pro- 
fessorships in the Faculty of Medicine 
at present, but there may be a ques- 
tion whether the institution of lecture- 
ships, attached to the University, not 
permanent, might not be desirable, on 
special branches, such as Ophthalmic 
surgery, Dental Surgery, or Diseases 
of the Ear, if there happened to be 
any skilled speciiilist in £dinbuivh in 
any of these subjects, the attendance 
on these lectures to be optional, and 
accommodation furnished for them 
within the University, 583-587. 

Calls attention to the fact that 
the Senatus did at one time, in the 
middle of last century, exerdse the 
power of instituting lectureships, and 
twice appointed a lecturer on French ; 
worth consideration whether this 
power might not now be exercised 
by Senatus, with control of the Uni- 
versity Court, 584. 

In regard to constitution of wit- 
ness* own chair (Materia Medica), 
feds that it is not in a satisfactory 
condition, especially with regard to 
teaching of its two branches <n Phar- 
macy and Therapeutics; at present 
these are taught together ; of opinion 
that, as in all the Continental scnools, 
branches should be taught in separate 
courses — ^Pharmacy in the summer 
session, and Therapeutics in the 
winter one; witness brought this 
matter before the Medical Council in 
London, and Dr. Harvey, of Aber- 
deen, has established such a system, 
and has found it to be of great 
importance; believes the MwUcal 
Faculty are agreed in thinking it 
would be a desurable change; Phar- 
macy shoidd be taken for examina- 
tion in an early stage, and Thera- 
peutics in the very last and final 
examination ; imnortance and value 
of such a change discussed, 587-690 ; 
has no other change to suggest in 
Medical Faculty, Uie other chairs 
being well organized, and work ex- 
ceedingly well, 591. 

Emoluments of professors. — Thinks 
that the Medical professors should 
receive larger salaries, except in the 
case (rf the chairs recently founded. 
592; of opinion that if salaries of 
Medical prof eeaors were increased, the 
University should be opened up so 
^t three vears might be taken extra- 
academicafly, and oxAj one year of 
University study left imperative to 
be passed at the seat of the University 
where Uie degree is given, 630-636. 
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Condition of UnireraitT baildings. 
— Mttch want of space for practical 
teaching ; witness nas no place where 
he can teach practically; there are 
two laboratories, bat they are far 
too small, 598; a paper given in 
(a memorial to Cloyemment) by 
Sir Alexander Grant practically 
exhausts the sabject of necessity 
for additional accommodation, 694-- 
596. 

The huge development of practical 
teaching which has taken nlaoe in the 
last fifty years renders it desirable 
that the professors shoold be provided 
with more and better assistants than 
they can now obtain ; the salaries of 
the present assistants to the Medical 
professors are not snch as in every 
instance to secure an assistant of 
sofiicient qualification, or to retain 
their services for any length of time ; 
present method of paying assistants 
tends to lower value of profesBors* 
income, 597-608. 

University also veiy badly provided 
with material and apparatus, expense 
of which is very great, especially in 
Chemistry, to a certain extent in 
Materia Medica and in Anatomy ; 
the fortunate increase of students 
and graduates in recent yean has 
helped to meet these expenses, but of 
opinion that limit of assistance from 
this source has been reached, and that 
some means must be found of in- 
creasing the nnivenity fund; sees 
no means available except an increase 
of the matriculation fee, unless a 
grant is got from (Government for the 
purpose, 609-615. 

Of opinion that the examinations in 
the Medical Faculty are at present too 
numerous; there are now three, at 
three different stages of the curri- 
culum ; and at a late meeting of the 
Senatus some of the Medical Faculty 
thought a fourth mig^t be added ; to 
the latter proposal witness is strongly 
opposed ; suggests to substitute for 
the examination of a number of sub- 
jects in cumulo^ a pass examination 
at the end of a student's attendance 
on each class, and a pass examination 
at the end of the course, to be carried 
on by the extra-academical examiner 
of the branch as well as the professor, 
616-626, 630. 

Is well satisfied with the body of 
examiners as thejr now stand, 627. 

Length of University sessions. — 
With reference to Medical Faculty, 
thinks that instead of present sessions 



of five months and three months, with 
an interval of one month between, it 
would be an improvementif the courses 
were divided into two equal oouraes 
of four months each, with an interval 
of one month between them, 628-680, 
677, 678. 

Mode of appointment to scholar- 
ships and bursaries. — Thinks that with 
reference to minute bursaries, an en- 
deavour should be made to reduce their 
number, and let every bursar hold 
several, so as to increase each bursary 
to not leas than £20 to £25 a year; 
further, that an arrangement should 
be made by which competitive exami- 
nation for all bursaries should be im- 
perative ; wishes founders would learn 
that little or no good is done by con- 
fining bursaries to a single parish; 
further, doubts whether Univendty 
is entided to examine such student, 
and if the certificate of his school- 
master is not sufiicient ; thinks Uni- 
versity should not receive bursaries 
with limitationa as to parishes and 
special names, 686-689; has no 
objection to a preference given to 
counties, 640, 641 ; towards patrons 
objecting to competitive examination 
for bursaries in tneir gift, a little ten- 
der compulsion should be exeroised 
by the L^slature, 642, 648 ; alter- 
natively, for latter class, would be 
content with a pass examination 
where patrons objected to competi- 
tion, 644. 

Administration of University re- 
venues, etc — ^Difficulty of getting 
smaU sums invested, restrictions being 
placed upon trustees by confining their 
investments to heritable bonds, Bank 
of England stock, or in the purchase 
of land, 644-648 ; doubt whether, in 
case of funds invested by authority 
of original donors in bank stock, the 
trustees would not, in the event of 
loss, be answerable, 649, 650; de- 
tailed statement of financial position 
of University to be furnished for in- 
formation of Commissioners, 651, 
652 ; total income of University very 
small; surprise expressed by Mr. 
Gladstone, when Hector, that so 
much had been done by Scotch Uni- 
versities with their snudl means, 653, 
654. 

Natural History Museum. — ^Unsatis- 
factory relations of the University 
to the Museum of Science and Art ; 
according to the most recent report 
of the Department of the Privy Coun- 
cily there is an arrangement, not yet 
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in action, to the effect that the Uni- 
versity Bhould have no use at all of 
the Museum by its professors, the last 
proposed arrangement being to pay 
off the Uniyersi^ with £300, to get a 
daplicate collection in Natural His- 
toiy ; the sum is not sufficient to 
restore the glass cases torn down, wit- 
ness thinks quite illegally, and trans- 
ferred for temporary use to the 
Museum of Science and Art, 654 ; 
discussion of the subject, 665-670. 

Library. — Is under good manage- 
ment, but there is the usual want of 
funds to buy costly books in fiotany 
and Natural History, 671-675. 

Ghristison, John, W.S.— Is a Writer to 
the Signet, and a member of the Uni- 
versity Court; has been for eleyen 
years secretary to the Court, and has 
attended all their meetings, 4994- 
4997. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
versity Court — Some difficulties in 
administration have arisen : first, as to 
the Court holding property ; the be- 

?[uest by the late Sir David Baxter 
or the further endowment of the 
Arts Faculty having been left to the 
management of the Court, a question 
arose as to how the title wad to be 
taken and the fund held ; on opinion 
of counsel, the fund was invested in 
favour of the University Court, the 
members of the same in office at the 
time by name, and their successors in 
office; counsel having suggested pos- 
sibility of difficulty in reganl to trans- 
fers at some future time, witness has 
to suggest the question, whether any 
facilities could be provided for carry- 
ing out transfers in future ; and would 
further propose, that some provision 
might be made for the Court execut- 
ing deeds simply by a quorum, 4998, 
4999, 5002; bequests are generally 
left to the * University and to the Sena- 
tus Academicus thereof;* being so 
left, witness is of opinion that such 
bequests would fall under the admini- 
stration of the Senatus, 5000, 5001 ; 
in the foundation of new chairs, the 
University Court have had a difficulty 
in knowing whether they or the Sena- 
tus had the right to act; two instances 
have occurred, one the case of the new 
chair of Commercial and Political 
Economy, in which the Court and the 
Senatus acted together through a 
joint-committee; in the other (the 
recently endowed chair of Education), 
the draft of the deed was adjusted by 



the Senatus, and then sent to the 
Court for their approval, which was 
given, reserving all rights, 5003- 
5005; Court have not had any occa- 
sion to act under 5th sub-section of 
section 12 of the Universities Act, in 
the way of suspending or censuring a 
professor ; but thero luive been one or 
two cases under sub-section 5 before 
the Court, which might have so re- 
sulted, 5006-5008; witness has no 
recollection of any difficulty having 
arisen in the Court in discriminating 
between the power of effecting im- 
provements on internal arrangements 
of University, under sub-section 2 of 
section 12, and the 19th section, hav- 
ing reference to the power of altering 
Ordinances under certain conditions, 
5009-5012; list of number of matters 
whiph have been the subject of regu- 
lation under the powers of the 12th 
section, 5013-5016, 5125 ; professors, 
on resigning dSice on a retinng allow^ 
ance, must do so through the Uni- 
versiW Court, under the Act (d 1858 
and Ordinance No. 9; but in two 
cases of voluntary resignation, one did 
so by letter to the Senatus, and the 
other by letter to the University Court, 
5017-5019 ; advisable that matter 
should be settled one way or other, 
5020-5022 ; a difficulty arose in find- 
ing sufficient remuneration for a sub- 
stitute to teach durine the vacancy of 
a professor, the salary having dropped ; 
a sum in supplement was granted mm 
University funds; of opinion that 
proper remedy would be to have the 
salary made available to necessary ex- 
tent during the vacancy, 5023, 5024 ; 
Court have carried out a considerable 
number of alterations under section 
19 in altering Ordinances, 5025; usual 
process pursued in doing so described, 
5026-5033 ; no provision is made for 
reprinting altered Ordinances, this is a 
dcxect, 5034-5036 ; no authentic print 
of the Ordinances exists other than 
what is contained in the Report of the 
Commission of 1858 ; thinks it would 
be very useful to have them reprinted, 
so far as necessary to embrace any 
alterations made upon them, 5037, 
5038 ; any alteration is always com- 
municated to the other Universities, 
but they in return do not always do 
so to Edinburch, 5039, 5040; the 
Privy Council nave of late advised 
other Universities of any change, and 
so long as the system is conunued, 
each will know of any change, 5041, 
5042 ; but suppo^g any Imiversity 
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infringes an Ordinance, there is no 
otber method at present than an ac- 
tion at law ; a better remedy than 
this would be an appeal to the Privy 
Council, 5043, 5044 ; should not say 
that such appeal is either dilatory or 
expensive, if the appeal be unopposed, 
5045, 5046 ; advantages of this method 
further discussed, 5047-5056; as to 
function of the University Court to 
signify their approval or disapproval 
of assistants to professors, they take 
them on the recommendation of the 
professors, 5057-5060 ; on the whole, 
witness would transfer that function 
from the Court to the Senatus, 5061 ; 
under 4th sub- section of 6th section 
of Ordinance No. 8, one of the func- 
tions of the Court is to recognise the 
teaching of extra-mural lecturers, 
5062-5068 ; this rule is different from 
that adopted with reference to extra- 
academical lecturers for degree of 
Science, in fact it is the reverse, 5069- 
5071 ; difference of opinion exists as 
to whether the membership iu Gene- 
ral Council of members of Court and 
Senatus exists after their membership 
in the Court and Senatus ceases ; de- 
cision has hitherto been against con- 
tinuance of such membership in Edin- 
burgh, 5072, 5073 ; the decisbn of 
the Universitv Court of Glasgow was 
to an opposite effect, 5074, 5075; 
these points of registration should be 
settled one way or other, 5076, 5077 ; 
difficulties in procuring a quorum 
have arisen t\vioe in seventeen years ; 
a remedy might to some extent be 
found by authorizing Chancellor's and 
Kector% asse&sois to hold office imtil 
new Chancellor or Rector is ap- 
pointed, 5078-5081 ; alternatively, 
same effect might be secured by add- 
ing members to Court, or by reducing 
number of quorum to four, 5082- 
5086 ; definition of office of registrar, 
5087-5093 ; how it is ascertained when 
a change of residence occurs, or as 
to the death of a member, 5094- 
5097 ; suggestion that an annual test 
by letters, and judging of returned 
letters, might be used as judging 
of the correctness of the register, 
considered, 5098, 5099 ; the expenses 
of the University Court are pro- 
vided for by Ordinance, and the 
general fund is under the administra- 
tion of the Senatus, 5100, 5101 ; pos- 
sibility of a conflict between the two 
bodies has occurred, and such a con- 
dition considered, 5102-51 12; witness' 
father (Professor Sir K. ChiistiBou) 



held office of secretary of University 
Court from constitution of Court till 
1865, but the duties of member of 
Court as well as secretary becoming 
too much for him, witness succeeded 
him, 5113; the average meetings of 
the University Court are ten per 
annum, 5114-5116 ; meetings are 
usually summoned by the principal, 
but a meeting may be call^ by any 
two members of the Court, or under 
instruction of the Rector when he m 
resident, 5117-5119; the only steps 
taken by the Court to secure fulfil- 
ment of sub-section 3 of section 12 as 
to teadhing of professors, is to require 
that certain class returns are sent in, 
5120-5122; specimens of such com- 
pleted returns, as furnished to Uni- 
versity Court, produced and put in 
by witness, 5123, 5124. 

Coats, Joseph, M.D. — Is lecturer on 
Pathology in the Western Infirmary, 
Glasgow, and has been so for two 
years ; was previously Pathologist in 
Royal Infirmary from October 1869, 
and is a Doctor of Medicine of Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, 8191-8194. 

Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in Faculty of Medicine. — 
Thinks there should be an alteration 
in course of study in respect of Patho- 
logical Anatomy, 8196-8198 ; no 
professorship of Pathology at present 
in Glasgow ; one ought to be estab- 
lished, not of General Pathology, but 
of Pathological Anatomy ; difference 
between these two, and reasons for 
opinion explained, 8199-8206 ; only 
instruction in Pathology available in 
Glaseow at present is that furnished 
in tne Western Infirmary and the 
Royal Infirmary, 8207, 8208; if a 
professor were appointed, would be 
necessary for the Commission to make 
arrangements with the Western In- 
firmary to connect such professor 
with the infirmary, -by having rooms 
in which to lecture, and means of 
finding subjects for his demonstra- 
tions, 8238, 8239 ; would not do away 
with the Pathologist of the infirmary, 
8240 ; alternative solution of difficulty 
might be to appoint the Pathologist 
of the infirmary assistant to the pro- 
fessor, by virtue of the office of the 
former, 8241-8243, 8258-8260 ; or an 
assistant might otherwise be found 
for, say, £50 per annum, 8257, 8261- 
8263. 

Present Clinical lectures of the Pro- 
fessors of Medicine and Surgery are 
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deliyered in the Western Infirmary, 
not in virtue of their being profes- 
Bors, bat because thej are at the same 
time physicians and surgeons to the 
infirmary, 8244-8250 ; thinks it de- 
sirable that the Clinical Professors 
and Professors of Surgery and 
Medicine should possess an official 
connection with the hospital, 8251 ; 
necessitv for, and sort of apparatus 
required for proposed chair of Pa- 
thology, 8257, 8264-8269. 

With reference to preliminary exa- 
mination, would desire that before 
student commences his studies in the 
Medical Faculty, he should have 
received hia instruction, either in the 
University or by a recognised extra- 
mural teacher, in Experimental Phy- 
sics, in Botany, and in Chemistry ; 
these to be compulsory, and attend- 
ance on classes indispensable ; and 
that these should be compulsory sub- 
jects in the preliminary examination, 
and probably some of the other sub- 
jects at present compulsory might be 
made optional; is not prepared to 
define wnat these options should be, 
but is inclined to give more weight to 
proficiency in Greek and the Modem 
Languages than to Logic, Moral 
Philosophy, or the higher Mathema- 
tics, 8218-8236. 

Regulations for graduation. — ^The 
third examination is in General Patho- 
logy, as it at present stands ; would 
substitute for that Pathological Ana- 
tomy, 8208-8212. 

CosTELLOE, Benjamin F. C. — Is a Mas- 
ter of Arts of the University of Glas- 
gow, and the holder of an Eglinton 
feUowship, 11,854, 11,855. 

Desires to speak on behalf of a 
number of graduates in Arts, who 
forwarded a memorial representing 
their views on various subjects, 
11,856-11,858. 

Fellowships,' scholarships, and bur- 
saries. — Of opinion that existing and 
future endowments should be dassi- 
fied ; all endowments for which gra- 
duation is necessary classed as fellow- 
ships, and those received on entrance 
ckssed as bursaries ; intermediate 
prizes and endowments to remain out 
of classification ; bursaries should, as 
far as practical, be made entirely open 
to competition, without any preier- 
ence being given to name, trade, or 
religion, but restrictions to particular 
districts and schools should be left as 
they are, 11,859-11,861 ; all fellow- 



ships should be open onlv to Masters 
of Arts with honours, all restrictions 
of birth, religion, or any other kind 
being abolished; all ^uch fellows 
should have an opportunity of doing 
teaching work in tne University, re- 
ceiving fair remuneration, but not 
to be required to act as an ordi- 
nary professor's assistant ; fellows, 
especially those in receipt of £100 
per annum or over, should be bound 
to deliver a course of independent 
lectures on some subject within 
the degree course, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate ; for exampk, 
a Classical fellow, having obtained 
Senate's sanction to lecture on 
certain of the M.A. pass or honours 
books, might, after a year or two's 
absence from College to complete his 
study of them, return, and be allowed, 
within the Universi^, to teach a class 
from the overflow of the present pro- 
fessorial classes, now notoriously too 
large for efficient teaching, 11,862; 
would make attendance on these 
classes qualify for graduation ; and 
fellows should teach at same fees as 
professors, to prevent undue compe- 
tition, 11,863, 11,864 ; those who had 
opened classes with sufficient success 
should have liberty to continue them 
after their tenure of fellowship, 1 1 ,865- 
11,867 ; an honours graduate in Na- 
tural Science is at present conducting 
a class in Mineralogy, under sanction 
of the Senate, very much on the 
principle here proposed, 11,868, 
11,869. 

The Snell exhibition. — Opinion that 
the exhibition ought to be increased 
from £l 10 a year to £1 50, by reducing 
the present number of fourteen, in 
the course of five years, to ten ; £110 
is not enough to keep a man at Oxford, 
and Snell exhibitionersarenoteligible, 
by a regulation of Balliol, of which 
they are obliged to be members, for 
scholarships at Oxford, 11,871-11,879; 
this exhibition does not now attract 
Scottish students to Oxford as it 
was intended to do, because scholars 
and fellows at Scotch Universities, 
eligible for exhibitions and schoh&r- 
ships at Oxford, can always get much 
larger amounts of money; a list of 
some of the latter, 11,880-11,882; 
has to propose that, for the purpose of 
conducting fellows' classes, pastSnells 
should rank as fellows as soon as they 
have taken their Englibh B.A., and 
that the present restriction to students 
bom in Scotland or of Scottish parents 
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should be removed ; the latter provi- 
sion having in two recent cases, 
one of them witness* own, and an- 
other, excluded competitors, 11,883- 
11,885. 

Entrance examinations. — Are ab- 
solutely required, and should be insti- 
tuted at once ; might begin with an 
almost nominal examination of a low 
standard, and gradually rise so as to 
reach a fair maximum in ten years ; 
little hardship would in this way be 
felt, because secondary schools could 
furnish education required; for the 
remaining cases, fellows* classes might 
take place of the present junior Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, their pupils 
not being matriculated till they passed 
the matriculation examination; the 
students strongly feel that the teach- 
ing of Junior Latin and Greek within 
the Umversity is very detrimental, as 
tending increasingly to bring up a 
class of boys who ought to be at school, 
11,886-11,894. 

Graduation and course of study in 
Arts. — ^Would revive B.A. degree, to 
be taken in three years with, say two 
departments of the pass M.A. ; dis- 
posed to say that either Classics or 
Philosophy should be one of the two ; 
for the pass M.A., in addition to the 
departments at present in use, those 
of History and Science might be in- 
cluded; after taking fi.A. degree, 
student might proceed either to his 
pass or his honours M.A. in a 
special subject, 11,895; strong feel- 
ing among students that compulsory 
Mathematical pass in M.A. degree pre- 
vents a large number of otherwise 
able men from graduating at all ; 
would desire that Mathematics should 
be made optional, 11,896 ; further 
proposed that in the honours M.A. 
there should be three classes instead 
of two ; a section of the memorialists 
wish to state their belief that a large 
number of students have of recent 
years been injured by overwork in 
competing for class prizes; would sug- 
gest as a remedy a classification into 
three sections, as in the Medical 
classes, 11,896-11,899; personally, 
witness differs from this view, believ- 
ing that stimulus of class prizes does 
g<»d, 11,900, 11,901. 

Election of Rector. — Was in Uni- 
versity for five years, and has taken 
part in three rectorial elections; 
would strongly object to abolition 
of student constituencies ; is dis- 
posed to suggest the abolition of 



election by nations, and substitution 
of a general poll and election by 
an actual majority of the students, 
11,902-11,910 ; discussion of the two 
systems of election, and probable 
cdfects of adopting a genenl poll, 
11,911-11,938. 

Groiibie, Rev. Professor, D.D.— Is 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical 
Griticism in St Mary's College, St. 
Andrews ; was appointed in 1868, 
3513, 3514. 

Has never been a member of the 
University Court, 3515 ; is a member 
of the General CounciL, and attends 
ito meetings, 3516, 3517. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
versity Court — Thinks it desirable 
to increase number of members 
to seven or eight; if increased to 
eight members, would make quorum 
six ; if to seven, ^ye might be quorum ; 
would eive an additional representa- 
tive to Council, under restriction that 
additional assessor should be elected 
from among non-medical members of 
constituency, 3518-3524 ; proposal 
further discussed, 3533-3539 ; of opi- 
nion that such a Court of seven mem- 
bers would be sufficient, 3525 ; would 
object to second principal having a 
seat in the Court, but would prefer 
that the principals should be alter- 
nately members for a period of years, 
3526-3529; considers it undesirable, 
and an anomaly, that the smallest Uni- 
versity should have two principals; 
would combine the two Colleges, but 
admits there would be a difficulty re- 
garding the property, which is held 
separately, 3530-3532 ; desirability of 
having some legal element in the con- 
stitution of the Court) questions of a 
legal nature frequentiy coming before 
them ; case in point given ; witness has 
heard of the value of services rendered 
by two former legal members of the 
Court, Lord Jerviswoode and Mr. 
Skelton, 3540, 3541 ; thinks that 
patrOnace of chairs at present in the 
hands of the University Court should 
be transferred to a Curatorial Court, 
composed of representativesof the Uni- 
versity Courts and gentiemen nomi- 
nated by the Crown, as being a body 
more independent of local influences, 
3542, 3544-3549 ; chairs at present 
in the patronage of the Court, and 
those in the hands of private patrons, 
3543 ; considers that in management 
of University affairs, Court might 
sometimes have interfered with ad- 
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yantage, where it has not done so, as, 
for example, in allowing an inefficient 
professor to retain office for a con- 
siderable time, 3550-3658. 

Functions of General Council — 
Woold give Council power of delegat- 
ing bosiness to a committee, which 
committee might meet between one 
meeting of Council and another, to 
transact business and make repre- 
sentations to the Crown in the name 
of the Council ; at present there is a 
doubt as to legality of exercising such 
powers, whi(£ should be removed, 
8554, 3555; further thinks it desir- 
able that Council should have a 
veto on all important changes in the 
curriculum of study, and manner 
in which such should be used, 8556- 
8567. 

Course of study and regulations 
for gradtudion. — In Faculty of Arts, 
thinks B.A. might be with advan- 
tage restored, but would modify the 
examination so as to enable any 
student of moderate diligence to 
take it, 3568, 8574; desree should 
embrace all branches of the cur- 
riculum, in short, it would represent 
an inferior M.A. ; would make B.A.*s 
members of General Council, 8577 ; 
would have M.A. degree to mark a 
higher degree of attainment than at 
present, and would give candidate a 
choice, of several parallel courses of 
study ; also thinks that the examining 
bpdy for this degree should be the 
same for all Universities, and so re- 
present one standard of attainments ; 
would constitute such an examining 
board by selecting so many professois 
from each University, and would have 
the same arrangements as to course of 
study, books, and examination papers, 
8569-^572 ; M.A. degree would mdi- 
cate high attainments in some par- 
ticular line of study, as Classics, 
Modem History, rhilosophy, or 
Science, 8576, 8587. 

Would allow student who has 
taken B.A. to eo on to M.A. either 
after an interval of six months, or im- 
mediately after passing B.A., 8573- 
3576. 

Institution of entrance examina- 
tions. — Of opinion such examinations 
should be introduced gradually ; pre- 
sent standard of first year to com- 
mence with, then in two or three 
years an advance might be made, 
until the maximum was reached ; 
junior Latin, Greek, and Mathematics 
should be excluded from curriculum ; 



scheme brought before a committee 
of the General Council by witness for 
an examination board, to be con- 
stituted out of three elements, viz. 
from the Universities, from the pro- 
f CBsors, from the masters of high-class 
secondary schools, and of elementary 
schools if known to be men of ability, 
to be appointed by General Council ; 
this board should examine all en- 
trants, 3578, 3579 ; in order to in- 
crease candidates for B.D. degree 
from Dissenttng Colleges, is of opinion 
that if University Court appointed one 
or two professors belonging to Free 
or United Presbyterian Churches to 
act with the Divinity professors as 
examiners, many more Dissenting 
students would present themselves, 
3579. 

Rules made at St. Andrews with a 
view to make degree of D.D. promote 
theological learning ; also as to custom 
of conferring this degree honoris 
caiud, 3579-8586. 

Institution of new degrees. — (For 
proposalas to reinstitution of B.A., see 
above.) Suggestion that a teachers' 
degree should be instituted to qualify 
teachers for secondary schools ; would 
require high Classical attainments, 
with a competent knowledge of theory 
and practice of various systems of 
education, 3588-8591. 

Number of students who graduate 
in Arts, and with honours, each 
session, 3592-8595. 

Creation of new professorships. 
— Desirable that Divinity Faculty 
should be enlarged in all the four 
Universities, 8595; present number 
quite unfit to overtake the whole field 
of theological study, 8596. 

In confirmation of this view, quotes 
number of professors in Free Church 
Divinity Hall in Edinburgh, and in 
that newly instituted by the United 
Fresbytenan Church, 8597. 

A chair such as the Sacred Rhetoric 
chairs of Harvard and Yale, teaching 
delivery of sermons, reading of Scrip- 
ture, and general elocution, much 
required, 3597-3600 ; instead of one 
chair of Biblical Criticism, there should 
be one chair for Old Testament 
Criticism and Exegesis, and one for 
the New Testament ; the present chair 
of Systematio Theology should be 
divided into two, 3601 ; does not 
think the institution of such pro- 
fessorships would tend to multiply 
number of Theological students at St. 
Andrews, 8602; attributes as one 
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canse of falling off, that the oompeti- 
tion of the Civil Service is drawing 
off the elite of the former candidates 
for the ministry ; this falling off 
has been common to all Divinity 
Halls, and at the German Universities 
the same thing has been observed, 
8603, 8604. 

Length of University sessions. — Is 
not in favoar of summer sessions, 
8605, 8608; would, however, lengthen 
winter session by commencing on Ist 
October and continuing to end of 
April, with a break of two or three 
wet-ks in the middle, 8605-8607. 

Mode of electing Rector. — Rector 
is elected by poll of the whole 
students, 8612; at present, election 
takes place three weeks after session 
begins (in November) ; would be 
desirable if it took place at beginning 
of November, 8609-^613. 

Emoluments and retiring allowances 
of professors. — Incomes ofthree of the 
professors of St. Mary^s College are 
very inadequate ; income of witness 
for last three years has been £486; 
this is further subject to diminution 
by occasional claims by Government 
for arrears of teinds of lands of which 
the College is the owner, 3614, 8615 ; 
illustration of such action on the part 
of the Crown, and on the part of 
heritors of parish of St. Andrews, 
8616. 

Alternative suggestions for a 
remedy. — The Crown, as patron of 
the chairs, might make a gift of the 
teinds to the CoU^e ; or, instead of 
keeping up a small Divinity College 
with four professors and twentv-five 
students, these professors might be 
added, two to Edinburgh and two to 
Gksgow, 8616-8619. 

Retiring allowances of professors. 
—Scale might be raised to one-third 
after ten years, two-thirds after 
twenty years, and the full allowance 
after thirty years, 8620, 8621. 

Appointment to bursaries and 
scholarships. — Should all be awarded 
by competition; and in case of 
valuable fellowBhips and scholanhips, 
the holders, after completing Uni- 
versity course, might be required to 
give tuition to students in subjects 
which professors could not undertake ; 
or, as m EngUind, act as lecturers in 
large non-University towns, 8622- 
8626. 

University buildings and library. — 
Greatly in want of increased accom- 
modation for University libraiy; have 



made application to two different 
Governments for a grant in aid, but 
have been refused by both, 8626. 

Financial position and administration 
of revenues. — Would be desirable that 
the Crown should undertake Hnancial 
management of revenues of St Mary^s 
College, and pay a salary in lieu of 
emoluments; reasons for this opinion, 
8626-8635. 

Does not think that the Theological 
chairs of the University should be 
thrown open to others than members 
of the Church of Scotland, unless the 
Church were disposed frankly to con- 
cede the right, 3686. 

Of opinion that Hebrew chair should 
be retained in Faculty of Divinity, 
8637. 

Dickson, Rev. Professor, Glasgow.— 
Is Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and was formerly 
for ten years Professor of Biblical 
Criticism; has been a professor in 
Glasgow altogether thirteen yearsv 
1898-1895. 

Is a member of the Senatus, but 
not of the University Court, 1896, 
1897. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
versity Court. — ^Thinks it may be 
desirable to have one additional mem- 
ber, and considers the most reasonable 
of several suggestions is, that he should 
be an assessor appointed by the Crown, 
1898. 

Disapproves of suggestion to give 
General Council a larger representa- 
tion in the Court, 1899 ; of opinion 
that the University Court has worked 
well under present system, 1900, 
1901. 

Functions of General Council^ 
Council should not, as has been pro- 
posed, have the power of adjourning 
meetings from one day to another; 
nor should their powers be in any 
way increased, 1902-1904. 

Regulations for graduation in 
i^veral Faculties. — In Faculty of 
Arts, thinks the present svstem of 
conferring the degree of Ai.A. does 
not work entirely satisfactorily ; 
students complain that sometimes the 
examination at times falls too much 
into the hands of the examiner ap- 
pointed by the late Commission to be 
assessor to the professors, either as to 
the drawing up of the papers or as to 
judgment on the papers so set, 1905- 
1909. 

Should like to see some modifica- 
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tion of the present ctoaise of study 
for graduation in Arts, to the extent 
that, instead of asking for average 
proficiency in three quite distinct 
departments, a man's excess above 
average pass number in any two 
should be set off against a sliglit 
deficiency in the third department, 
1910,1911. 

In reference to a suggestion that 
candidates for graduation should have 
an option in subjects, thinks it would 
be desirable to grant this ; one method 
would be to revive degree of B.A. in 
two departments, to meet the difiiculty 
of a man who has no aptitude for the 
studies of the third, 1912 ; that is, 
that the degree should be given either 
for Classics and Philosophy, or for 
Classics and Physical Science, 1913, 
1915,1918; and the degree of M.A. 
should be confined to those who 
were proficient in the whole three, 
1916 ; would be very glad to see 
Natural Science introduced as a fourth 
department into Faculty of Arts, 
1917. 

The other plan for granting an 
option to candidates for graduation 
in M.A. would be to have a solid 
foundation of some Arts classes, and 
then give option of following a course 
of study in Mental Philosophy, in 
Physical Science, in Natural Science, 
in Philology, or whatever other divi- 
sions might be made, 1912. 

Degrees in Divinity. — One, the 
Doctor of Divinity, was given formerly 
as a purely honorary degree; is of 
opinion that the degree should be 
purely honorary, 1919, 1922. 

More recently there has been intro- 
duced a new method of giving degree 
of D.D., on basis of composition of a 
thesis ; candidates offer themselves, 
and apply to professor (witness) to 
prescribe a subject, and send in thirty 
copies of their thesis on it ; for such a 
.degree fees are charged ; witness does 
not approve of thut system, 1919- 
1922. 

Witness prefers an arrangement 
under present regulations, whereby a 
student who has taken B.D. at the 
end of his course may choose to come 
up at end of eight years, and daim 
D.D. degree by passing a higher 
examination, or by writing a work 
of very great merit in Theological 
Science, 1919, 1925, 1926. 

Began this system in 1865 or 1866 ; 
only one candidate has come up (last 
year), but did not pass, 1927-1929. 



Hns not occurred to the Senate to 
postpone conferring degree of B.D. 
until some time after completion of 
studies, 1930, 1931. 

B.D. degree is conferred either on 
University students or on students of 
any Theological Hall in Scotland that 
gives a course of study at all equi- 
valent to that of Glasgow University ; 
professors alone are examiners ; fifty- 
eight have passed asB.D. in the eleven 
years the degree has been in existence, 
1932, 1934. 

Entrance examinations. — Thinks 
there should be entrance examina- 
tions on two grounds — ^first, many 
who enter the University with a 
view to enter the Divinity Hall, enter 
it very ill prepared ; passing from 
class to class, some of tnem reach at 
length the Divinity Hall, where, from 
compassion, the presbyteries allow 
them, though by no means equipped 
in learning, to pass ; to meet the 
objection to this system, an ordinary 
matriculation examination in English 
Reading, English Composition, and a 
little Arithmetic, would meet the 
case, 1935, 1973 ; the second ground 
is, that so long as the present 
arrangement continues, the Univer- 
sities stand in an invidious position 
in relation to the schools of the 
country, by undertaking in their 
junior classes the proper work of 
the secondary and best prinmry 
schools, 1935 ; would confine entrance 
examination test to Latin, with an 
amount of proficiency sufficient to 
construe Ciesar or Ovid pretty fairly, 
1936-1939 ; confesses great indiffer- 
ence as to introduction of Mathe- 
matics, and does not think that in 
the meantime an examination in 
Greek could be introduced with ad- 
vantage, 1940; this proposal dis- 
cussed, 1941, 1945-1955 ; such an 
arrangement would probably exclude 
8 or 10 per cent, of the most in- 
capable students, 1942; secondary 
schools would be looked to for 
furnishing required amount of 
Latin; of opinion that primary 
schools cannot now be looked to, 
having regard to the encourage- 
ment to lower subjects held out 
by Revised Code, 1943; would ob- 
ject to inefficient or too juvenile 
students receiving instruction as 
private students at the University, 
1944, 1957; objects to Universities 
providing, by tutorial or other 
methods, the education which should 
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be found and supplied by secondary 
schools, 1958-1984. 

Length of Uniyersity seesions. — 
Thinks it desirable, in the interest 
of many students, that they might 
attend short summer courses of 
lectures, to qualify as part of Arts 
curriculum; would allow two summer 
sessions of tutorial lectures, by a 

Srofessor's assistant, or other quali- 
ed person, to count as equivalent 
to one winter session in same branch 
of study, 1985; proposal discussed 
as to its practicability for different 
students, 1986-1990; does not think 
it expedient to lengthen the session 
generally, 1991. 

Extra-mural teaching in Arts 
Faculty. — Has no fixed views on 
subject, 1992-1994. 

Cfreation of new professorships 
or lectureships. — Thinks there is 
a demand for a w>fessoi8hip of 
Geology ; in Medical Faculty, there is 
great demand for a chair of Patho- 
logy ; and in Faculty of Arts should 
like to see a chair of History 
founded, attendance on the latter not 
to be made imperative, 1995, 1996: 
would also like to see a chair of 
Comparative Philology ; in Theo- 
logical Faculty, does not desire any 
change from present constitution of 
chairs, 1997-1999; if any increase 
were made, thinks there should be a 
chair for Biblical Introduction and 
Antiquities, as distinguished from 
Biblical Criticism and Exeaesis; 
should also like a chair of Homuetics 
or Pastoral Theology, 2000 ; would 
not change present rooting of Hebrew 
chair, 2001-2008. 

Emoluments of professors in the 
Theological Faculty.— Witness can- 
not complain of the emoluments of 
his own chair ; these described, 2004- 
2009 ; should like if equalization of 
Theological fees were extended if 
possible to other Universities, in fact, 
levelled up to those of Glasgow, 
2010, 2011. 

Appointments to bursaries and 
scholaiBhipa — Objects to custom in 
Glasgow of allowing second yearns 
to compete with first year*s 
students, 2012, 2018 ; calls attention 
to fact, that for two or three past 
yean Glasgow University has found 
great decrease in competitors in 
essays for many small prises of gold 
medals and sums of £10, and would 
propose to combine some of these, 
and so offer inducement of larger 



prises ; reasoiis for this opinion, 2014* 
2018. 

Financialposition of University of 
Glasgow. — Has had special occasion, 
as convener of Libraiy Committee 
and curator of library, to find that 
University i^evenues do not meet its 
expenditure in connection with the 
library and other matters; com- 
parison of Government grants to 
other Universities; seem unfairly 
in excess of that aDowed to Glasgow, 
and thinks there is a fair claim for 
an additional grant, 2019, 2020; 
statement of annual income of 
general fund of Glasgow University, 
2021-2088; statement as to con- 
tents, catalogue, staff, income and 
expenditure of library, 2089-2045; 
a sum of £200 per annum more than 
at present would be required to pay 
librarians adequately, 2046; or in 
all, for library, to the extent of £500 
a year, 2047; if University Court 
could grant retiring allowances to 
librarians, as to professors, valu- 
able services would be both secured 
and retained, 2047; University 
librarian takes no charge of the 
Hunterian Museum; no alphabetical 
catalogue has been maae, 2048, 
2049; extent *and quality of this 
library unknown from want of proper 
catalogue; many valuable and rare 
books have been bought for Uniyer- 
sity, afterwards found to exist in 
Hunterian Library, 2050; daas of 
literature and science to which 
books belong, 2052-2054; some 
years ago, Govemon of Hutcheson^s 
Hospital endeavoured, under an Act 
of rarliament, to provide for an 
assistant to make a catalogue, 2054, 
2055 ; proposal by General Coundla 
of other Univenities that their mem- 
bera should have right to read in 
Glasgow University Library, on pay- 
ment of sum of lOs. 6d., is in opinion 
of witness impracticable, and unfair 
to ask, 2056; necessity of larger 
supply of periodicals being furnished 
to Glasgow Library, 2057 ; hands in 
specimen of new catalogue of Uni- 
vcrsi^ liibrary, extending to 90,000 
out of 100,000 volumes, 2058, 2059. 

Donaldson, Jauss, M.A., LL.D.-»Is 
a Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Laws of Aberdeen University, 6049 ; 
is Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh, and has been so since 
1866, 6050, 6051 ; had experience 
of teaching before latter appoint- 
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ment, as Greek Tator in Edinburgh 
Uniyenity, and afterwards as Hector 
of Stirling Grammar School, 6052, 
6063. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
yeraity Court— Suggests the neoes- 
sitj of a larger Court to deal with 
the four Universities together, to 
secure (1) uniformity of standards 
of examination for graduation in 
honours, (2) aocesB to tdl the libraries 
for members of any University 
Council, and (3) to arrange for 
similar entrance examinations in the 
four Universities, 6055 ; opinion as 
to how such a Court for Scotland 
should be composed, and sketch of 
models existing in Prussia and 
France, 6056-6061; proposal dis- 
cussed, 6062, 6063. 

Curriculum of study and regula- 
tions for graduation in Faculty of 
Arts. — With a view to confining 
University work to stimulating and 
superintending original research, 
would retain a boy at school until, 
say eighteen, whose entry into the 
University would be obtained by an 
examination (a leaving examination) 
at school synonymous with the 
abiturienten examination; such boys 
should be able to read Xenophon and 
Sophocles in Greek, and Tacitus in 
Latin, also a piece of French and 
German he has not before seen, and 
able to do Mathematics up to Trigo- 
nometry, 6064, 6065, 6067, 6068, 
6076, 6077-6086 ; proposal discussed, 
6089-6092 ; supposes, on adoption of 
this system, that a change in the 
curriculum for the degree of M.A. 
would take place, requiring only 
two or three primaiy subjects; a 
knowledge of Physiology, Practical 
Psychology, and the history of Great 
Britain and the laws of Britain, being 
compulsory ; with a larger choice of 
optional subjects and^clasBes, on any 
of which he might, aiter two years of 
study, be asked to be examined, 6069, 
6073, 6074, 6093-6098; probable 
effect of this proposal, as aetenring 
entry of Divinity students into Uni- 
versity, from inability to pass such an 
examination, discussed, 6087, 6088; 
the standard employed in proposed 
degree would not be hiffher than 
what is at present required for M.A., 
6099; considers the large dass of 
young men who now leave school to 
attend the University, from fourteen 
to eighteen . years A age, and who 
afterwards go into mercantile offices, 



would, under proposed system, be 
better cultured by remaining at 
school ; of opinion that the University 
does the work of a school much worse 
than the school itself, 6100-6103; 
would make Medical students and 
Law students undergo the same ex- 
amination as the other students before 
entering on their professional course 
of instruction, 6104-6106; suppose 
a student wishes to enter Meoical 
Faculty, who has not been educated 
in this country, would still make 
him undergo the same entrance ex- 
amination, 6107. 

Length of sessions. — Has a very 
strong feeling, that for wealthier boys 
leaving the High School or the 
Academy, a summer session would 
be valuable, especially for culture in, 
say liStin, Greek, French, and Ger- 
man, and so fill up time that is at 
present unoccupied, 6109-6111. 

New professorships. — In carrying 
out proposed new scheme, some new 
professorships and lectureships; in 
each department there would need to 
be two or three additional men, sdaried 
professors, 6112 ; there ought to be 
lecturers too, 6113-6117. 

Extra-mural teaching. — If witness* 
scheme were carried out, extra-mural 
teaching would not be necessary, all 
teaching would take place within the 
University ; students who acquire by 
their degree the power of teaching, 
would after two or three years teach 
if wanted, and these wotdd be the 
men from whom professors would be 
chosen, 6118; if present system re- 
tained, thinks there should be extra- 
mural teaching in Arts, if professors' 
salaries were increased, 6152-6154. 

Bursaries and scholarships. — Bur- 
saries should be decided by competi- 
tion, and holders of scholarships should 
be required to do work in University 
teaching or investigation, 6119-6121, 
6126, 6127 ; if a larger system of 
bursaries were instituted throughout 
the schools, a decided impulse would 
be given to higher education in the 
parish schools, 6122, 6127 ; in pre- 
s^tation bursaries, would exact a 
good standard examination, 6128- 
6131 ; as an Aberdeen graduate, is of 
opinion that some of those holding 
presentation bursaries are not proper 
men to be at the University, 6134- 
6141. 

University libraries. — Witness 
would desire as much facility of 
access to the University Library as 
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ho has founH in gaining a^miaBion to 
the British Museam and the Biblio- 
th6que Nationale in Paris, so that a 
cultivated man who lives here might 
have an opportunity of carrying out 
any study, 6142; suggests to Com- 
mission that by a union of the Advo- 
cates* with the University Library, a 
magnificent national library for public 
reference might be obtained, 6142- 
6150 ; necessity of a further provision 
for a Museum of Works of Art, 6151. 
Entrance examinations. — Thinks, 
under present system, a great move 
would be made if from ail students 
for the three years* course an exami- 
nation were exacted, that is, before 
passing into the second year's classes, 
6151, 6152. 
Re-txamined. — ^Theological Faculty. — 
Thinks that for study of Theology 
as much freedom as possible is 
desirable; would make Theology a 
science within the University, uncon- 
trolled by those outside of it ; and is 
of opinion that if the University 
Court alone had control over the 
Theological classes, as it has over all 
the others, nothing more would be 
requisite for making them free; at 
present, the Churcm may interfere 
with the opinions of a Professor of 
Theology, but if the professors were 
not bound b^ any test to a Church, 
they would, mstead of being merely 
exponents of the ordinary Theo- 
logy, naturally lead in investigation, 
12,070-12.072; reasons for this 
opinion, 12,073 - 12,077 ; proposal 
further discussed, 12,078-12,092, 
12,098-12,111 ; if University Court 
had entire control of Theological 
Faculty, there might be lay profes- 
sors teaching Hebrew, for instance, 
12,093; sketch of an ideal scheme 
for thoroughly equipping the Theo- 
logical Faculty with professors, 
12,094, 12,095; would have alto- 
gether fifteen or twenty professors in 
Theology, supposing there was one 
Theological Faculty for the whole of 
Scotland, 12,096. 

Duncan, Charles, Advocate, Aber- 
deen. — ^Is a member of the Society 
of Advocates, Aberdeen, and a mem- 
ber of the General Council of the 
University of Aberdeen, 11,989, 
11^940 ; is not a graduate, 11,941. 

Statement of witness* views on 
the present working of the bursary 
system at Aberdeen read, with a 
view to show that the fact of 



the Commissioners^ under the Act 
of 1858, having decreased the num- 
ber and increased the value of 
the bursaries, has resulted in many 
abuses by and towards competitors, 
11,942-11,959 ; suggests as a prac- 
tical remedy that if a student com- 
petes once, and gains a bursary, he 
should be compelled to go on with 
his classes; no second competition 
should be allowed, 11,960-11,962 ; or 
that, having failed once, he might 
compete once again, 11,963, 11,905 ; 
alternative remedies discussed, 11,966 
-11,999. 

Duncan, J. Matthews, M.D. — Is a 
Doctor of Medicine of the University 
of Aberdeen, and has been in practice 
in Edinburgh for about thirty years, 
7158-7160; has been a lecturer for 
twenty-four years, 7161. 

Regulations for graduation in 
Medical Faculty in Edinburgh. — Is 
well pleased with course of study, 
but thinks there might be improve- 
ment in the examinations; candi- 
dates should be allowed more liberty 
as to the time of going up for pro- 
fessional examination, 7163 ; would 
allow them, within a certain limit, to 
select the subjects for their examina- 
tion, 7166-7171 ; is further of opinion 
that a man might be informed of the 
subjects in which he has been suc- 
cessful, and of those in which he 
has failed ; also, that by allowing 
those in which he is proficient to 
count, he would only have to come 
up again for those in which he had 
failed, 7162-7165. 

Thinks preliminary examination of 
Medical students very satisfactory at 
present, hut it would be desirable 
gradually to increase the severity of 
it even yet, 7172-7183. 

Of opinion that it should be raised 
to the present M. A. standard for Uni- 
versity graduates in Medicine, 7184. 

Has a very strong opinion against 
institution of lower degree, as B. A. in 
Faculty of Arts, 7185 ; considers it 
would be a deceptive degree, as 
stamping a University education which 
is in itself inefficient, 7185, 7186; 
alternatively, would rather make a 
man take a Science or Philosophy title 
above M.A., than B. A. withoutScience 
or without Philosophy, 7187. 

In Facultv of Medicine in Edin- 
burgh, thinks that some additional 
teaching in Pathology on the im- 
portant subject of Histology would 
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be of great advantage, 7188, 7207 ; 
is not prepared to say an additional 
chair is necessary, but it could be 
done by taking a three months* course 
from a quatified asistant, 7189-7193, 
7208. 

\yith the exception of Anatomy, 
and perhaps Chemistry, all other 
teaching is defective in teaching 
power, 7194, 7195 ; would remedy 
this by assistants, and the professor 
giving more time himself, say 
another hour a day of practical 
teaching, 7196-7202 ; explanation of 
what is meant by ' practical teaching,* 
by the student handling and seeing, 
by demonstrations upon the dead 
body, and upon preparations, 7203, 
7206. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Has been 
very successful and very beneficial in 
Faculty of Medicine in Edinburgh, 
7209-7218. 

Patronage of chairs in the Uni- 
versity. — Does not think this is on a 
satisfactory footing, 7219 ; witness 
feels subject too difficult to indicate 
the precise change required, but is 
clear that Town Council of Edin- 
burgh should not have the paramount 
influence at elections, 7220-7226 ; if 
Curatorial Court were to be altered, 
would prefer introducing another 
member elected by General Council, 
7227-7229. 

Emoluments of professors of 
Medical Faculty. — ^Thinks they are 
decidedly insufficient, and likely to 
be increasingly so, from the increasing 
labours of the chairs, 7230-7232 ; a 
distinction should be made between 
emoluments of chairs where the 
holders ought to have practice, and 
more scieutific departments where 
the professors should be almost de- 
barred from practice, 7233, 7234; 
of the latter class are the whole 
of the scientific chairs, 7236 ; in 
such as Physiology, Materia Medica, 
and General Patiiology, practice is 
not impossible, but is very imdesir- 
able; does not say they should be 
debarred by Ordinance, but thinks it 
quite inconsistent with their duties, 
7236-7244, 7246 ; the chairs where 
it would be impossible to combine 
practice with teaching are those 
of Anatomy and Chemistry, 7245, 
7247. 

The fees in the extra-mural school 
to qualify for a degree are the 
same as in the University, but when 
classes are not used for University 



purposes they are one guinea less, 
7248-7250. 

Of opinion that Medical students* 
fees should not be raised ; effect 
would be ruinous to the University, 
sending students elsewhere for their 
education, 7251-7253. 

In witness' experience, the teaching 
of Medicine extra- murally cannot be 
made self -remunerative ; it does not 
pay, and it is only from a desire to 
cultivate the higher branches of the 
profession that he continues it, 7254- 
7257 ; has to mention that the best 
students in Medicine who come to this 
country are from Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway ; and there a student of 
Medicine pays nothing at all, and has 
to devote nine years to his studies ; 
of these students, some are sent by 
Government to travel, and some to 
renort ; even regarding them as 
selected students, they are far above 
anything we can produce, 7257-7264. 

Fergus, Andrew, M.D. — Is a Doctor of 
Medicine, a member of the General 
Council of the University of Ghisgow, 
and also President of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Glasgow, 
7530-7533. 

Functions of Greneral Council. — 
Does not think Council is sufficiently 
represented in the University Court ; 
of opinion they should have two 
members in addition, making three 
representatives altogether, and would 
allow a representation of the 
minority, 7534-7546. 

Thinks that the transference of the 
election of Rector from the students 
to the University Council would be 
advisable, 7547, 7548 ; considers the 
election of distinjruished men from a 
distance is an evil, and that men of 
less distinction, able to perform the 
duties of president of the Court, would 
be preferable, 7549, 7550. 

Course of study and graduation in 
the Faculty of Medicine. — ^The pre- 
liminarv examination should be 
materially altered ; in proof of this, 
refers to a table appearing in the 
minutes of the meetings of the 
General Medical Council, 7551-7554 ; 
saggttts methods of extending pre- 
limmary examination ; would include 
Botany, Natural History, general 
science of Chemistry, and Natural 
Philosophy; holds that Greek, at 
present compulsory, should be made 
optional, in exchange for French 
and German; if subjects were thus 
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extended, would make one year^a 
attendance at the Uni7erBity com- 
pulsoiy, instead of two years, as in 
the regulation for B.Sc in Calen- 
dar, 7556; as another way to an 
increased examination, the B.Sc. 
degree, section Biology, includ- 
ing Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Comparative Anatomy, and Botany, 
might be taken, substituting French 
and German for Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, 7651-7556. 

Would also make Greek optional 
for M.D. degree, if French and Ger- 
man were taken as a substitute, 
7557. 

Entrance examinations. — Of opinion 
that there should be an entrance 
examination to all the classes, 7558 ; 
scarcely thinks this would diminish 
number of students ; or to meet this, 
all students going forward to take a 
degree should pass an examination, 
7559, 7560. 

Believes that secondary schools 
would soon rise to standard of exami- 
nation, 7561. 

New professorships. — Desires a 
professorship of Pathological Ana- 
tomy, with a six months* course, or 
three months' lectures, and three 
months of demonstrations; thinks 
there should also be a Professor of 
History, and Professors of Modem 
Languages, in the Universities, 
7562. 

Length of Universitr sessions. — 
Would lengthen these by a summer 
session of three months; would 
abolish holidays in the ends of the 
months, and would give holidays at 
Christmas, between winter and sum- 
mer sessions, and at end of summer 
session, 7563-7566. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Should be 
recognised, on the principle that the 
fee charged should be the same as 
intra-mural fees ; and further thinks 
the fees in the University and in the 
Medical classes ought to be raised, 
7566, 7567, 7571, 7572; GLisgow 
University has bad extra - mural 
schools, sanctioned by Universitv, 
since the last Commiasion, 766o~ 
7570. 

Bursaries, fellowships, and scholar- 
ships. — Holds that all these should 
be competitive, 7573, 7574 ; also of 
opinion that, unless it is enacted 
by the founder that services 
should be rendered in the way of 
teaching or otherwise by bursars or 
fellows, the University has no claim 



upon their services, 7574-7576 ; such 
employment considered a grievance 
by persons so employed, 7577 ; 
thinks present system of Toting the 
prizes m the Arts classes by the 
students a very bad one, and reasons, 
7579-7581. 

Fraser, Professor, Edinburgh. — Is 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in UniTersity of Ediubur^, and has 
been so for twenty years; has also 
for the last seventeen years held office 
as Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
2181-2185. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
Tersity Court — Has to suggest a 
change on sub-section 1 of section 12 ; 
is inclined to think that the Univer- 
sity Court should be a court of 
appeal from Senatus, but not also 
a court of review, as tending to 
diminish the sense of responsibility 
on the part of the Senate, 2186- 
2194. 

Functions of General Council. — 
Thinks its functions, as at present 
constituted, should mainly be to 
elect an assessor, or it may be 
assessors, the member of Parliament, 
and the Chancellor, and understands 
its function not to be executire, or 
even legislative, 2195, 2196 ; would 
increase representation of General 
Council in University Court by 
giving them one additional member, 
2197. 

Course of study and regulations 
for graduation in Faculty of Arts. 
— Would maintain present curricu- 
lum for degree of M.A., but is 
disposed to alter the proportion of 
marks now required in each .subject 
for the pass examination, and grant 
the pass to a candidate by admitting 
varying proportions, so long as some 
marks are gained in each subject, so 
as to allow a man to pass who is 
strong in Classics and weak in Ma- 
thematics, or strong in Mathematics 
and weak in Clanics, provided he 
can make up the total number of 
marks, 2197-2202 ; when a man goes 
in for honours, specializing should 
begin; would specialize Philology, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, pure and applied, and is 
disposed to suggest a department 
of English Literature and History, 
and a department of Natural 
Science, and an option might be 
giren between the latter and the 
present Mathematical department. 
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2203, 2204, 8456; with regard to 
last subject, has to mention that, 
although a Natural Science depart- 
ment for honours has existed for 
fifteen years, there have been only 
three successful Candidates, while 
about 100 have taken honours in 
the other three depaHments, 2206- 
2207; suggestion that a third class 
of honours might be instituted, to be 
conferred upon such as reach more 
than a certain percentage in the 
pass examinations, these not to be 
debarred from power of going on 
afterwards for higher honours, 
2208-2217, 8456; statistics in re- 
gard to numbers who have taken 
honours during the last fifteen years, 
2218-2220, 8456. 

Expediency of instituting any new 
degrees or Faculties. — Has to call 
attention to anomalous position of 
nine chairs, nominally in the Faculty 
of Arts, which are properly not in 
any Faculty, at all, so far as being 
connected with the curriculum, 
2221, 2222; in short, all chairs 
not distinctively Theological, Medical, 
or Legal, have been thrown into 
the Faculty of Arts; has to pro- 
pose a new division ; would suggest, 
as worthy of consideration, the 
organization of a Faculty of Ex- 
ternal Science, pure and applied, 
with the degrees of B.Sc., M.Sc., and 
D.Sc., with a relative ciAiculum and 
examinations; new Faculty might 
include chairs of Chemistry, Natural 
History, Botany, Physiology, (per- 
haps) Engineering, i^giiculture, and 
Practical Astronomy, 2228, 2224; 
Science graduates should also have 
some training in either Philosophy 
or Classical Literature, at option of 
candidate, 2225-2227, 8456; in 
Faculty of Arts it would be desir- 
able, especially to meet the case 
of the legal profession in its lower 
gradations, and of the scholastic 
profession, to have ar minor degree 
for those students who cannot take 
the degree of M. A. ; has some hesita- 
tion about the name, but either B.A. 
or Licentiate of Arts (an old Scotch 
title) ; proposed examination fo^ 
this degree, with two alternatives, 
eminenuy suitable for masters of 
secondary schools and teachers of 
the higher primary schools, 2228- 
2230; statistics to prove that aboli- 
tion of B.A. degree in 1862 did not 
increase number who took M.A. 
degree, 2281-2233; would prefer 



that intending teachers of secondary 
schools shotud take M.A. degree, 
2281 ; would not make holder of 
B.A. degree a member of Council, or 
entitle him to any privileges of 
membership, 2288-2285 ; proposes 
that students should be allowed to 
take honours in Philology or Class- 
ical Literature, after having passed 
the M.A. degree; suggests that 
present higher honours of Doctorate 
of Science, in Mental Science and 
Philology, would be better described 
if called Doctors of Philosophy and 
Doctors of Philology, 2286, 2287, 
2252-2256. 

Entrance examinations. — Various 
difficulties in the way of instituting 
entrance examinations at present, 
from want of good secondary schools 
in most part« ol the country ; if Uni- 
versities did not have junior dasses, 
the means of a liberal education, im- 
perfect though it be, would be taken 
away from a large portion of the com- 
munity ; entrance examinations must 
therefore be introduced very gradually, 
and perhaps made compuuoiy at end 
of ten years ; altemativelv, until 
secondary schools are much better 
organized, a testing examination misht 
be placed at end of first year as a bar 
from entering second yearns classes, 
those failing being retained within 
junior classes until they could pass, 
2288, 2242-2246 ; in introducing an 
entrance examination, a good deal of 
discretion must be left in the hands 
of University authorities, 2289, 2240, 
8456, 8457; would still leave room 
for private students of special subjects 
in Arts who did not intend to gra- 
duate, 2241-2246 ; were a compete 
system of secondary schools estab- 
lished, would put t^e entrance exa- 
mination at the very commencement 
of the student*s course, but should 
still hesitate to refuse to provide, by 
means of professors^ assistants con- 
ducting junior classes, for those who 
prefer^ the University to a second- 
ary school, 2247-2250 ; parish schools 
might also, if parish would pay teachers 
an extra sum, be made avulable for 
teaching of secondary subjects ; such a 
case within witness* knowledge, 2251. 

Creation of new professorships. — 
The institution of professorships not 
connected with the curriculum are 
apt to be weak, and in some degree 
to weaken all other chairs ; nine such 
exist in Edinburgh unconnected with 
any Faculty ; witii regard to assistant- 
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ships to professors, those which have 
grown up in the Faculty of Arts are 
very valuable, as increasing tutoriad 
power of the classes, 2257. 

Length of University sessions. — Is 
disposed to adhere to the principle 
which divides the academic year in 
Arts into one session and one recess ; 
does not see way to two sessions, nor 
to a much greater expansion of the 
present session, 2258, 2260. 

Tutorial classes by assistants, to meet 
case of students for whom University 
guidance was wanted, during sum- 
mer months, have been attempted in 
I^tin, Greek, and Mathematics in 
Edinburgh during the past ten years, 
and the attendance has steadily 
improved; these do not qualify for 
degree, 2259-2262, 3458. 

Extra-mural teaching. — While not 
prepared absolutely to object to extra- 
mural teaching as a remedy for pro- 
foBBorial inefficiency, cannot help 
thinking that it has a tendency to 
create a competition for students 
which converts the professor and the 
extra-mural teacher into competitive 
crammers for the pass degree, 2263- 
2268 ; extra-mural teaching has been 
in existence in the Medi<»l Faculty 
for nearly thirty years ; but circum- 
stances of that Faculty are in many 
ways different from the Faculty of 
Arts, 2269, 2270, 3547 ; does not ob- 
ject to extra-mural teaching, provided 
two evils are guarded against, viz. 
(I) lowering the quality of the teach- 
ing, making it a mere matter of com- 
petition ; and (2) depriving the chair 
of the services of an efficient teacher 
and investigator by weakening its 
attractions, 2271; if introduced, 
there should be an addition to the 
permanent endowment of the chair, 
2272. 

Emoluments and retiring allow- 
ances of professors. — Suggests, as a 
matter for consideration, whether, as 
a partial remedy against inefficiency, 
there may not be a reason for short- 
ening the term of thirty years required 
for the full pension, so as to be 
relieved of an inefficient professor, 
say after twenty years* service, 
2274 ; does not think the salaries of 
professors in Faculties of Arts, inde- 
pendent of fees, are sufficient at pre- 
sent, 2275 ; has a difficultv in naming 
any fixed sum as that which a professor 
in Arts should receive, but thinks that 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow about 
£1000 a year, one-half Deing de- 



pendent on fees, 2272, 2281-2283, 
3506. 

Inter-University competition. — A 
student graduating in Edinburgh in 
Arts must attend here the last two 
seailions, but may take Latin here and 
Greek in Glasgow, or may take two 
years of his curriculum at another 
University, 2276-2280. 
Re-examined, — Recapitulation of for- 
mer evidence, 3456-3458. 

Mode of appointment to scholarships, 
fellowships, and bursaries. — Considers 
it an important question for the 
Commission to entertain in amending 
the University system, whether in 
existing or future foundations of 
scholarships, it should not be made a 
condition that the holder should per- 
form any duties imposed upon him by 
the Senatus or the Faculty; theSenatns 
of Edinbuigh had lately occasion to 
contemplate putting this power, which 
thej hold in connection with the 
Rhind schoUrships, into operation, 
the idea being to employ the success- 
ful candidates as examiners, or as 
assistants in the classes, or as teachers 
of special subjects; have no power 
at present, except in case of the Rhind 
scholarships, to employ scholars or 
fellows in that way ; there are about 
twenty Arts scholanhips, of the ag- 
gregate value of about £1400 ; is in 
favour of conferring such a power 
upon the ^natus, or upon some Uni- 
versity body, as might determine 
the expediency and manner of apply- 
ing it in special cases, 3459-3465. 

Bursaries. — ^The Faculty of Arts 
has instituted an annual competitive 
examination for all the bursanes over 
which they have the necessary con- 
trol, which is held two days before 
the opening of the session in October ; 
the effect has already been to raise 
the standard of a number of the new 
entrants; has, further, endeavoured 
to get the patrons of eighty or ninety 
bursaries in Arts to hand them over 
for annual competition, but the at- 
tempt has not been very successful ; 
there are altogether 110 bursaries ih 
Faculty of Ai^ with an annual re- 
venue of about £2400, besides about 
twenty scholarships, and four of what 
are called fellowships, 3466-3472: 
Faculty of Arts has of late years tried 
to superintend the 110 bursars, who 
ought to be in attendance in the Arts 
classes, by making a rule that the 
bursaries are not paid unleas the stu- 
dent produces a certificate twice a 
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year, from the Dean of the Facalty, 
of his attendance in the proper classes, 
and proficiency, 8473, 3489-3491; 
the money is paid by the factor, in 
whose hands is also the money for 
some private bursaries, 3474, 3477 ; 
hands in printed returns, pre- 
pared for the Senatus, of particulars 
regarding bursaries, 3476, 3495; 
also lists of fellowships and scholar- 
ships, which include the Faculties of 
Divinity, Law, and Medicine, as well 
as the Faculty of Arts, 3484 ; strong 
feeliDg of Faculty of Arts and Bur- 
sary Committee that they do not 
nearly utilize the £2400 which they 
annually have ; sees no remedy, except 
by legislation, or being looked into 
as was done by the late Commission 
in the case of Aberdeen, 3485-3488, 
3505; of opinion that all bursars, 
private or otherwise, should be under 
the control and supervision of the 
University, 3496. 

Election of professors. — If witness 
were to suggest any modification, it 
would be in the way of introducing a 
third element into the body of cura- 
tors, by the Crown appointing one or 
two additional curators, 350&-3512. 

Fuller, Professor, Aberdeen. — Is Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in University 
of Aberdeen, and was, before the 
union of the Colleges, Professor of 
Mathematics in King's College, 5126, 
5127 ; has had twenty-five years* ex- 
perience in Aberdeen as a professor, 
5128, 5129. 

Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in Faculty of Arts. — 
There is a strong feeling in Aberdeen 
that present curriculum is not adapted 
for all the classes of students who wish 
to avail themselves of it, and that some 
modification is desirable, 5130 ; has to 
suggest that present curricula m should 
be left, and an alternative curriculum 
introduced, omitting Greek for, say, 
French and (jerman, and substitut- 
ing Chemistry for Moi*al Philosophy, 
5131, 5132 ; it would also be well to 
leave an opening whereby Senatus 
might, with consent of University 
Court, substitute one class for another, 
5132 ; would not allow any alterna- 
tive for Logic and Metaphysics, but 
has an idea that a short course of 
Logic of, say, six months, taking 
alternative days, would be very use- 
ful for all classes of students, espe- 
cially for Medical students, 5133- 
5137 ; might not be disadvantageous 



to allow Classical students an option 
of pursuing Classical studies further 
at the expense of senior Mathematics, 
5138, 5189 ; number of students in 
junior and senior Mathematical 
classes, 5140-5143 ; present number 
is less than before union of the Col- 
leges ; accounts for difference by fact 
that man^ boys then at College 
now remam at school, 5144-5146; 
diminution in Greek and Latin classes, 
from same causes, has been larger, 
5152-5155 ; would have more occa- 
sional students, mostly those who are 
about to enter profession of civil and 
mechanical engineering, if classes 
w&ce taught in the new instead of 
the old town, 5146-5151 ; is strongly 
opposed to institution of B.A. or 
of any new degree in Arts, 5157- 
5163 ; would rather recommend 
alternatives to be taken in the 
long vacation, with a view to en- 
abling the students to get over the 
curriculum in three winter sessions 
and two summer sessions; would 
take Chemistry, Natural History, and 
Botany from Medical Faculty, and 
make them part of the Arts Faculty, 
and let an examination in these sub- 
jects pass for an Arts degree in place 
of examinations in Greek, Moral 
Philosophy, and perhaps in Logic, 
5163, 5164, 5199, 5214; does not 
approve of Science degree, 5165- 
5167; no room for anything of the 
kind in Aberdeen, 5168-5170; of 
opinion that if degree were modified 
as suggested, all men entering any 
profession could and should go 
through a regular curriculum, 5171- 
5175; object of these proposed 
changes is to facilitate students 
taking scientific subjects for a 
scientific profession, and literary 
and mental if their profession involve 
philology and mental science, 5176- 
5179 ; expects by this method to 
enable Medical students to take M.A. 
degree, and to get through their cur- 
riculum in six years from entering 
University, 5180-5184, 5198, 5205 ; 
another objection to a new degree in 
Arts, is the large number of bur- 
saries appropriated to M.A. degree; 
for any lower degree, or degree by 
another name, these would not be 
available, 5185-5188, 5229-5233. 

Creation of new professorships. — 
A Professor of English, to divide 
subjects with present Professor of 
Logic and £nglish, very much 
wanted, 5189; Natural History has 
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at present one chair, should be 
divided between a Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy, and one of 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 
5190; in Aberdeen there is this 
peculiarity, that the. Professor of 
Natural History belongs both to the 
Faculty of Arts and the Medical 
Faculty, 5191-5193. 

Apparatus for profeasors. — There is 
one important desideratum, a Physical 
laboratory for the Professor of Natural 
Philosophy ; has one assistant, but 
requires a mechanical assistant, 5194- 
5197; thinks that for students who 
adopt the present curriculum for 
M.A., without any alternatives, the 
time might be reduced by making 
Natural History, which is a winter 
class, a summer class, 5200, 5201 ; 
does not see why Moral Philosophy 
class might not be made a summer 
class, 5202-5204. 

Length of University sessions. — It 
would be better to begin in the be- 
ginning of October, and have a longer 
break at Christmas, 5206-5218; 
thinks that, in view of increase of 
University examinations, it would be 
desirable to concentrate them, 5215 : 
proposal discussed, 5216-5224. 

Preliminary examinations. — ^Does 
not think any preliminary examina- 
tions should be conducted by the 
professors, in whole or in part, 5225, 
5226; agrees generally that the 
multiplication of examinations is a 
failure, 5228. 

Election of University officers. — 
Would rather, in preference to present 
system of election by nations, have 
a general poll, 5234-5236. 

Retiring allowances. — Thinks that 
more inducement should be offered 
to professors advanced in life to 
retire, 5237; has in practice found 
the present scale of retiring allow- 
ances too low, 5238 ; does not think 
that proposal to introduce summer 
sessions would prerent professors 
from applying for professorships, 
5239 ; of opinion that it would not 
do for assistants to do summer work, 
5240, 5241. 

Gairdnkr, PnoFEssoR, Glasgow. — Is 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine 
in the University of Glasgow ; was 
appointed in 1862 ; is a graduate of 
Edinburgh, and was up to 1862 in 
Edinburgh as an extra-academical 
teacher, 7430-7432; has in present 
class ou an average about 130 students 



annually, 7433, 7434; has only one 
official class, but teaches another 
under his appointment as physician 
in the Western Infirmary, 7435 ; 
Western Infirmary was built under 
an obligation to provide means of 
teaching.for University, 7436, 7437 ; 
there is also Clinical teaching in the 
Royal Infirmary, recognised by the 
University, although not conducted 
by nrofessors, 7438-7443. 

Curriculum of study for Faculty of 
Medicine. — ^Is on the whole well satis- 
fied with it, 7444 ; at present Patho- 
logical Anatomy is an alternative 
course; thinks it should bo impera- 
tive, and entirely separate from any 
other course, 7445-7447. 

Examinations for Medical degrees. 
—-Is exceedingly favourable to recent 
introduction of seven extra-profes- 
sorial examiners; should like very 
well tahave more, 7448^7450, 7455 ; 
departments existing in MedioeJ exa- 
minations, 7451-74M. 

Course of study and graduation in 
Arts. — Thinks curriculum is far too 
unbending, and does not represent 
present state of human knowledge; 
mdined to make part of course im- 
perative, and part optional; made 
such a proposal to Greneral Council in 
1863 or 1864 ; divergence of subjects 
to follow a fixed entrance exami- 
nation, 7455, 7456, 7460; has no 
objections, if thought necessary, to 
institute a degree in Science, if found 
practicable, 7461 ; but believes it 
could be dispensed with, by widening 
curriculum of Arts and including in 
it a curriculum of Science, 7^2; 
would not allow study with a view 
to Arte degree without passinjr a 
preliminary or entrance examma^ 
tjon, but would still leave room for 
voluntary study of any class, 7463- 
7467. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Favour- 
able to ite introduction into Faculty 
of Arts, 7468-7470. 

New professorships or lectureships 
in Faculty of Arts. — Great necessity 
for a Professor of Pathological Ana- 
tomy ; the subject is in the curriculum, 
but there is not even an ex officio 
lecturer on the subject for the Uni- 
versity ; such chair should have a very 
coosiderable endowment, 7471; the 
means of giving practical instruction 
in his department should also be 
secured to such professor, and the 
proper man for such professorship 
would be the man who holds office of 
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Pathologist to the Western Infirmary, 
7472, 7473 ; in Qlasgow there is no 
Professor of General Pathology, and 
none is required; considers such an 
appointment a mistake, 7474. 

Proyision of assistance and appa- 
ratus for professors. — ^Witness has to 
famish both assistance and apparatus 
for his class at his own expense; 
chair requires two assistants and a 
museum, a considerable amount of 
drawings, models, etc., which could 
be increased with advantage ; duties 
allotted to assistants, 7475-7477, 
7481-7485; has never asked any 
money for these purposes, knowing 
present state of University funds, 
7486 ; is in practice as a physician, 
but only in consulting practice ; thinks 
chair would be w^tk without this, 
7478-7480, 7498 ; has to make a per- 
sonal prayer to the Commissioners on 
behalf of the chair of the Institutes ; 
there is a' most excellent professor 
now, but the chair is crippled by 
want of funds for means and mate- 
riiiJs,7487. 

Length of University sessions. — 
Cannot see a way to any advantage- 
ous change, 7488-7491. 

Emoluments of Medical chairs. — 
Witness thinks his own emoluments 
sufficient, 7492, 7493; chairs that 
require most care are such as the In- 
stitutes of Medicine and Pathological 
Anatomy, the number of students 
being smaU, and the mode of teaching 
expensive, 7494; Anatomy is well 
endowed, 7495-7497 ; chairs defined 
which might and might not be com- 
bined with practice, 7498-7501. 

Functions of General Council. — 
Thinks it a body very badly consti- 
tuted for deliberation, from varying 
nature of the attendance at its meet- 
ings; is favourable, if it could be 
managed, to a deputation of its 
powers to a committee or committees, 
who should report to the Council; and 
it is extremely desirable that they 
should have power to consult between 
University and University ; some years 
ago such power was used, but dis- 
puted, and decision left doubtful, 
7503-7512, 7528-7526. 

Constitution of University Court. 
^Is not in favour of a greater repre- 
sentation of the General Council in 
the Court, 7518, 7520-7522 ; is in- 
clined to go against any increase in 
numbers of University Court ; but 
thinks it would be an improvement 
if the R(Mstor did not sit in the Court, 
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excepting through his assessor, or 
power might be given to sit and 
confer, witiiout voting, 7518-7517 ; 
assuming Rector to be deprived of 
his vote, one member might be added 
in place of him, 7518 ; not prepared 
to say where this new member should 
be found, 7519. 

Fees in Medical Faculty.— Thinks 
it would be very reasonable to raise 
them, and hardly supposes there 
would be any hardship on students 
if all the Universities increased fees 
from three to four guineas, 7527, 
7528; would not touch graduation 
fees ; has to call attention to what ap- 
pears very inequitable, in the fact that 
the Universities of Scotland, which 
receive very little public money com- 
pared with those of Ireland, should 
be charged £10 for a stamp on each 
doctor*s diploma, on a more expensive 
course, while in the Universities of 
Ireland there is no stamp-duty, and 
their diploma only costs five guineas, 
against the charge in Scotland of 
fifteen guineas, 7529. 
Reexamined, — Desires to take up for- 
mer evidence on subject of Clinical 
teaching, to effect that every teacher 
of a systematic branch ought to have 
a practical branch, a laboratory in 
Chemistry, a dissecting room in Ana- 
tomy, and an experimental room in case 
of Physiology, allied to it; witness 
has to refer the Commissioners further 
to his evidence on this subject as 
given to General Medical Council, by 
Qieir request, in 1869 — (evidence 

3 noted) ; grounds stated for opinion 
lat no systematic teacher can long 
maintain his efficiency at the highest 
point without bein^ a Clinicad teacher, 
and also for the view that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the teacher of 
the Practice of Medicine should ap- 
pear in the hospital, and be a Clinical 
teacher as well, 10,942-10,948 ; doi^s 
not object to present arrangement; 
the University continues to recognise 
all the physicians and all the surgeons 
of the Koyal and Western Infirmaries 
as haying the power of giving quali- 
fying Clinical courses, 10,949-10,957; 
objects of University in founding 
Clinical chairs descnbed and dis- 
cussed, 10,958-10,962*. 

Gedbes, Professor, AbeTdeen.^Is Pro- 
fessor of Greek in University of Aber- 
deen, was before the union Professor 
of Greek in King's College, and has 
been altogether twenty -one years in 
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cbfiir of Greek, 5242-6245 ; waa also 
for three years Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts, 5246; has never been a 
member of the University Court, 
5247. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
versity Court — Has no suggestions 
to offer, except that he is strongly 
in favour of adding two members to 
the Court, by giving one additional 
to the Qeneral Council and one to 
the Senatus, 524S-5251 ; reasons for 
this opinion, 5252-5256. 

Graduation in the Faculty of Arts. 
— Of opinion that it is not at present 
desirable to disturb the existing 
system, which has worked well in 
Aberdeen, and produced a high 
average of attainment, 5257, 5258, 
5264, 5265; if, however, second- 
ary education were becoming as 
advanced as in Germany, the present 
curriculum should be dissolved into, 
probably, four separate curricula, each 
qualifying for degree, and each being 
a speciality in some distinct direction, 
5259--5261 ; possibility, by means of 
a high entrance examination for can- 
didates for a degree, to introduce this 
system at once, discussed, 5266-5268 ; 
proposed subjects and nature of such 
an examination, 5269-5283. 
^ Institution of entrance examina- 
tions. — ^Is of opinion that the time 
has come for instituting such ; of an 
excluding kind in the case oif those 
entering for a degree, but not appli- 
cable to private or amateur students, 
5284-5287 ; not so much required in 
Aberdeen as elsewhere, but would be 
advantageous as eliminating first or 
junior cuMses from other Universities 
altogether, 5288-5291 ; is aware that 
no teaching University in this king- 
dom has such an exclusive entrance 
examination, but refers to Germany as 
an example, 5292-5295 ; alternatives 
of a * leaving examination ' by schools, 
and the Universities aiding them by 
extending the system of local exami- 
nations to the schools, 5296-^299; 
if an entrance examination to Arts is 
instituted, that for the Medical {Fa- 
culty would require to be very much 
raised, 5300, 5301. 

Institution of new degrees in Fa- 
culties. — In Arts, is favourable to a 
degree inferior to M.A., which a 
Btudent might obtain after two years' 
study at the University ; proposed 
Bubjects essential for couine, — ^Latin, 
English Literature, and Mathematics, 
with a large optional varietj^of sub- 



jects; considers this would be a 
valuable degree, not only for medical 
and legal professions, but for en- 
gineers, architects, and surveyors, for 
teachers, and as a preparation to our 
large industries, 5301-5310 ; believes 
franchise would require to follow 
such a degree, 5311, 5313, 5327, 
5332; of opinion that a number of 
students would, after taking B.A. 
degree, proceed to take a higher 
degree, 5314-5324 ; question whether 
B.A. degree should he made compul- 
sory on students entering Meaical 
Faculty, 5325, 5326-5331. 

Creation of new professorships or 
lectureships. — In view of a wider 
curriculum, necessary to have in 
Aberdeen a separate chair of English 
Literature, a chair of Comparative 
Philology, and two chairs of Modern 
Languages, French and Romance, and 
German and Teutonic Literature; 
certain other subjects might be over- 
taken by lectureships, such as on the 
Philosonhy id History, especially 
Archflsology, and one on Celtic would 
not be inappropriate, 5333-5335; 
doubtful as to value of a chair of 
Principles and Practice of Education, 
5336-5339. 

Emoluments and retiring allow- 
ances of professors. — Has to oorro- 
borate report of committee of Senate, 
with regiud to retiring allowances on 
a more liberal scale, already brought 
under the notice of the Commission ; 
would add that it would be a valuable 
improvement if retiring allowances 
of professors were c^culated by 
sessions instead of years, 5340, 
5341. 

Salaries of professors. — Under the 
impression that Parliament is more 
willing to grant subsidies for Science 
chairs ; thinks it might be possible to 
obtain a full endowment for Science 
chairs out of public funds, leaving the 
old endowed runds for other purposes, 
5341-^344. 

Librariea.-r-Has to call attention 
to necessity for raising the grant to 
the library to a position more in 
e<^ualitv with Glasgow, which ob- 
tains £707 a year, as against £320 
to Aberdeen, under a right which 
was originally one and the same, 
5345. 

Grant, Sir Alexander, Bart— Prin- 
cipal of University of Edinburgh 
since 1868 ; is a member of the Uni- 
versity Court, and has constantly 
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attended the meetrngs of the Court, 
1-4, 86. 

GoDstitation of the Court under 
llUi section of UniTensitieB Act re- 
quires amendment to extent of giving 
the Council power of electing two 
assesBOTB inst^ of one : reasons for 
desiring this change, 5, 9, 10, 45. 

Definition required of toiure of 
office b^ Chancellor's assessor ; cases 
quoted m which doubt has arisen, 6. 

Tenure of assessors should expire 
when tenure of Chancellor or Rector 
who appointed them expires, 5, 11, 
12; altematiye yiew — ^that assessors 
of Chancellor or of Rector might hold 
office until new Chancellor or Rector 
is appointed, 18, 14, 64. 

Constitution of Court should give 
power to some authority to fill up 
temporary vacancies, 5. 

Considers that the words in section 
12 of Act, *to review all decisions of 
Senatus Academicus,' should be re- 
pealed ; reasons therefor, 5. 

No definition in sub-section 2 of sec- 
tion 12 of what is meant by * to effect 
improvements in the internal arrange- 
ments of the University;' Senatns 
have misconstrued this section in 
creatine professorships and institut- 
ing locu examinations ; also by alter- 
ing regulations for graduation in 
Science, and creation of certificates 
for women in Literature, Philosophy, 
and Science; power to make such 
changes idiould oe reserved to Univer- 
sity Court, 6. 

Addition required to sub-section 8 
of section 12, because duties of profes- 
sors are not prescribed ; Court might, 
with sanction of Chancellor, mive 
power to define professors' duties, 
subject to appeal to the Queen in 
Council, 6, 22, 26-85; case proving 
necessity of such arrangement ; Pro- 
fessorof Practical Astronomy refusing 
to give lectures because predecessors 
did not do so ; of opinion that chair 
was founded in 1786 with view of lec- 
tures beiog given for those destined 
for naval ufe ; naper lodged with cor- 
respondence cd Court on this subject^ 5. 

rower shouldbe given to University 
Court to hold property in trust for 
University when so devised ; difficulty 
under 6th sub-section of section 12 in 
case of Sir David Baxter's legacy, 6, 
18-21. 

Court should, subject to approval 
of Chancellor, have power to fix its 
own expenses; case given showing 
necessity of this, 6. 



No regularity of method in pro- 
cedure for obtaining alteratbn of the 
Ordinances, and ndes required pre- 
scribing duties of Courts of different 
Universities in communication with 
each other ; Court should get notice 
from Privy Council of all alterations 
applied for, and such alterations 
should be registered in the Register 
Office for public reference, 6. 

Power of appeal should be given to 
Queen in Council against infringements 
of Ordinances by Universities ; note of 
such infringement by the University 
of Aberdeen, whereby two years of 
Medical study may be reckoned, bv at- 
tendance during one summer and one 
winter session, within twelve months, 
6,7. 

Power of Court to review decisions 
of Senatus Academicus only exercised 
under appeal ; words of statute have 
raised a doubt on the subject, 15, 16. 

University Court should be a court 
of appeal from Senatus, 17. 

The University Court, as a court of 
appeal, deleted the names of Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Wm. Chambers, and 
Mr. Lyon Playfair, from General 
Council, because they did not register 
during their terms of office ; Glasgow 
and St. Andrews have given contnury 
dedsions; is, however, of opinion 
that ex- members of University Court 
should become life members of General 
Council, 86-42, 59-61. 

Functions of General Council under 
section 6 are two— the election of 
office-bearers, and the making of re- 
presentations to the Court on academ- 
ical matters : the former it discharges 
well, but the latter with great uncer- 
tainty; of opinion that the Council 
could never become an effective body 
for deliberative, and still less for exe- 
cutive purposes, 48, 52. 

General Council should have power 
of electing two assessors insteisui of 
one ; also of petitioning Parliament 
or the Home Secretary; should not 
have power of initiating changes in 
the University, 45, 47, 58. 

Believes that by Scotch Reform Act 
of 1868, Bachelors of Arts in Scotch 
Universities would hereafter sit in the 
Council, unless something is done to 
obviate that, 51. 

Not desirable on the requisition of 
a small number of membm to give 
Greneral Council an opportunity of 
meeting specially — ^nothing could be 
more imadvisable, 54-58. 

Membership of the University Court 
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should entiile to life memberahip of 
the General Goancil, 61. 

Committee of Oonndl cannot be 
reoognifled as representinff the Goancil 
except in any petition they are pre- 
senting, 63. 

Facolty of Arts. — A considerable 
change in coarse of study and regula- 
tions for gradoation in Arts desirable, 
64. 

An entrance examination for the 
Universities of Scotland is an absolute 
necessity; and such examinations 
should be prescribed for the four Uni- 
versities ; should be held throughout 
Scotland twice a year — ^in middle of 
September, and in early part of Janu- 
ary, 64. 

Alternatives as to examining body 
— either the four Universities taking 
it in turn, or delegates from the Uni- 
versities, or a non-University bodv, 64. 

Entrance examinations should be 
prof^ressive, both as regards age and 
subjects of examination ; wouM pro- 

r) that in the first year it should 
compulsory on those under 17 
yean of age, in the second on those 
under 19, in the third all under 20, 
and in the fourth on all persons en- 
tering the University either in the 
Faculty of Arts or Law ; the subjects 
of examination should include Latin, 
Greek, English, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Elementary Geometry, 64, 68, 71. 

Is sanguine that the announcement 
of such an entrance examination would 
give great stimulus to higher teach- 
ing in schools ; experience when regu- 
lating a much more difficult entrance 
examination in University of Bombay, 
that the effect on the schools was 
most wonderful, 64-66. 

Would publish names of successful 
candidates, with the names of their 
schools, distinguishing those who got 
over 70 per cent, of the marks as 
* passed with distinction,' and the 
others as simply * passed,* 64. 

At present schools furniith students 
in Faculty of Arts in the following 
proportions: secondary and various 
primary schools, about 40 per cent, 
each, and remainder from normal 
schools and private education, 72. 

The probable effects of examiaation 
in its first operation would be to 
diminish the number of students, 78. 

Further effects of proposal dis- 
cussed, and explanations in support 
of suggested entrance examination, 
74-188. 

A change required in length and 



arrangement of sessions for the Arts 
Faculty ; would suggest there should 
be two sessions in A^ one from 1st 
October to 20th December, the other 
from 20th January to 20th May, to 
be called the Martinmas and Whit- 
sunday sessions, giving about twenty- 
nine weeks of work to twenty-three 
weeks of vacation, or six weeks more 
work than at present ; this would also 
admit of shorter courses of lectures 
being given, and more of them ; the 
class fees woold require readjustment ; 
University Courts of both Edinburgh 
and Glasgow recently agreed that 
the fees for Arts classes should be 
raised from £8, ds. to £4, 4s. per an- 
num, but would now suggest a total 
fee of £6, divided in proportion of 
£2, 10s. for Martinmas, and £3, lOs. 
for Whitsunday session, 189. 

Probable effect of such a change on 
students discussed, 140-147. 

Present session begins 1st Novem- 
ber and ends 20th April, with ten 
days' interval at Christmas, 148, 149. 

Present system of study in Arts 
too uniform ; reference to suggestion 
of Duke of Devonshire's Commission 
— ^in concurrence with which, would 
propose, that general and common 
stuoies should he pursued by all can- 
didates, devoting the first two years 
to Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and perhaps Loffic; 
at end of these two years, or four 
sessions, comprising eight courses of 
lectures, would admit students to a 
first or little-go examination in Arts, 
which should be a pass, but not an 
honours examination, after which each 
student might pursue special studies 
till the conclusion of the course, 
choosing between certain fixed sub- 
jects. The schools or triposes to be, 
Ist, Language, Literature, and His- 
tory of Greece and Rome ; 2d, 
Mathematics ; dd, Sanscrit and Com- 
parative Philologv ; 4th, Modern His- 
tory and Englian Literature; 5th, 
Social Sciences, — Public Law, Moral 
Philosophy, and Political Economy; 
and 6th, Mental Sciences, — Logic, 
Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, and 
the History of Philosophy— -all these 
different roads to lead up to M.A. 
degree; or, alternatively, after pass 
examination in Arts, student might 
elect to go to the department of 
Science, in any of the subjects of 
which he might take the Bachelor of 
Science degree, 150-155, 165-168. 

Necessity for passing in Greek in 
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first examination discusBed, and 
opinion as to subetitation of study of 
French and Grerman for that of lAtin 
and Greek for BtudeDts taking degree 
of Bachelor of Science, 156-164, 169. 

Opinion expressed against proposal 
to make Greek optionu with French 
and German in passing through 
Faculty of Arts, and in going up for 
Science degree, 170-183. 

Among subjects for second exami- 
nation in Arts would include Modem 
History, 184-186. 

Sees no reason for instituting any 
new faculties or degrees; nor what 
would be gained by creating a Faculty 
of Science, 187, 188, 190. 

At one time desired to see the 
B.A. d^ree reyiyed, but now thinks 
the existence of a lower degree gene- 
laUy tends to make the lower the rule 
and the higher degree the exception ; 
would much prefer to see a little-go 
established for first Arts examination 
and leave M.A. as the only degree in 
Arts. If jeintroduction of B.A. de- 
gree recommended, would stipulate 
that it should not confer franchise, 
because that would take away induce- 
ment to persons to go on for the 
higher degree, 189. 

X^ew degrees instituted in the Uni- 
yersity of Edinburgh since the date 
of Report of CommiasionerB under the 
Act of 1 858 ; degrees.of B.Sc and D.Sc. 
and a new degree in Law haye been 
instituted ; and in Divinity, conditions 
of B.D. degree were altered, bat not a 
new degree, 191-194, 196, 197. 

Has not considered whether present 
restriction of Faculty of Theology to 
members of Church of Scotland 
should be removed, to permit mem- 
bers of other Churches to be admitted 
as professors in the Faculty of Theo- 
logy, 195. 

Is of opinion that the teaching of 
History is inad^uately provided for 
in the University of Edinburgh; is 
altogether unprovided for in the other 
Universities of Scotland ; Professors 
of History should be appointed in 
other Universities, and the Professor 
of History in Edinburgh should be 
consulted as to the extension of the 
teaching of his own subject, 184, 185, 
198. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Considers 
that Uie recognition of extra-mural 
teaching should be extended, under 
certain restrictions, b^ond the Med- 
ical Faculty, where it is in use, to all 
the Faculties ; reasons for this opinion ; 



advantages which would arise; evild 
to be guarded against ; and necessary 
restrictions to render extra-mural 
teaching beneficial to both students 
and professors, 201, 206, 207-215. 

Salaries of the professors must be 
increased before mtroducing extra- 
mural teaching in the Faculty of 
Arts, 202, 203. 

Emoluments of professors. — Views 
with regard to the emoluments and 
retiring allowances of principals and 
professors; list of emoluments, in- 
cluding fees, of the professors for 
1874-75, 204. 

Grounds for opinion that the en- 
dowment and fixed income of pro- 
fessors, espedaUy as coming from the 
State, should be increased ; proposed 
amounts which should be added to the 
various chairs, 205. 

Election of University officers. — 
Observations on the right of present- 
ing and electing University officers, 
and the persons who should administer 
the patronage of appointments in the 
University of Edinburgh; present 
constitution of Court of Curators, con- 
sisting of four appointed by Town 
Council and three by University Court, 
objectionable, but would be above all 
reproach if two were added to the 
number, these being appointed by the 
Court of Session, 216. 

Of opinion that the Conunission 
should procure returns from the Uni- 
versities as to their financial position, 
and the administration of their pro- 
perty and revenues, in place of oral 
evidence, 218. 

Deficiency of buildings of Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, memorial as to, 
219. 

On subject of libraries and museums, 
refers Commissioners to the professors 
who are curators of the museum, and 
to Mr. Small, the librarian, as to the 
wants of the library, 220. 

Election of Rectors. — The appoint- 
ment of Rector by the students does 
not seem a rational practice, but they 
have always elected very eminent and 
fit men, 221. 

Grant, Professor, Glasgow.— Is Pro- 
fessor of Practical Astronomy in the 
University of Glasgow, and as such 
is Director of the Observatory, 3639, 
3640. 

The Observatory was instituted 
contemporaneously with the profes- 
sorship, in the year 1760 ; brief his- 

I tory of University observatories in 
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this and other countries, and the work 
done by them ; on witness* apnoint- 
ment to the chair, he institatea, and 
continnes, a course of continuous ob- 
servations of the heavenly bodies, and 
furnishes gratuitously a monthly and 
weekly statement of meteorological 
information for the Registrar-General, 
and also transmits daily correct time 
to the city and port of Glasgow; 
submits letter to the Lord Provost, 
detailing what latter duty involves ; 
the Obwrvatory is indebted to the 
city for the possession of its noblest 
instrument, tne equatorial refracting 
telescope, 8639-3648 ; funds for sun- 
port <k the University described ; 
they are very small; in 1865 the 
College granted £100 a year for an 
asBiBtant ; another assistant is much 
required, and salary of the present 
one is too small ; h&ving considered 
the matter well, is of opinion that, 
including assistance and incidental 
expenses, as much as £260 additional 
is required for the proper working of 
the Observatory ; University has made 
great exertions and sacrifices for the 
Observatory, in the way of providing 
five-sixths of salary of professor 
(£250, and the Crown only £50), 
besides providing and maintaining 
the buildings, furnishing instruments, 
and defraying incidental expenses 
and assistance, 8644-8646 ; buildings 
are in good order and admirably 
sufficient, 8647-8649 ; considers pre- 
sent salaiy of profenor, £800 a year, 
inadequate, and thinks it should be 
£600, 8650-8652; delivers lectures 
in the University, about twenty in 
the course, once a week between 
December and March, 865d-865a 

Present title of the chair is Pro- 
fessor of Practical Astronomy; has 
to suggest that, in common with most 
of sudi professorship, the designa- 
tion should be alterea to that of Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Observer, 
3659 ; was examined as a witness 
before the Commission on Scientific 
Instruction in 1872, and desires that 
evidence to be taken as now read; 
has, however, in addition, to suggest 
that chair of Astronomy should be 
included in the examination for M.A. 
degree, 8660, 8661. 

Course of study for Faculty of 
Arts. — ConsiderB present course is 
too heavily loaded in subjects, and 
that their multiplicity is a great defect 
in Scottish Universities; two alter- 
native courses proposed and defined 



for 1st, 2d, and 8d years, — ^in one, 
Classics and Moral Science having 
tiie prominence; and in the other, 
MathematioB and Physical Science, 
8662-^664. 

New degrees in Faculties. — Sees no 
object or advantage in having two 
degrees in Arts, being satisfied with 
present M.A. degree, 8665-8667. 

Entrance examinations. — Is in 
favour of their introduction ; exami- 
nations to consist of some very easy 
exercises in Latin and Greek, and a 
Uttle Algebra and Geometry ; would 
introduce this gradually, not being 
too stringent at first; would make 
this compulsory on all entering for a 
degree, 8668-S674 ; would be desirable 
to have local examinations by exa- 
miners appointed independently of 
the professors, and having no connec- 
tion with them ; such a body might 
be selected from the teachers of 
secondary schools; these examina- 
tions to be held in four or five 
centres, one examination at the close 
of a session, and another before c(Mn- 
mencement of session, 8675, 8676 ; 
certainly prepared to recommend 
institution of degrees in Science, but 
there should be no distinction be- 
tween them and the other degrees ; 
would call them both M.A., 8677- 
8680 ; assuming chair of Astronomy 
to be included in the Arts course, 
could not propose to give a course of 
more than thirty lectures ; the duties 
of the Observatory are veiy laborious ; 
work commences every morning 
throughout the year at nine A.ic., 
doses at two P.M., open again at six 
P.M., continuing till 10 P.M., and 
occasionally untS two to three o'clock 
in the morning ; on Sundays same 
duties must be attended to ; from in- 
sufficient sssistance, witness cannot 
take more than two or three weeks' 
holiday, nor can emoluments be 
added to from outside sources, as la 
the case with other professors, who 
have, some of them, five months' 
holidays, 8681, 8682; is desirous that, 
as in the case ol Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, a board of visitcss should be 
appointed by the University Court 
to annually inspect the instruments 
and receive a report from the pro- 
fessor, which should be publisned, 
8683-8689; has to call attention to 
the certificates of attendance which 
professors give at the end of the 
oourse, which are accepted as suffi- 
cient by the three Presbyterian 
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bodies ; would have the piofesson to 
decline to give any certificate if, npon 
a fair examination at the end of the 
cotirse, the student did not make a 
satisfactory appearance, 8690-8696. 

Harvet, Thomas, M.A., LL.D. — Is 
Rector of the Edinburgh Academy ; 
was originally a Glasgow student, 
and went as a Snell exhibitioner to 
Balliol; is a graduate and M.A. of 
Oxford, and an honorary LL.D. of 
Edinburgh University, 11,406-11,411; 
has had considerable experience of 
Scotch Universities, having taught 
the Greek class for part of two years 
in Glasgow, and the lAtin class one 
whole session in Edinburgh, 11,412, 
11,418. 

Institution of entrance examina- 
tiona — ^Tbere should be some entrance 
examination for admissiou of students ; 
would be prepared to recommend a 
very moderate one, 11,414-11,417 ; 
would confine the examination to 
the subjects of Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, 11,418; how much of 
these the candidates should be called 
on to know described, 11,419, 11,420, 
11,484; present examination should 
be maintained for entry to the three 
years' course very much as it is, and 
thinks that no student should be able 
to {MISS from first into second class of 
Latin, Greek, or Mathematics, with- 
out passing that examination; has 
also a desire to see a third examina- 
tion instituted, for those who have 
studied Greek or Latin for six or 
seven years at schools, equal to a pass 
examination for a degree, by which 
they would be exempted altogether 
from attendance at the Gredc or 
Latin class; reasons for this pro- 
posal, 11,420, 11,421, 11,427, 11,435; 
alternative proposal, in lieu of en- 
trance examination, that there should 
be a compulsory examination at end 
of first year for those who have gone 
through junior University classes, as 
well as for those who come from the 
country from school, and objections 
to this plan, 11,422, 11,428, 11,426 ; 
believes that if School Boards brought 
sufficient force upon their masters, 
each country school would soon be 
prepared to furnish a class who could 
pass the entrance examination pro- 
posed ; this should involve no addi- 
tional pay, 11,428-11,425; for esse 
uf those who come late in life to 
the University, would have a broad 
margin of exceptions ; would say 



that a student above the age of 
twenty should not be called upon to 
pass an entrance examination, 11,428- 
11,488 ; entrance examinations should 
take place at the most convenient 
places — local centres, or the schools 
themselves ; the examiners should be 
entirely independent — ^neither school- 
masters nor professors, men like the 
non-professional examiners appointed 
by university Court; there should 
be one board for the whole four 
Universities; would have examination 
partiy vivd voce and partiy written, 
11,436-11,440. 

Course of study for Arts Faculty. 
— For M. A. degree, should insist upon 
passing in Classics and Mathematics, 
and then open up a great variety of 
schools, as at Oxford, 11,441, 11,442. 

Institution of new degrees. — 
Desirable to have a separate degree 
in Science, to pass same foundation 
as for M.A., but it would be quite 
possible to substitute one modern 
language for Greek, 11,443-11,445. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Of opinion 
that its introduction into Faculty of 
Arts could not fail to do good ; if a 
certain part of the course, as in 
Medical Faculty, were taken extra- 
murally, does not think such an 
arrangement would lead to a system 
of ' cram,' 11,446-11,452-11,454; has 
not had much reason to complain of 
boys leaving the Academy too soon 
to go to the University ; gives 
statistics of proportions who leave 
in the various years' classes, for the 
University, 11,456-11,466. 

Harvet, Professor, M.D. — Is Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and has been 
so since 1860, 6668, 6669 ; had pre- 
viously held a lectureship on Institutes 
of Medicine in Marischal College for 
ten years, and then on Practice of 
Medicine in King's College for three 
years, 6670. 

Alterations desirable in present 
course of study in Medicine. — Has to 
object to hissubject — which oomnrises 
two branches, I'harmacy and Tnera- 
peutics — ^being thrown into the first 
examination, on the ground that 
while Pharmacy and Practical Phar- 
macy can be taught in the first year, 
Therajpeutics cannot ; Sir Robert 
Christison has stated to witness that 
the study of this subject is even more 
advanced than the Practice of Physic, 
and should properly come after it; 
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is farther of opinion that there ought 
ti) be a distinct and advanced claa<s 
for Therapeutics; at the time the 
Ordinances were framed, witness 
wished his subject to be placed in 
the third professional examination, 
but his ooUeagues at that time in- 
sisted upon its being put in the first, 
6671-6684 ; they are, however, now 
at one with him in his opinion, 6727. 

New degrees in Medical or Arts 
Faculties. — ^No new one required in 
Faculty of Medicine ; but if a degree 
in Arts of B.A., with a shorter curri- 
culum than M.A., say two years, 
were instituted, thinks a considerable 
number of Medical students would be 
induced to take it, 6685-^687 ; thinks 
it would be desirable to introduce 
summer sessions into Arts department, 
6688, 6689. 

New professorships. — ^The Faculty 
of Medicine are in favour of a Profes- 
sor of Pathology, but witness thinks 
that a Professor of Public Health 
would be of more consequence, unless 
both are created, 6690, 6703-^709; 
alternatively, the subject of Public 
Health, or Sanitary Science, might be 
combined with the subject of Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence, the two subjects 
being made a course of 100 lectures, 
6691-6702. 

Provision for assistance and appa- 
ratus for chairs. — Witness is allowed 
£50 a year for class expenses, and 
has an assistant for himself, 6710- 
6712; numbw of students attend- 
ing witness* class are increasmg, in 
common with that of his colleagues, 
6713-6716. 

Emoluments of professors. — ^Thinks, 
in conmion with others, that the en- 
dowments of the chairs are rather 
small ; whole emoluments of witness* 
chair for last five yean have averaged 
£373; is of opinion this should be 
increased, 6717-6723 ; this might be 
done by increasing endowment from 
£150 to the same as that of the Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, who gets £200 ; 
and if a class of Practical Pharmacy 
were made imperative, in conjunction 
with class of Theoretical Pharmacy, 
and established with a moderate fee, 
the emoluments would be further 
added to, 6724-6728, 6731 ; thinks 
present fee for course, three guineas, 
might be raised to four guineas, as in 
Edinburgh, 6729, 6730, 6732-6735; 
witness agrees with a scheme brought 
before him by Sir Robert Cbristison, 
that instead of having three profes- 



sional examinations, ' and grouping 
the subjects,— so many in the first, 
second, and third, — it would be better 
to abolish this altogether, and allow 
any student to come forward at proper 
academical terms for examination on 
one or two subjects, after complying 
with requisite conditions for examina- 
tion in them, 6684, 6736-6742. 

Heddle, Professor, St Andrews. — Is 
Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews, 2060; is a 
professor of the United College, 2061- 
2063; attendance on witnesr lectures 
is necessary for the degree in Faculty 
of Arts at present, but the stndente 
have this year petitioned that it may 
be struck out of the course again, 
2064, 2087-2094, 2099-2103; it is 
not a recjuisite in any of the other 
Universities, 2065. 

As regards endowments for chair 
and appliances for the study of 
Chemistry, witness has to adhere to 
the evidence given by him before the 
Royal Commission on Scientific In- 
struction, with a few modificatioQS, 
2066, 2067. 

In the statement lodged before the 
last Commission, the emoluments of 
the Chemistry chair are not correctly 
given, 2068 ; further, has to complain 
of having been charged with expense 
of gas lued for lighting and experi- 
ments in laboratorv, to defray which 
the sum allowed for maintenance of 
apparatus and substances must be 
further augmented, 2071, 2072. 

With reference to proposed connec- 
tion between St Andrews and Dun- 
dee, witness last winter delivered a 
oourse of lectures in Dundee, which 
were well attended ; they were illus- 
trated by experiments, but there was 
no attempt at practical teaching of 
Chemistry, 2073-2079 ; general state- 
ment on proposed s<£eme for a 
Science curriculum in Dundee in con- 
nection with St Andrews University, 
and opinion of witness as to its prac- 
ticability, 2080-2088, 2095-2098, 
2104-2112; contemplated continua- 
tion of lectures in Dundee considered, 
and difficulty on part of witness, with- 
out personal loss, to continue his 
course, as compared with Professors of 
Physiology andNatural ffistory, 2106- 
2119, 2124, 2126 ; have no Medical 
school in St Andrews; witness has 
been twenty years in St Andrews, 
and during that time there has never 
been a Medical student, 2113-2119 ; 
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Uuiveraity can give an annus medicus 
by a student attending on course of 
Professor of Medidne and that of 
Chemistry, 2120-2128 ; but Anatomy 
cannot be studied, 2127, 2128, 2179 ; 
opinions generally on course of study 
and regulations for graduation in the 
Faculty of Medicine, and faulty na- 
ture of present system of graduation, 
2129-2135; would aboliiSi presents 
and rather go back to old system, as 
existing before 1862 ; or, altema- 
tiydy, abolish the giving of the Medi- 
cal degree altogether, and give St. 
Andrews some compensation, 2136, 
2137 ; description of what witness 
considers abuses of the system during 
Dr. Day's time, especially with refer- 
ence to students from England and 
Ireland, 2139-2153 ; by miUdng pass 
for degree competitive, might improve 
quality of examination, 2154; wit- 
ness* opinion as to Medical examina- 
tion at St. Andrews agrees very much 
with that adopted in a report by the 
visitors from the General Medical 
Council ; puts in report in question as 
))art of evidence, 2154-2156 ; nature 
of provision for maintenance and 
supervision of museum, 2157-2162; 
reasons for bringing forward evidence 
as to chair of li^dicine, 2164. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
yersity Court — ^Thinks local influence 
is at present too great, and would 
suggest, as Medical influence is now 
too strong, that if the General Coun- 
cil had three assessors, on condition 
that only one should be a Medical 
man, the necessary change would be 
secured, 2164-2170. 

Functions of General Council. — 
At present, changes in regulations 
adopted by the Court or the Senatus 
are, after approval only, intimated to 
the Greneral Council, leaving them no 
power to approveordisapprove; would 
certainly add, * with a view to their 
expressing their opinion,* 2170-2175. 

New degrees. — If it is wished to 
continue St Andrews as a University, 
a new Science Faculty should be in- 
stituted, either there or in Dundee, 
2176. 

Length of University seBsions. — 
If any change, would be advisable to 
commence in October — a month 
earlier, 2176, 2177. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^Thinks that 
in St Andrews some steps should be 
taken to recognise French, German, 
and other Modem Languages, 2178. 

Financial position of University. — 



Thinks Government should take lands 
from University and give the pro- 
fessors fixed salaries, 2178, 2179 ; this 
would remove only argument for the 
anomaly of having a double principal- 
ship, 2179. 

Provision of apparatus, etc. — 
Though witness is giving lectures on 
Practical and Ana^ticiu Chemistiy, 
there is no laboratory in the Univer- 
sity, 2179, 2180. 

HoDOsoN, Professor. — Is Professor of 
Commercial and Political Economy 
and Mercantile Law in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, 11,702 ; chair has 
existed for six years, and witness is 
the first professor, 11,703-11,706; 
the chair was founded by the Mer- 
chant Company of Edinburgh; 
salary £450 a year, with class fees, 
£24 for prizes, and £50 for class 
expenses, 11,707-11,710 ; chair was 
accepted by authority of the Senatus, 
11,711-11,713 ; the attendance dur- 
ing the six sessions has amounted to 
alx^ve 300, the annual numbers having 
varied ; memorandum of Merchant 
Companv having suffgested hour for 
lecture should be be^re or after busi- 
ness hours, the hour from 9 to 10 
A.1L was first tried, but is now 
changed to from 5 to 6 p.m., 11,714- 
11,719; subjects of -lecture are: 
Political Economy — ^pure economics ; 
Commercial Economy — commerce, 
the history, details, practice, and 
mechanism of commerce ; and there 
is Mercantile Law ; attendance upon 
the class being entirely voluntary, 
and Arts students being fully occu- 
pied with other subjects, the chair 
has been at a disadvantage, 11,720- 
11,734 ; class fee is three guineas ; 
of opinion that for those who attend 
no other classes, the matriculation 
fee of £1 is too much ; would be an 
advantage, if , as in Owens College, 
it were reduced to five shillings; 
would extend this rule to attendance 
on any one class in the University, 
but exempting these from the privi- 
leges which matriculated students 
enjoy, 11,721-11,723, 11,734; would 
be a great improvement if subject 
were made even an optional one in 
Faculty of Arts, 11,724-11,726, 
11,734 ; in interests of the subject 
of the chair, has to call attention to 
the necessity for rendering the study 
popular and accessible, by making 
quotations showing the dissemina- 
tiou of anti-economic principles, from 
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Mr. RoBkin^B Fwn Clavigera^ and from 
works by Mr. Haslam and tbe Reir. 
W. Headlam, 11,727; the Senatus, 
with approval of UniTenity Court, 
have passed a reaolution entitling 
BtudentB of Moral Philosophy claas to 
attend two days a week, or five days 
a fortnight, i<x the reduced fee of 
two guineas, 11,727-11,783; Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy has, since 
institution of this chair, given up 
lecturing upon Political Economy, 
11,740. 

lifNES, Alexander Taylor, Advocateu — 
Is a Master of Arts, and as such a 
member of the General Council of 
Edinburgh, 1270-1272; has attended 
meetings of Council regularly, and 
has found average numtor attending 
to be between forty and seventy, out 
of the total number of above 2000 
members, 1278-127a 

Alterations in functions of (General 
Council. — Has for several years been 
a member of a committee of the 
Eilinburgh General Council, which 
reported upon and had to deal with 
the matter; and has also acted as 
secretary of the committee of the 
four UniveraitieB which dealt with it ; 
hands in to the Commission, under 
the instructions of a committee of 
the Council, a list of representations 
and resolutions on tbe constitution of 
the University, its organs and their 
powers, and upon any proposed 
changes or amendments of the same, 
collected from the minutes of 
Council from 1859 down to 1876, 
1279, 1280; another Committee of 
the General Council of Edinburgh, 
of which witness was a member, was 
appointed in 1870, and consisted of 
twenty-one members (names given), 
of these, five were about the average 
who were usually present at a meet- 
ing, 1280-1283 ; terms in which said 
committee was appointed, 1284; a 
report presented in October 1871, in 
which two general oondusionB were 
stated : (1 ) that the influence of the 
Council ought to be increased in the 
Uuiversity constitution, and (2) 
that its representation in the Uni- 
versity Court ought to be increased ; 
another report was brought up in 
October 1872 (copy of which pro- 
duced to Conmiission), and four 
principal recommendations therein, 
read, 1284 ; said committee were 
further authorized by Council to 
meet with and form a joint -com- 



mittee with oommittees from the 
other Universities of Scotland ; con- 
dusioDS arrived at by these repre- 
sentatives of different Councils, as 
stated in a report by Edinburgh 
Committee to their Council in April 
1874, read, 1285, 1286; further 
extract of a report by the committee 
on 20th October 1874; committee 
discharged in April 1875, 1287 ; this 
committee had two j^urposes, the one 
to look after the mterests of the 
Council if a new Bill dionld be 
introduced, and the other to prepare 
and mature matters in the event of 
a Bill not being introduced, '1290- 
1292; the report presented to 
Council on 25th October 1872 very 
much embodies witness* views of 
what should be done, 1289 ; re- 
specting first head of report, that 
the General Council ought to have 
power of meeting between the half- 
yearly statutory meetings, witness 
does not think that, ordinarily, there 
would be any great advantage in 
meetings pro re nat&y 1293-1297 ; 
as to second head, that the power of 
the Council to appoint committees 
should be recognised, witness has 
to state that he does not propose 
that the Council should have the 
power of delegating its powers to 
any committee, but would allow 
appointment of a committee to 
arrange the business for the next 
meeting, 1298-1303; further ob- 
servations as to powers to which 
committees should be restricted, 
1304-1310; on the subject of the 
fourth head, that no deliverance of 
the Court should issue or have power 
until either (1) it has been approved 
by the Genend Council, or (2) the 
Court should have taken into con- 
sideration any representation by the 
Council to the Court on the subject, 
witness is of opinion that it would 
not be safe to take the first of these 
altematives, as being too great a dog 
on the Court, 1311-1813 ; the whole 
object of this fourth head is to make 
provision of section 12 sub-section 
2 of the statute more clear, 1314- 
1818. 

Representation of Council in Uni- 
versity Court — ^Thinks that it might 
be increased by giving three assessors 
to tiie Council in the Court, 1319, 
1820. 

Functions of General Council. — Of 
opinion that the Coundl should have 
the power of vetoing the creation of 
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a new chair, 1822-1326; desirability 
of the Council having any proposal for 
a new and permanent application of 
the funds of the Univemty brought 
in some way under its consideration 
for investigation, and grounds for this 
conclusion, 1827-1842 ; referring to 
the question of how far the General 
Council represents the University, 
witness considers that the University 
includes professors and graduates, and 
not only existing teachers, 1843, 1344, 
1847, 1848; luus, further, no doubt 
that inquiries of Commission will 
show a very general consensus of feel- 
ing now among the University Coun- 
cils of Scotland in favour of their 
having a more potential voice in the 
constitution of the University, 1845 ; 
as to election of Rector, considers it 
desirable that students should have 
that sort of voice in the governing 
body of the University, 1849 ; com- 
ment on, and discussion of, difficulties 
attendant upon witness' proposal to 
add to present deliberative functions 
of the CouncQ any special power, 
1850-1860 ; conviction of witness that 
the addition of two representatives 
being given to the Council might 
make l£e University Court too large, 
but hesitates to say whether the aca- 
demic or civic dement should be 
diminished, 1861-1366; thinks it a 
hardship that the University funds 
should be drawn upon for the election 
of assessors, 1867-1871. 

Extra-mural teaching in the Fa- 
culty of Arts. — ^Witness favours the 
]5ropoeal that all extra- professorial 
teaching, whether extra or intra- 
mural, should be by academical 
teachers, t.e. graduates of Hie Uni- 
versity, or possibly of a Scotch Uni- 
versity; the question of basing the 
privilege upon the brotherhood of 
Universities, and recognising English 
graduates as eligible, may bd made a 
subsequent question, 1372, 1378 ; 
several advantages of the scheme — 
1st, it would fill up gaps in the teach- 
iDg» by adding to subjects and sciences 
represented in Umveisity ; 2d, it 
would attract to every University 
town the ablest and most rising men 
in every department of science ; 8d, 
it would open a career to men of 
learning, science, and thought; 4th, 
it would stimulate and supplement 
the teaching of the prof essoriate ; fur- 
ther general consideration of the 
question, 1378, 1875, 1876 ; no rea- 
son why extra-mural teaching should 



not be extended to Faculty of Law, 
regard being had to the matter of 
endowment, 1874 ; there should be 
additional endowments to all chairs 
preliminary to the introduction of 
open teacmng in their subjects, 1878- 
1390; as a general system, open 
teaching might be safely introduced, 
provided one-half of the present aver- 
age income of the chair were secured to 
successor by endowment, 1898-1898; 
number of extra-academical teachers 
should be limited, 1391 ; and student 
should only be allowed to take a cer- 
tain number of his classes from extra- 
mural teachers, 1392. 

Irvine, Rev. W. F., M.A., Arbroath.— 
Is minister of the parish of Arbroath, 
9859; a graduate and a Master of 
Arts of the University of Edinburgh, 
and as such a member of Ceneral 
Council, 9860, 9861. 

Regulations for graduation in Arts 
Faculty. — ^A great improvement would 
be to add to present course of study 
one or two classes of Natural Science, 
9862,9371; probable advantage which 
would arise from the change, especially 
to students of Divinity, 9868-9370; 
admits necessity that young men pre- 
paring for any profession should know 
French and Gcoman, 9872. 

Institution of entrance examina- 
tions. — Is of opinion that entrance 
examinations should be instituted; 
would make them progressive, and 
introduce them gradually; subjects 
which should be included, 9873, 9874, 
9420-9428; letter from President 
M'Cosh of Princeton College, New 
Jersey, written to witness on subject of 
entrance examinations, 9424 ; amateur 
students and men of a certain age 
entering University late in life should 
be exempted from examination, 9875, 
9377, 9879 ; would not abolish junior 
University classes at present, leaving 
them open to such as prefer them to 
secondary schools, but attendance not 
to count as part of the curriculum until 
entrance examination is passed, 9876- 
9884 ; would have these examinations 
conducted by the gentlemen who assist 
in the examinations for the degrees, 
9886 ; looks to secondary schools as 
able to prepare young men for such 
entrance examinations, but of opi- 
nion that parochial and primary schools 
are now unable to do so, the younger 
daas of teachers being quite incom- 
petent to do so, 9387. 

Length of University sessbns. — 
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GonsiderB session too short, and as 
requiring considerable extension ; 
would iSlq to haye a session of vir- 
tually nine months, oommendng first 
Monday of October, to last to close on 
Christmas, then a few days of recess, 
again from January to end of March, 
another short recess, and a session 
from May to middle of July, 9388, 
9399; such an arransement ahready 
exists in the Grerman Calendar, 9425- 
9427 ; were such a system adopted, 
would propose to add a third to the 
emoluments of the professors, which 
might partly be provided by endow- 
ment and partly by raising the fees 
from three to six guineas a term, and 
would not consider this latter arrange- 
ment unjust to student, 9400; an 
altemative, to which, within witness' 
knowledge, a considerable number of 
the professors would be agreeable, 
might be found in lengthening present 
session by commencing early in Oc- 
tober and continuing to end of April, 
9412, 9413. 

Bursaries in connection with seoond- 
aiy schools. — Would be of great ad- 
vantage to the country; might be held 
both by boys at school and students 
at the University, but would give pre- 
ference to the schoolboy class of bur- 
saries, 9407-9411. 

Creation of new professorships. — 
Would like to see a Professor of Natu- 
ral Theology and Christian Evidences, 
separate from present chair of Theo- 
logy, also a chair for Pastoral or Prac- 
tical Theology, 9414, 9415; witness 
would have no objection to throw open 
chair of Theology to members of all the 
Presbyterian Churches, 9416, 9417; 
would, however, strongly object to 
another proposal to transfer all the 
Theological chairs to the hands of the 
Church, 9418, 9419. 

Jebb, Pbofessor,— Is Professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow, and 
only in his second session, having been 
appointed in 1875, 10,963, 10,969 ; 
witness was educated at Cambridge, 
where he was Senior Chusic of his 
year; was also a Fellow of Trinity, 
and at one time Public Orator of the 
University, 10,965-10,968. 

Evidence as to attainments of Glas- 
gow students in Greek on entering 
tho daas, as shown by answers to 
class examination papers on Greek 
grammar, and tables showing marks 
obtained by diflFerent classes ; impres- 
sion of witness, founded on these re- 



sults, is, that the students entering 
junior Greek class at Glasgow at pre- 
sent come very imperfectly prepared, 
except where they have been at good 
secondary schools, and that an en- 
trance examination in Greek is at 
present wholly impracticable, as it 
would necessarily exclude great ma- 
jority of students; witness sees no 
objection to students, situated as are 
the majority of Scotch students, be- 
ginning Greek at the University, 
10,970, 10,971, 11,044. 

Course of study for graduation in 
Faculty of Arts. — ^The pass standard 
for M. A. in Greek is lower in Glasgow 
than that at Cambridge or at Univer- 
sity of London for B.A. degree ; but 
impression of witness is, that a higher 
standard for Ghisgow is impracticable, 
and must remain so until a change 
takes place in the general teaching of 
Greek throughout the schools of Scot- 
land, 10,971-10,973 ; with regard to 
curriculum for degree of M.A., wit- 
ness does not see his way to suggest 
any change in it, although he is dis- 
satisfied with the standard both of 
the pass degree and of the honours in 
respect of Gredc, 10,989-10,991 ; sees 
no objection to optional courses of 
study for the M.A. degree, but has 
no specific suggestions tooffer, 10,992- 
10,996. 

Institution of new degrees in Arts. 
— In the event of the B.A. degree 
being reinstituted, witness would be 
sorry to see Greek omitted from the 
course; was examiner in Classics in the 
University of London for three years, 
and is of oninion that the curriculum 
there for B.A« offers many valuable 
analogies; description of require- 
ments there in liatin and GredL; 
anything less in culture would make 
the degree a failure, as it would not 
be sought by those who desire 
a degree, 10,97.S, 11,011-11,016, 
11,079; proposed curriculum, if in- 
stituted, 11,080; has no hesitation 
in saying that the effect of such a 
revival of B.A. would unquestion- 
ably be to deter men from going on 
to the M.A. degree, 11,081, 11,082; 
definition of attainments required 
for M.A. degree in the University 
of London, 10,974-10,979; average 
number of candidates for the B.A. 
degree in that University, 10,980- 
10,984. 

Assistance to Professor in Greek 
chair. — The Greek class has four 
hours a day on every day except 
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Saturday ; of these twenty home, the 
practice is, that the professor takes 
fourteen hours, and the assistant nx; 
witness tests progrees of all the 
classes by occasionfu written examin- 
ations, 10,985; has only one assistant, 
for whom there is an allowance of 
£100, 10,986, 10,987. 

Length of sessions. — Has nothing 
to say as to any change; remarks 
upon the relatire merits of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish diyisions of the 
academical year, 10,987. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^Belief that 
at present the tyranny of examina- 
tion does not dominate the teaching ; 
while, if extra-mural teaching was 
established, the immediate object of 
the teacher would be to get his men 
through the examination, and a com- 
plete mechanism of cram would be 
developed, which would be a tempta- 
tion to the intra-mural teachers to 
do likewise, and lower the quality 
of the Uniyeisit^ teaching, 10,987, 
10,988; comparison with priTate 
tutor system at Cambridge, 11,008, 
11,009 ; the system appears inap- 
plicable to the Universities here, 
11,010. 

Secondary schools. — ^Although wit- 
ness admits that at present a great 
deal depends on the University 
teachers, he sees no mode of elevating 
the standard of instruction in the 
Classical department, except by the 
improvement and creation of second- 
ary schools, 10,996, 11,047, 11,060 ; 
is doubtful whether, if the standard 
in Greek for M. A. degree were raised, 
men would be found to come up to it, 
10,997-11,000; of opinion that the 
effect on the study of Greek in Scot- 
land,- if the language were abolished 
from the compulsory part of the 
curriculum, would be to extinguish 
the study of Greek, 11,001-11,007, 
11,037. 

Propriety of introducing an exami- 
nation in English, Arithmetic, and 
Elementary Mechanics into the Arts 
Faculty discussed; also as to whe- 
ther, after first year, students might 
not be allowed to choose different 
schools for their degree, 11,083- 
11,043. 

Entrance examinations. — ^Witness 
is opposed to an entrance examina- 
tion being instituted at present ; 
in Greek it is wholly impracticable, 
owing to insufficient number of 
secondary schools, 11,044-11,047, 
11,061-; sees no objection in itself to 



a professor superintending, as witness 
himself does, instruction in the rudi- 
ments of Greek, and would rather 
have a good boy who knew nothing 
than one badly grounded, as they are 
at half tiie places now called second- 
ary schools, 11,048-11,051 ; further, 
it is important that no obstacle should 
be placed in the way of entrants to 
Scottish Universities, the latter hav- 
ing been one great means of sifting 
out men of abmty from all classes of 
the population, in this respect play- 
ing a i»rt which the English Univer- 
sities hare not done for the last two 
centuries, 11,052-11,055 ; approval 
of the alternative of an examination 
at end of first session or beginning 
of second; and if student failed, 
to give him six months to come up 
again at the beginning of next term, 
the period spent at the University to 
count as part of his time there, 
11,056 ; of opinion that Universities 
in the position of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in Enffland, and the Scottish 
Universities, uiould not give degrees 
in Medicine without their graduates 
being possessed of a certain amount 
of the two languages of Greek and 
Latin, 11,064-11,078; particulars 
relative to and comments upon the 
standard of the Gkrman Universities, 
and probability of British Universities 
attaming the same standard con- 
sidered, 11,087-11,093. 

Prize essays at Glasgow. — In many 
of the classes, prizes are given, and 
there are some Univeisity prizes; 
there is a considerable competition, 
11,094, 11,095; the system still ex- 
ists of allowing the ordinary class 
prizes to be decided by the votes of 
the students ; witness disapproves of 
the system, 11,096, 11,097. 

Age of students entering the Greek 
class. — ^The youngest of this year is 
15, and the oldest 32, while witness 
thinks the majority range from 17 to 
22 or 23, 11,098, 11,099. 

Jenkins, Professor Fleemino. — Is Pro- 
fessor of Engineering in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and was appointed 
in 1868, 7948, 7949. 

Course of study for graduation in 
Faculty of Arts. — Witness' chair be- 
longs to Faculty of Arts, and he is 
satisfied with the regulations made 
for the coarse of study for Engineer- 
ing students. 

New Faculties or degrees. — Is 
averse to the creation of a Faculty of 
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Sdenoe, and ten no neoesdtj for its 
institution, 7950-7952 ; the Qniver- 
sity degree in Engineering is one of 
the Science degrees in Edinburgh ; it 
has been useftS, and has stimulated 
study among the students, 7953, 7954 ; 
there are several degrees in Science 
granted by the Uniyersity, with spe- 
cial curriculums for each ; a man may 
take his degree in Natural Science, or 
in Engineering, or in Mental Science, 
7955-7957. 

Entrance examinations. — Goniininff 
opinion to his own class, witness would 
deprecate anv entrance examination ; 
such would shut out some very hard- 
working students among -skilled arti- 
san class, 795S-7961. 

New professorships and lecture- 
ships. — There are several obvious 
openings in the UniversitieB for new 
chairs ; would mention, for instance, 
Modem Languages ; desires spe- 
dallv, however, to draw attention 
to the class of Mechanical Drawing, 
established by witness, and taught by 
his assistant ; the assistant was asked 
for solely with a view to teaching 
that class, and the grant allowed l^ 
University for such assistant, £40, 
helps witness to pay him ; in view of 
the eminently useful nature of this 
class, is of opinion that a lectureship 
of Mechanical Drawine is really ne- 
cessary ; witness would suggest that 
if such were established, it should 
receive a salary of say £120, or an en- 
dowment of say £100 and fees ; would 
further suggest that the lectureship 
should only be tenable for five years ; 
outline of proposed duties, 7962-7968, 
7970^7972; witness has a class of 
Practical Surveving, another volun- 
tary dass he has instituted ; this 
is either taught by himself or, in 
his absence, by the assistant, 7969 ; 
dass of Engineering generally con- 
sists of about thirty students, 7978- 
7976. 

Provision of apparatus. — Has a 
small fund of £40 devoted to dass 
expenses and preparatbn of models 
and apparatus, but that sum does 
very little; witness, however, would 
consider it a waste of public money 
to ask the Commission to make any 
addition to that sum for the museum 
of models, etc , properly requured, when 
th«re IS the Museum of Sdence and 
Art within 800 yards of his class-room ; 
at first, witness, through courtesy of 

fJr«^®^' V^ allowed to boiiow, 
for purpo«» of chia, instruction, any 



articles required for lectures, bat 
that privilc^ was, by an order 
from headquarters in London, with- 
drawn ; witness, however, has to ask 
the Commissbn for the privil^;e 
being accorded to him of having the 
right of suggesting to the director 
such articles as it would be useful for 
him to acquire, with a view to in- 
creasinff the usefulness of the Museum 
to the Univenity, 7977-7984. 

Extra-mmtd teaching. — Has not 
the slightest objection to extra-mural 
teaching, worked under the super- 
vision of the Untversity Court, being 
made to qualify for a degree, 7985, 
7986. 

University buildings, libraries, etc. 
— Condition of dass-ioom is very 
bad ; no special appliances for show- 
ing experiments, nor for showing 
diagrams, and everything has to be 
cleiured out at end of each lecture, 
other two professors using the same 
room, 798^-7998 ; the want of retir- 
ing places for the students, and of 
conveniences for decency, is sho<^- 
ing, 7994-7998 ; has to call attention 
to the want of f ands to obtain the 
necessary periodical literature re- 
quired in subject of Engineering; a 
proper supply of these would be most 
directly beneficial to the class ; £100 
could be spent with advantag^ but 
about half that sum would provide 
ten most important periodicals ; they 
would go into the general library, 
7998-8005. 

Johnston, R. Bbuce, W.S., Edinburgh. 
— Is a Writer to the Signet, in prac- 
tice in Edinburgh, 10,626. 

Has been secretary to the Curators 
for Administration of Patronage in 
the University of Edinborffh since 
1865, when he succeeded his lather in 
the office, who had held the office from 
the origin of the Court in 1858, 10,627, 
10,628 ; amount of patronage in hands 
of Curators described, 10,629, 10,680; 
number of appointments by Curators 
during nineteen years the Court has 
existed has been nineteen; analysis 
of whether these were unanimous or 
the reverse, 10,681, 10,682-10,685; 
when a vacancy occurs in a chair, the 
patronage of which is in the Curators, 
the first step is to call a meeting; 
here witness has to point out that Act 
of 1858 is defective, in so far that there 
is no form prescribed for intimating 
vscandes to the Curators when they 
occur, hence occasional trouble and 
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delay has arisen, 10,645-10,648; gene- 
ral rule now is, to fix time of election 
at first meeting alter yacancy, and hold 
no intermediate meeting between then 
and the election ; formerly, under a 
programme drawn up at a meeting in 
1864, it was arranged that there 
should always be an intermediate 
meeting held to exchange opinions on 
the vanous candidates (resolution in 
Question read), 10,649-10,669 ; can- 
oidates do not send in applications to 
witness as secretary, but apply to 
Curators personally, and sometuies a 
good deal of canvassing goes on, 
10,660-10,679; considers that there 
should be an intermediate meeting 
for an interchange of opinion be- 
tween the first meeting and the 
election. 

Mode of election. — It is not only 
the votes of members present that are 
counted, but those of absent members 
ako, who vote by letter ; there is no 
quorum fixed bv the Act ; the minute 
of 1864 provided that at least four 
should be present; is most desirable 
to have some regulations for action of 
Curators upon a yacancy occurring, 
and thinks that if these rules were 
made upon the terms of such a minnte 
as that of 1864, they would amply 
suffice, 10,671-10,681 ; a difficulty 
arose in tiie case of the chair of the 
Practice of Physic, which may in 
bome other case arise again, as to 
whether, when a vacancy occurred, 
the University Court had power to 
alter the coustitution and duties of 
the chair, and if so, to ask the Cura- 
tors to delay filling the vacancy while 
the matter was being considered, 
10,686-10,690 ; the office of witness 
is an honorary one, 10,691. 

Kelland, Pkofessor. — Is Professor of 
Mathematics in Edinburgh University, 
and has been so for thirty-eight years, 
4448-4450. 

Functions of Qeneral ConndL — Is 
disposed to think that a little modi- 
fication, reducing the limits of the 
powers of the Council, might be de- 
sirable ; they have at present too 
much inducement to ventilate views 
of r^orm which it would be better to 
leave to a smaller body than the 
General Council, 4452-4461 ; they 
diould have no power to suggest 
changes in our ^tem, 4462 ; grounds 
for this conclusion, 446S-4470 ; wonld 
leave the Council their present powers 
of electing a representative to Parlia- 



ment, and of electing the Chancellor 
of the University and their assessor, 
4471, 4472 ; has not thought of the 
proposal that they should appoint two 
aeseesors to University Courtf; it 
might possibly be a proper thing to 
do, 4473. 

Course of study and regulations of 
graduation in Faculty of Arts. — Has 
considered these very attentivelv, 
and has come to think that it would 
be very unwise indeed to modify 
to any large extent the system of 
graduation for the M. A. degree, and 
reasons for adhering to present 
system, 4474-4482; is disposed to 
think that something should be done 
to render a degree m Science more 
acceptable, rather than, as has been 
proposed, make separate options for 
takmg the degree of M.A. ; thinks 
this might be ejected if a degree in 
Science were subject to the conditions 
of combining Languages and Science, 
— ^Natural History and Chemistry, for 
example, — and calling it a degree, not 
in Arts, but in Science ; would thus 
put the Bachelor of Science on the 
same footing with the Master of Arts, 
4488-4498, 4501-4504 ; witness' view 
as to amount of culture which would 
be necessary for Bachelor of Science 
in the Arts department would be to 
the extent of one class in eacAi of the 
three departments for M.A. degree, 
viz. Languages, Philosophy, and 
Mathematics, 4499, 4500. 

Institution of new Faculties or 
degrees. — ^With reference to proposal 
to institute a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, witness is not strong on the 
point, but thinks it would be the 
best way to ^ve entrance to Medical 
Law and Divmity Faculties, and that, 
if instituted, a great number would 
take advantage of that purpose, 4505- 
4507 ; would require tor this degree 
attendance during two sessions, and 
on four classes ; of these, three Arts 
courses — one in Langua^ (Gree^ 
being optional), one m Mental 
Philosophy, and one in Mathema- 
tics; toe fourth subject might be 
a Modem Language, but that wit- 
ness leaves to consideration of the 
Commission, 4508-4519; would not 
give franchise to degree ojf B. A., 4520, 
4521 ; it is almost necessary that 
there should be a separate Science 
Faculty and Dean to work out the 
Science degrees properly, 4522- 
4529. 
Entrance examinations. — Is averse 
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to a real entranoe examination — ^that 
is, a sine qua noti, without which the 
Btadent ooold not enter the Uni- 
Tersity; grounds for this opinion, 
4530-4538; conclusion that witness 
would not recommend the institu- 
tion of such an examination at all, 
4539. 

Assistance to chain.— >Assistance 
to chair of Mathematics yery much 
required; witness has about 140 
students in junior class, and in the 
second 110 or 120 ; at present there 
is one assistant, and witness thinks 
one more would overtake the work, 
4540-4543. 

Emoluments of professors — emolu- 
ments of chairs in Faculty of Arts. — 
Witness has been perfectly satisfied 
with his emoluments for the last 
dosen years ; is also of opinion 
that the income of a professor should 
depend largely upon the extent of 
bis fees, 4M4, 4545 ; the incomes of 
professors in Arts Faculty are about 
as follows :— Moral Philosophy, £800, 
Greek approaches £1000, and l^atin 
and Mathematics each exceed £1000, 
4546-4549. 

Extra - mural teaching. — Hardly 
thinks its recognition in Faculty of 
Arts is desirable, 4550-4556; con- 
sideration of argument that such 
teaching might be desbable when 
a profesBor has lost the power of 
teaching and does not xnow it, 
4557 ; other means, by pensioning 
off a professor, would be prefer- 
able; and a modification ot pre- 
sent system, which would be nroper, 
would be to require that the oenatus 
should combine with the Uniyersity 
Court and concur in such action, 
making it binding on the professor, 
4557-4569. 

Appointment to bursaries and 
schouurships. — ^Exceedingly desirable 
that all endowments should be in the 
hands of the Uniyersity, and should 
only be giyen on a special examina- 
tion; many excellent priyate bur- 
saries exist, but the best endeayours 
of the UniyerBity to get the patrons 
to hand them oyer haye failed ; 
thinks that if the Commission issued 
a circular to private patrons, asking 
them to hand over their bursaries for 
public competition, some effect might 
be made upon them ; a good naany 
of these bursaries are in the hands 
of municipal corporations, 4571- 
4580 ; thiniDB, in the case of fellow- 
ships, that it would be hard to ask 



teaching in the University from the 
fellows, 4581-4583. 

Kerr, John, M.A. — Is a Master of 
Arts of the UniyerritieB of Cam- 
bridge and of Glasgow ; was at 
Trinitgr, Cambridge, 8772-8775 ; 
is senior inspector of schools in 
the northern division of Scotland, 
8776. 

Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in Faculty of Arts. — 
Would not alter the M.A. degree 
beyond giving a choice between 
Senior Mathematics and some Natural 
Science, 8777-8781, 8807. 

Institution of new Faculties or 
degreea — Would like to see the B.A. 
degree revived, 8782, 8783 ; classes 
which candidates for B.A. should 
take are, Latin, English, and Junior 
Mathematics, then either Logic or 
Moral Philosophy; Greek should be 
alternative with a fairly testing ex- 
amination in French or Gennan, 
8784-8795; thinks that if B.A. 
carried no vote in the Council, its in- 
stitution would not diminish number 
going forward for M.A., but that it 
would feed M.A. degree, 8796-6799 ; 
masters of the higher schools should 
take the M.A. degree, and ftr 
teachers of elementary schools, B.A. 
would be a distinction, for which a 
certificate would not be equiyalent, 
8800-^8806 ; for degree of B A., a three 
years' attendance would beneceaaary, 
unless for candidates who could pass 
the first year's course by examina- 
tion, as - at present, 8785 ; would 
institute two degrees in Science, 
B.Sa and D.Sc. ; has not thought 
out the amount of literary culture 
which should be required, but would 
insist on Latin, and dispense with 
Greek, 8811-8814, 8818 ; would re- 
quire attendance on classes, 8815, 
8^16, 8820 ; does not give any opinion 
as to what the qualifications should 
be, except that there diould be a 
really testing examination, beyond 
the limit of mere ' cram,' 8817, 8819 ; 
it would be desirable to have a 
separate Faculty of Science, for the 
purpose of degrees of B.Sc. and D.Sc., 
8810. 

Entrance examinations. — ^Desirable 
to introduce, but would require to be 
very easy at first, and not to tiie ex- 
clusion of teaching; would only make 
it serve as a bar against graduation 
untU it was passed, 8823-8827 ; al- 
ternatively, has to recommend that 
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stadents who have attended jonior 
claaseB of first year, might at be- 
gimuDg of Beoond year paas the same 
examination as that for the three 
^ears^ course, 8828 ; University 

iunior classes must at present be 
Lept np from want of seoondaiy 
schools, and until that defect is 
otherwise supplied cannot be abo- 
lished, 8829-8889; at present, 
schools cannot compete with junior 
University classes, because (1) the 
class of men in rural schools are not 
competent to teach Latin and Greek 
very far, and (2) the operation of 
the Scotch Code is adverse to such 
teaching ; the schools subsidised bv 
the Dick Bequest, which used to tea^ 
Classics, have substituted Botany and 
Physiology, which can be ground up 
in a month, and which are paid at 
the same rate as Latin and Greek ; 
secondary schools will never supply 
the vacuum thus created in nural 
districts, 8848; suggestion of a 
system of parish bursaries to bridge 
over gap between schools and Uni- 
versities, 8849-8867 ; is disposed to 
have more departments for nonours, 
and would aad Natural Science and 
Law, or Law and History joined, 
8861-8864 ; how this should be ac- 
complished, 8865-8871 ; objections 
to degree of B.A. discussed, 8872- 
8880. 

Length of sessions. — Does not 
think they should be altered, 8881- 
8897. 

New professoiships or lectureships. 
— ^Thinks daases in Glasgow are too 
large for one man; would procure 
assistance by attaching condition to 
lecture or teach to all fellowships of, 
say, £150 a year, 8898-8901; in 
Latin class, where there are no 
fellowships, would give assistantB, 
8902. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^Would be 
very much opposed to its introduction 
on the same lines as in Facultv of 
Medicine, 8906 ; it would tend to 
produce ' cram,* and tempt the pro- 
fessor, in self-defence, to do the same, 
8907-8913; if a professor was not 
very efficient, would remedy that by 
assistance from within, 8914. 

Retiring allowances of professors. — 
Would m&e these so attractive that 
a man should be induced to retire 
after twenty-five or thirty years' 
service ; and University Court ^ould 
have power to cause a man to retire 
at a certain age, 8916-8918. 



Bursaries and scholarships. — Would 
make all freely and openly competi- 
tive, as far as that can be cbne, 
8919-8924; more bursaries are re- 
quired in Glasgow for poor lads 
coming from rural districts, 8925, 
8926; considers recentlv founded 
scholarships and feUowshipSy open 
to students who have taken their 
degree in Arts, are very beneficial, 
as encouraging the hisher learning, 
8932-8941; superionty in effect 
of competition as compared with 
presentation bursaries, 8942-8945 ; 
matters which require adjustment 
in the preliminary Medical exami- 
nation; in Glasgow, the pajinent 
of the fees of the examiners, 
and the control of the examination 
is not fully in the examiner^s 
hands; witness speaks from experi- 
ence, having been three years 
examiner in Glasgow, and three 
years in Edinbur^^h — ^these remarks 
have no application to Edinburgh, 
8946-8959, 8963-8966; nor any 
reference to witness* work as an 
examiner in Arts, 8960-8962. 

Entrance examinations. — Wishes 
to add that in entrance examination 
for curriculum of Arts it would be 
necessary to exempt men of twenty 
yean of age for some time, and 
reasons for this opinion, 8967 ; 
examiners ought to be able to indi- 
cate pass men by mark, to dis- 
tinguish those who passed well from 
those who just scraped through; at 
present they are arranged alpha- 
betically, 8968, 8972, 8974: would 
have at least three classes in nonours, 
8973, 8976. 

KiRKWOOD, Dr. Anderson. — Is a Doctor 
of Laws of the University of Glas- 
gow, and was Professor of Convey- 
ancing in that University for five 
yean; has been a member of the 
General Council since the passing of 
the Universities Act ; has been assessor 
in the University Court from 1867, 
and has acted as secretary since 
1874, 10,692-10,69a 

Constitution of University Court — 
Is in favour of an addition of two 
to the University Court, by giving 
one member additional to the General 
Council, and adding the Lord Provost 
of Glasgow; failing this, would 
reduce the quorum of present Court 
*to three, 10,699, 10,677 . (see pp. 
378, 379, voL ii.) ; does not approve 
of proposal that Senatus should have 
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increased repreBentation in Univer- 
sity Court, 10,678-10,680 (see p. 
879, vol. il). 

Gonstitntion and ^wers of Uni- 
versity Goort — ^Meetings of Court 
are summoned by the principal 
through the registrar ; have no stated 
meetings, 10,681, 10,682 ; thinks the 
powers of the Court should be better 
defined, particularly in regard to 
cases where proceedings are taken 
Against professors, 10,683 ; grounds 
for the conclusion, 10,684-10,687; 
further of opinion that, in cases 
under the Representation Act, where 
deciMons of uourt are by three as a 
quorum, there should be an appeal 
to the judges of the Court of Ses- 
sion, 10,688-10,693 ; duties of clerk 
of Court are very heavy, and witness 
thinks that, if University could afford 
it, there should be a salary of about 
£50, in which case witness would 
resign, 10,694-10,702. 

Functions of Qeneral Council — Of 
opinion that present powers are too 
meagre; would give Council power 
of adjournment for say a week, and 
to appoint special committees, with 
the power only of investigating, 
reporting, and maturing business, 
10,703; would not further increase 
powers of General Council as by 
veto or otherwise, 10,715-10,717; 
also disapproves of proposal that 
Council should have three assessors 
to University Court, 10,718-10,721 ; 
does not think that in any University 
voting by proxy should be allowed in 
the election of professors, 10,722- 
10,727 ; objects to University Court 
sitting with ojien doors, except, per- 
haps, on occasion of questions under 
the Representation Act, 10,728- 
10,781. 

Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in Faculties. — Has only 
to call atteniion to the words of 
Ordinance 18, section 2, at the end, 
which says : * Provided also that no 
student shall be admitted to a degree 
in any University unless he has 
ffiven attendance in such University 
during the last two sessions of his 
course,' and would suggest that the 
words ^tiie last' should be struck 
out, and that any two sessions of 
attendance at the qualifying Univer- 
sity should be sufficient, 10,782- 
10,785. 

New Faculties or degrees. — Has 
nothing to say on that point, except 
to obfl^ve that Law students think 



that they should be admitted aa law 
agents when they take the B.L. 
degree ; this, however, is a matter 
for the Court of Sesinon, 10,736- 
10,738. 

Entrance examinations. — Is de- 
cidedly in favour of entrance exami- 
nations in Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics; considers professors waste 
their time in teachmg the elements 
instead of higher education in these 
branches; deficiency of secondary 
education is in the way, and entrance 
examinations would require to be very 
gradually introduced; would make 
an exception in favour of students of 
advanced age, 10,739-10,748. 

New pro^ssorships or lectureships. 
— Speaking only with regard to 
Legal Faculty, to enable students of 
Law to take the degree of LL.R 
in Glasgow, without requiring to go 
to Edinburgh, it is desirable thst 
new chairs of Public Law, Con- 
stitutional Law and History, and of 
Civil Law, diould be created ; alter- 
natively, it might be more expedient 
to begin with lectureships of, say, 
£100 a year and fees, 10,749- 
10,758, 10,761-10,764; at present. 
Professor Berry teaches Civil as well 
as Scotch Law, but witness is of 
opinion that Scotch Law is so wide a 
subject that the professor should be 
at liberty to devote his whole time to 
it, 10,759, 10,760. 

Provision of assistance and appa- 
ratus. — Does not think there is at all 
sufficient provision, 10,765, 10,766. 

Length of University session. — 
Present duration of session is most 
suitable, 10,767, 10,768. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^Thinks it 
creates a healthy competition; sees 
not the least objection to its adoption 
in any Faculty, under proper restric- 
tions, 10,769-10,775; would not 
extend the p<»tion of the course in 
Facultv of Medicine which may now 
be taken extra - murally, 10,776, 
10,777. 

Election of University officers. — 
Thinks that election of Rector by 
nations should be abolished, and a 
vote by general poll established, 
10,778-10,780; would make no 
change in other elections, 10,781. 

Emoluments and retiring allow- 
ances of Glasgow professors. — ^Are 
very far from adequate in many 
cases, 10,782 ; emoluments would be 
best increased by additional endow- 
ments ; objects to an increase of fees ; 
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thinks no profeasor should hare less 
than £500 from endowment and fees 
toffetber, 10,788-10,786 ; thinks that 
bcffore claiming retirement a professor 
should show Siat he is to a certain 
extent disabled ; and that to provide 
for cases of disablement by sickness, 
retiring allowances should be more 
adequate, 10,787-10,798. 

Appointment to bursaries and 
other foundations. — The mode of 
appointment is quite satisfactory, so 
far as they are competitive, and of 
opinion that presentees to bursaries 
should also be subjected to an exami- 
nation, 10,794-10,798. 

Financial position of the Univer- 
sitj. — Statement as to finandal 
difficulties of the University of 
Glasgow at present time, 10,799- 
10,810. 

Kniqbt, Professor. — Is Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St Andrews, and was appointed 
in the present year ; previouuy held 
a ministerial charge at Dundee ; is a 
member of the General Council of 
St. Andrews, 8006-8009. 

Establishment of a Science College 
at Dundee in connection with St. 
Andrews University considered and 
discussed; Science classes which 
might be transferred to Dundee ; 
suggested scheme for the daases, and 
cuiricnlum necessary; bearing of 
instruction in Dundee College upon 
obtaining of decrees ; how professor- 
ships, lectureships, and provision 
for necessary apparatus might be 
arranged, 8010-8023, 8052-8055, 
8089, 8097-8099, 8100, 8101 ; suc- 
cess of course of Science lectures 
delivered last winter in Dundee by 
professors of St Andrews, 8024- 
8031 ; probable effect of creation of 
a College in Dundee upon Arts 
classes in St Andrews, 8032-8034 ; 
probable amount of support in the 
way of funds and buudings which 
would be given to the scheme by 
the public of Dundee, 8035-8045; 
three new chairs, besides those 
transferred from St Andrews, would 
be required in Dundee, viz. Engineer- 
ing, Experimental Physics, and Bi- 
ology, 8090-8098; witness further 
thinks there might be tutors in Dun- 
dee for classes in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics; attendance on these 
not to count as University attendance 
for M.A., but to prepare students for 
entry on the second year of Classical 



studies at St. Andrews, and so 
shorten curriculum for degree of 
M.A. or B.A., 8046-8049, 8090; 
estimate of probable expense for 
other professorships and tutorships 
proposed to be established, in addi- 
tion to the chairs transferred to 
Dundee from St Andrews, 8056- 
8058. 

Appointment to bursaries. — ^Twenty 
foundation bursaries at St Andrews, 
in the gift of the United College, 
are all awarded by competition; 
additional bursaries, in gift of the 
Senatus, are much; required; pre- 
sentation bursaries are given by the 
patrons without any examination 
on the part of the College, 8060- 
8068. 

Institution of entrance examina- 
tions. — ^Would not admit to the first 
class without an examination; is 
further of opinion that secondary 
education is sufficient to provide the 
necessary proficiency to enable enter- 
ing students to pass, 8069, 8072- 
8074; on entering second year's 
class, would submit all applicants, 
whether from first year's class or 
coming fresh to University, to an 
examination, and would raise it in 
stringency, 8070, 8071. 

Expediency of instituting new 
degrees. — Has to suggest that the 
B.A. degree should be reinsti- 
tuted, in connection with an altera- 
tion of the course for the M.A. 
degree, as follows: A junior and 
senior class should be formed in 
each department of the Arts course ; 
what attendance necessary for B.A. ; 
classes for this course described ; 
attendance on senior course to 
qualify for M.A., it beinff compul- 
sory that candidate for M.A. passes 
for B.A. ; in going on from B.A. 
to M.A., the candidate should be 
permitted to choose between (a) 
Classics, (6) Philosophy, (c) Science, 
and (d) History, with English Litera- 
ture and Modem Languages, each 
leading up equally and alterna- 
tively to M.A. degree; attendance 
for one year in either to qualify 
for degree at the end of that year, 
8075-8088. 

Extra - mural teaching. — Thinks 
that, under certain restrictions as* 
to the number engaged in teach- 
ing, extra-mural teaching would 
give new life and impetus to the 
work of the Scotch Universities, 
8094-8097. 
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Oreation of new profeesonhips. — 
ThinkB there might be a chair in 
eadi of the Uniyenuties of Compara- 
tive Religion and Theology, 8103- 
8105 ; this oould not at present form 
part of coiriculam for any of the 
Charches, but many Theological 
atudenta might attend the lectures, 
8106, 8107 ; it would be very ex- 
pedient to have a aepwate chair for 
New Testament Criticism and Old 
Testament Critidsm, 8108. 

Accommodation for principals and 
professors. — Thinks all prof easors 
should have official residences; the 

Srincipal of the United College of 
L Andrews should have one, 8109 ; 
as to double principalship, there 
might be one principal for UniTer- 
sity, and under him a rector, master, 
provost, or head to each College, 
8110^113. 

Laurie, Professor. — Is Professor of 
the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education in the University of 
Edinburgh ; the chair was quite 
recently instituted, and witness is 
the first professor, 3922-S924. 

Has taken great interest in the 
subject of education, specially in 
relation to the teaching profession, 
for twenty-two years, 3925, 3926. 

Course of study and regulations 
for graduation in Faculty of Arts. — 
Wotdd be desirable to have an altera- 
tion both at the beginning and the 
end of the course in the Faculty of 
Arts; thinks an entrance examina- 
tion might be fairly established for 
those who intend to graduate; for 
this purpose, has to propose that 
the i)re8ent three vears curriculum 
examination should be made a first 
examination for a degree in Arts; 
that all who oould not pass, under 
age of sixteen, should be remitted to 
their studies until they were able to 
pass their first examination for a de- 
gree — those above sixteen who failed, 
should be remitted to the assistant 
professors in the Faculty of Arts, 
3927-^929, 3934-3936, 3941; such 
attendance not to be counted in 
anni academici^ 3962-3965; would 
equally admit those who do not 
subject themst*lves to that examina- 
• tion, but only as * auditors,* 3928; 
under this category, boys under six- 
teen might attend junior classes, but 
would not be recognised as intending 
graduates, 3935 ; would rather not 
do this, because witness believes that, 



on the whole, Scotland is able to do 
the work wanted for these boys out- 
side the University, by schools and 
otherwise, 3942-3945; 'auditors* 
would not be examined or do exer- 
cises, and would not burden pro- 
fessor with teaching them, 3928, 
8966, 8967; contemplates three 
examinations for Arts degree, 3946 ; 
a young man who has passed his 
first might go up for his second 
examination twelve months after- 
wards, and take what might be called 
a minor or bachelor^s degree, on 
same subjects as those studied during 
the first year; witness is not ^uite 
prepared to define what subjects 
should be, but believes Greek would 
require to be made optional with 
French or German, 3947-3949 ; dis- 
cusnon as to proper subjects for such 
examinations, 3950-3955; the third 
or final examination for the degree 
should have optional subjects earned 
further, 3956-3961. 

New professorships and lecture- 
ships. — If men going up for M.A. 
are to go out on departmental sub- 

1'ects, there ought to be another 
'hilosophy chair, that of the History 
of Philosophy merely; there ought 
also to be another chair of General 
History, a subject insufficiently re- 
cognised in the training of all Scot- 
tish Universities; there ought to be 
likewise a Celtic . chair, not merely 
a Graelic chair ; is farther of opinion 
that the Hebrew chair should be a 
chair of the Semitic Languages, 
with an instruction to the professor 
that he must teach Hebrew specially 
to Divinity students, 3969; for 
French and German, University tutors, 
api)ointed from time to time by the 
University Court, would be sufficient, 
8970, 3971. 

University sessions in Faculty of 
Arts. — Would not lengthen them, 
except by assistant professors open- 
ing summer classes for those who 
desired to keep up their studies, 
8972. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^Has doubts 
of its necessity, 3973; no need for 
it on ground of stimulating pro- 
fessors, 3974-3978 ; in case of an 
incapable professor, there should be 
power given somebody to remove 
him, 3979-3982; cases of age or 
infirmity might be met by more 
liberal encouragements to retirement, 
or power might be given to Univer- 
sity Court to recognise some special 
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teacher in each circamstances, 3983, 
3984. 

Barsaries or fellowships. — Of 
opinion that all fellows should be 
lecturers, and woold not hare any 
instituted of the yalue of £100 a 
year without such a condition, 3985, 
3993-4001. Bursaries.— Is acquainted 
with the bursary system in Aberdeen, 
but, as regards Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, it would be worth while to 
organize the system of presentation 
bursaries on the footing that patrons 
should consent to send candidates 
on condition that they should pass 
the Uoiyersity examination ; the 
first examination for a degree 
should be the bursary examination; 
objects to a centralized system of 
competition for bursaries, 3985- 
3991; with regard to bursaries, wit- 
ness holds that they should not be 
below a certain amount ; thinks the 
minimum should certainly be £25; 
present small bursaries, m the per- 
sonal knowledge of the witness, have 
caused many holders of them to 
perish or become permanently in- 
jured, from having only defective 
nutrition while they studied hard, 
4001-4007. 

University buildings, libraries, etc. 
— Has to suggest iSnt library fund 
might be considerably assisted by 
imposing a charge of 10a. 6d., along 
with the matriculation fee, for use 
of library ; this would yield about 
£1000 a year in Edinburgh, and 
about £800 in Glasipw, 4008 ; stote- 
ment of witness* views on the im- 
portance of connecting the Univer- 
sities more closely with the teaching 
profession, and opinion that Govern- 
ment should give a preference to 
candidates for schools passing a 
University examination or holding a 
degree, 4008-4019. 

Functions of General Council — Of 
opinion that instead of having more 
power it should have less, 4020- 
4027. 

Lee, Rev. Professor. — Is Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and was appointed 
in October 1874, 7582, 7588. 

Functions of General Council. — 
Has only to suggest that in any 
alteration which may be made in the 
functions of the Council, care must 
be taken not to trench on the 
authority of the Senatus; would 
not object to Council having one 



additional member in the Uniyeisity 
Court, 7584, 7589 ; to transfer 
election of Rector from students to 
General Council would be yery 
unpopular, 7590, 7592. 

Kew professorships and lecture- 
ship. — is of opinion that in Glasgow 
Umversity, as well as otiier Univer- 
sities of Scotland, the Faculty of 
Divinity is, as reff<urds the number of 
its teachers, inadequately provided, 
7594 ; subject further discusBed, 
7595-7598. 

Length of University sessions. — 
Thinks that if session were to begin 
at beginning of October and go on to 
end of AprU, with a month's interval 
at Christmas, it would tend very much 
to the advantage of both professors 
and studento, 7599, 7600. 

Emoluments of professors. — State- 
ment regarding the present incomes 
of the Theological professors in the 
Scottish Universities, calling atten- 
tion of the Commission to tiieir 
inadequacy, and comparing them 
with the much higher remuneration 
which has been fixed by the United 
Piesb^rian Church in their recently 
organized Theological School, 7G01- 
7604. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Witness 
would prefer that every kind of 
teaching should be carried on under 
the management of the Court within 
the walls of the Universil^ ; with 
regard to free teaching in Theology, 
would not approye of any scheme by 
which Socinianism or Atheism might 
be taught under the authority of the 
University, 7605. 

Lister, Professor. — Is Professor of 
Clinical Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh, and has held that chair 
since 1869, 1793, 1795. 

Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in Medicine. — Witness has 
bestowed a sood deal of attention 
upon these subjects, and thinks there 
are various points on which tiie exist- 
ing system is susceptible of improve- 
ment; with reference to matricula- 
tion, there is a certain monsio or 
declaration that has to be signed 
by every matriculating student ; this 
sponsio is written in Latin, very 
few students either understand or 
read it, and it seems to witness an 
objectionable thing to ask men to 
sign a solemn declaration which 
they don't understand, and that 
it would be better to abolish it alto- 
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gether, 1796-1801; iB inclined to 
think that it would be best that 
the preliminary education for the 
degrees of M.B. and M.D. should be 
the same for the two degrees, 1802 ; 
at present, any man wishing to take 
the degree of M.D. must pass an exa- 
mination in three subjects not required 
for the degree of M.B., 1803 ; objec- 
tion to this arrangement, 1804 ; would 
propose that these preliminary sub- 
jeots for M.D. should be added to 
those now required for the M.B., 
and so have only one preliminary 
examination, and that preliminary 
to the taking of the Bachelor's de- 
gree, and before entering upon course 
of study, 1805-1818; for degree 
of M.D., it 18 desirable that the pro> 
fessional requirements should be 
greater; at present, a lapse of two 
^ears and the production of a thesis 
IS practically all that is required; 
would add to that a Clinical examina- 
tion — ^that is to say, an examination at 
the bedside, 1819 ; degreesof Bachelor 
of Medicine and Master of Surgery 
are generally taken together at one 
combined examination, 1820-1822; 
has to propose that there should be 
two degrees in Surgery, as there are in 
Medicine, and that there should be a 
degree of Bachelor of Surgery to cor- 
respond with the M.B., and the Mas- 
tership of Surgery to correspond with 
the M.D., as there is in the London 
Uniyersity ; these two degrees in Sur- 
gery should be distinguished by Gfa.B. 
and CM., the latter degree to be 
two years after the former; among 
other adyantages this change and 
lapse of time would possess, would be 
the opportunity to the students of 
increased practice in operations upon 
the dead body, where there is plenty 
of material, as in Paris or Glasgow ; 
the scanty supply of bodies for such 
a purpose in Edinburgh is a yery 
serious eyil, 1823-1831 ; would pro- 
nose that an experimental course of 
Natural Philosophy, to be made com- 
pulsory in the first year, should be 
added to the curriculum, inyolying 
only the elements of Mathematics, 
such as the first book of Euclid and 
Simple Equations; fundamental im- 
portance of knowledge of Natural 
rhilosophy to eyery medical man 
commented upon, 1830*1838, 1840; 
thinks a syllabus, approyed b^ the 
Medical Faculty, ought to be issued 
on the more purely scientific matters, 
such as Botany, Natural Philosophy, 



and Chemistry, 1 834 ; thus the student, 
while attending the usual lectures, 
would restrict bis readings to matters 
in the syllabus, 1842-1847; Phar- 
macology might also come within the 
syllabus, 1835 ; and ought to be more 
restricted, and more distinct from 
Therapeutics, 1836-1839; thinks that, 
in yiew of the increasing scarcity of 
bodies, and that the Medical student 
begins absolutely to learn dissection on 
these, a course of practical instruction 
in the rouffh work of dissection upon 
rabbits and creatures of that kind, and 
a sort of Natural History laboratory, 
judiciously conducted, would be yery 
yaluable, 1848-1852 ; of opinion that 
Practical Anatomy should be required 
for two winter sessions, instead of six 
months, as it is now, 1853 ; Practical 
Physiology ought to be included in 
the curricmlum, 1854; suggestion as 
to certificates of attendance under 
section 5 of Ordinance 5 required 
before examination for the degree; 
thinks this present system yidons as 
regards Meaical students, and that 
there should be inserted, after sub- 
section 1 of section 5 of the 5th 
Ordinance, *A certificate that the 
candidate has been duly enrolled in 
a class to which a course of lec- 
tures was deliyered, shall be held to 
be sufficient evidence that he has 
studied in that class,* 1855-1858; 
grounds for this conclusion, 1859- 
1862; belieyes that an alteration in 
the arrangements regarding the pe- 
riods of examination is one of the 
most important matters to which the 
Commission can possibly direct its 
attention as regurds the Medical 
Faculty, and witness* reasons for this 
opinion ; scheme drawn up by wit- 
ness, after haying consulted with some 
of his colleagues in Edinburgh, and 
also with Professor Allen Thomson 
of Glasgow, read, 1863 ; witness, in 
last part of these obseryations, in- 
tends to giye a student an opportunity 
of offering himself for examination 
in any one subject at any time that 
he thought fit, except under the 
restrictions suggested, the time being 
limited to once a year, when exami- 
nations are being conducted, 1864- 
1868 ; when a student comes up to 
be examined in a number of subjects, 
and is competent only in some, be 
should be held to haye passed in 
these; and for those in which he 
has failed could come up again next 
year, or when he chooses, 1869-1871 ; 
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discnaBJon on proposals read by wit- 
ness, 1872-1881,1883-1885; witness 
contemplates extending the altera- 
tions spoken of to all the Medical 
subjects in which the students are 
examined, but has not gone into the 
question as regards other subjects, 
and expresses his belief that the change 
advocated would be of extreme value, 
not only to Edinburgh, but to Medi- 
cal education throughout the country, 
1882. 

Creation of new professorships. — 
Is of opinion that there should 
be a separate chair instituted for 
the teadung of Clinical Medicine, 
with both a winter and a summer 
course, just as Clinical Surgery is, 
1886, 1888, 1889 ; the provision that 
now exists permits certain Mediod 
professors, if they claim the right, to 
teach Clinical Medicine in addition to 
their own subject ; objections to this 
system, 1887; the Cunical chair is 
one which ought to be occupied by a 
man who has had large experience, 
1889; and it is most desirable that 
the professor should also practise 
medicine, 1890. 

LiSTOK, Professor. — Is Professor of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages in 
the University of Edinburgh, and has 
been so for twenty-nine years, 11,284* 
11,236. 

The aggregate number of students in 
both of witness* classes, the senior and 
junior, is thir^-eight, 11,237, 11,238; 
emoluments of chair are, endowment 
£300, and fees, over an average of five 
years, £71 ; has to propose Siat pre- 
sent fee for both cUuMes of two guineas 
should be raised to three guineas, as 
in Glasgow, and that the increase 
should i9so extend to all the Divinity 
chairs, 11,239-11,252 ; in this latt«r 
view, witness* colleagues. Dr. Flint, 
Dr. Chatteris, and Dr. Taylor, agree, 
11,253,11,262; would be very agree- 
able if the salaries of the professors 
in the Faculty of Divinity were raised ; 
thinks it essential in order to secure 
the proper kind of men for these chairs, 
11,254, 11,255; has taught in the 
College in another class, besides He- 
brew,^-Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
and Sanskrit, to pupils matriculated 
and not matriculateo, more like pri- 
vate tuition than regular University 
tuition, 11,258^11,260. 

Professor Lorimer.— Is Professor of 
Public Law in the University of 



Edinburgh, and has been so since 
1862, 10,561, 10,562. 

Regulations for graduation and 
course of study, in Law Faculty. <— 
Has no remarks to make on course 
of study, unless witness* suggestions 
for widening the scope of the Faculty 
were adopt<^ 10,563, 10,564 ; reasons 
for such extension ; the degree of 
LTaB. was instituted by the former 
University Commission in July 
1863 ; since then, out of 4670 Law 
students, only 26 persons have 
graduated, 10,565; reasons assigned 
by witness for small number who 
have taken degree ; it is not attractive 
enough as a distinctive honour, 
10,566-10,573 ; remedy, in order to 
make degree more attractive, would 
be, as in the (German Universities, to 
teach Social, Political, and Econom- 
ical Science in conjunction with the 
Faculty of Law ; the Faculty of I^iw 
there embraces not only those who 
are to practise the law, but also the 
wide drcle of those who are to go 
into diplomacy, those who go into 
all the public offices of the Qovem- 
ment, those who are to hold all local 
civil appointments, and in short em* 
braces every person employed by tiie 
State in any public duty whatever, 
10,574, 10,575 ; witness hands in a 
number of letters answering questions 
on the subject received from friends 
connected with foreign Universities, 
colleagues in the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, 10,576; the Grerman 
course extends over three years ; de- 
scription of curriculum as applied to 
Law students only, and sepsrately to 
political side of study, 10,577-.10,588 ; 
nas to submit for consideration of the 
Commissioners, whether we could 
not now make the degree of Law 
more attractive bv being made more 
elastic, and introduce a new element 
into the higher education of this 
country, b^ bifurcating the degree — 
retaining it as it is for legal prac- 
titioners, but extending it ror others 
who do not intend to follow the legal 
profession ; in which case the ex- 
amination and the course of study 
would require to be adjusted by the 
Senatus to suit the character of the 
degree which the man wished to take, 
10,589-10,591 ; witness' present sug- 
gestion was, shortly after his ap- 
S ointment, submitted, in a memorial 
rawn up hj the hite Professor 
Aytoun and himself, to the considera- 
tion of the Foreign Office, with a 
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▼lew to obtaining their recognilion < 
of such a degree in lien of an ex- 
amination for diplomacy, bat nothing 
came of it, 10,692-10,595 ; no new 
chairs would be reouired to carry 
out Buggestion, 10,596 ; would give 
as altematiTC departments, Political 
Economy for Conveyancing, alao the 
option of a good many of the Physical 
Science classes, 10,597-10,607; a 
man undergoing such education 
would not, in the civil service, so far 
as the Science part goes, be as well 
designated by being called Sc.B., or 
Sc.D., as by being called Doctor of 
Laws, law having to do with 
Grovemment in an exceptional 
manner, 10,608, 10,609 ; the present 
course of study for l^al purposes 
seems to witness to be very well 
arranged, except that it should be a 
Doctor's instead of a Bachelor's 
degree, whidi would make it more 
attractive, 10,589. 

Extra - mural teaching. — Would 
throw the Faculty of Law, and, as far 
as witness knows the other Faculties, 
all of them even more widely open to 
extra-mural teaching than the faculty 
of Medicine is at present, always 
assuming that the salaries of the pro- 
fessors were increased, or that they 
were made leas dependent upon fees ; 
without the hitter arrangement, open 
extra-mural teaching could not exist, 
10,610-10,618, 10,620. 

Endowment of chairs. — The limited 
nature of the endowments, in opinion 
of witness, tends to lower the class 
of men who compete for the chairs ; 
in Germany the very highest men in 
the law go in for chws, but that 
will never be so here, unless the en- 
dowments are more liberal, 10,618- 
10,621. 

University library. — ^Witness has 
been a member of the Library Com- 
mittee ever since his appointment, 
and it has always struck him that 
the sub-librarians are miserably paid ; 
there are two who get £100 each, a 
fourth librarian who is paid £80, a 
fifth £70, and a sixth £25; the 
chief librarian's salary is £325, and is 
perhaps not so much underpaid as 
the others, still witness does think 
even this sum very inadequate for a 
man in such a position, 10,622-10,625. 

Macdonald, James, LL.D., Ayr.— -Is 
Rector of the Ayr Academy, and has 
been sofor fourteen years ; the academy 
is a high class school in Schedule C 



of the Education Act, 5421, 5425, 
5426; is a graduate of Aberdeen 
University, and took degree of M.A. 
on leaving there in 1849 ; also got 
LL.D. as an honorary degree, 5422, 
5423. 

Course of study and regulations 
for graduation in Arts. — Thinks that 
the connection between the studies in 
the more advanced classes in our 
higher schools, especially as regards 
English and Modem Languages, and 
those in the University curriculum 
for the degree of M.A. is not close 
enough, 5427-5433 ; to establish that 
connection, would like to see in our 
higher schools something like the 
German Lehrplan — the work laid 
down by a proper authority; the 
subjects would include, besides Clas- 
sics and Mathematics as at present, 
English up to a well-defined stage, 
and Modern Languages, which should 
be recognised in the examination for 
the degree of Arts, 5434-5438; 
proportion of scholars and their ages 
who go up from Ayr Academy to 
the University, distinguishing tiiose 
from senior and junior claaaesy 5439- 
5465. 

Entrance examinations in Faculty 
of Arts. — Is in favour of entrance 
examinations in the Faculty of Arts 
in the Universities, such an examina- 
tion as exists for the three vears^ 
course ; anything lower would fail to 
have the effect that ought to be pro- 
duced ; is further of opinion that at 
the secondary schools boys should be 
advanced as far as those who are 
able to take a three years* instead of 
a four years* course in the Faculty of 
ArtB, 5466-5469 ; admits difficulty hi 
making such an examination exclu- 
sive, 5470-5472 ; would give a littie 
time for the schools and the com- 
munity to be prepared, and is 
of opinion that the schools and 
the public would see to it that the 
students would be thoroughly pre- 
pared, 5473, 5476; conviction of wit- 
ness is, that the junior University 
classes in Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics are doing the work which 
ought to be done by the schools, 
5474, 5475 ; would be satisfied, as an 
alternative, for a time at. least, to 
aUow these junior classes to go on 
as at present, and have an examina- 
tion at the door of the second dass, 
5476, 5477 ; this opinion further dis- 
ouflsed, 5478-5486; suggestion that 
the examining hoard for entrance 
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ezamimition to aeoond dafls Bhould 
be oompoaed partly of Scotch Uni- 
vennl^ profeaaora, and partly of dis- 
tingniahed graduatea and teachera, 
55^-5510 ; a change in cnrricalum 
of study for M.A. degree might be 
made by making c^tain anbjesta 
alteniatiTe; N&toral Science might 
come in in place of Greek, 54o7- 
5492. 

New degreea in Arta. — ^Wonld like 
to aee, if not a degree, some certifi- 
cate or diploma for the teaching 
prof eaaion ; there beins now in two 
tlniyeraitiea -chaira for &e Theory and 
Practice of Edncatbn, would think 
that teachers, eapedally those in the 
hi^er achoola, ought to be under- 
atood to take advantage of that, 
5498, 5494, 5496-5499; provision 
for secnrinff high qualificationa in 
teachers of we higher schools in Grer- 
many described, 5495 ; qualificationa 
which witneas would propoae ahould 
be required to obtain teacher'a cer- 
tificate or degree, 5500-5507. 

Extra-mural teaching in Faculty 
of Arta. — ^Thinka it desirable, pro- 
vided that adequate provision were 
first made for Uie ordinary professors, 
that extra-mmnd teaching ahould be 
introduced into Faculty of Arts, 
5511 ; alternatively, intra - mural 
teaching in the Univeraity by dis- 
tinguished graduates might result in 
much good, 5512; discussion of the 
latter proposal, 5513-5528. 

Bursariea. — Has only to suggest 
that, so far as practicable, aa many aa 
possible should be thrown open to 
competition ; from witness' acquaint- 
ance with working of bursary aystem 
in Aberdeen, knowa that the atandard 
in mental calibre of the competition 
students is higher than that of pre- 
sentation bursan; would not, how- 
ever, interfere with country bursaries 
for endouraging schools in thefounder's 
native county, or those of county 
assodationa, 5529-5545. 

Macknioht, James, W.S. — Is a Writer 
to the Signet in Edinburgh, a mem- 
ber of the Town Council of the city, 
and haa been aaaeasor for the Town 
Council in the Univeraity Court aince 
1868, 4815-4818. 

Conatitution of University Court 
— Conaidera the constitution of the 
Court a good one, but thinks it 
might be advantageoua if there were 
some more completely defined power 
of originating measures and express- 



ing an opinion, without simply re- 
viewing the opinions of othera, 4819- 
4824; from diacuasions which have 
taken place in the Court, there seems 
to be some difficulty to know what 
falls under the category of * improve- 
ments * in the 2d sub-section of sec- 
tion 12 of the Act of 1858 ; and also 
whether the Court should act under 
that part of section 12, or und^ the 
19th section of the Statute, 4825- 
4841; would have no objection to 
add one more member from the 
General Council, and another from 
the Senatua, to the University Court, 
4842, 4843, 4858-4860 ; would also re- 
commend a diminution of the present 
quorum of five to three, and reaaona 
for thia propooJ, 4844^4857 ; haa no 
further auggeationa to make aa to 
constitution of Univeraity Court, and 
thinks verv few Acts so novd in their 
character have worked so well aa the 
Scottish Universities Act of 1858, 
4861; the Edinburgh University 
Court have never had occasion to act 
under the 5th sub-section of section 
12, to suspend or censure a professor, 
4862-4865. 

Functions of General Council. — 
No alteration of functions of Council 
required in any way, 4866-4868; 
meetings of the Univeraity Court are 
irregular, aometimea twice or three 
timea a month, and then an interval 
of aome time may elapee; meetings 
are aummoned by circnlan by the 
aecretary, on the motion of Principal 
Sir Alexander Grant, in the abaence 
of the Rector, 4873-4879; haa 
never been a member of the body of 
Curators who adminiater a portion of 
the patronage of the Univeraity, but 
thinka their action aa a body haa 
been judidoua, 4869-4872, 4880- 
4883 ; would, however, have no 
objection to the propeaal that when 
a vacancy in a prafeasorship is to be 
filled up by the Curatora, they ahould 
have added to their number the 
Dean of the Faculty in which the 
chair is placed, 4884. 

Maclaoak, Professor, Edinbui^h. — 
la Profeaaor of Medical Juriapru- 
dence and Police in the University 
of Edinbur|^h; waa appointed in 
1862 ; and la alao. one of the Pro- 
fessora of Clinical Medicine, 7386, 
7387. 

Courae of atndy and regnlationa 
in the Facultiea. — In reference to 
the Faculty of Medicine, agreea with 
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a stTong recommendation made hj | 
the Medical Faculty a year or two 
ago, that the Btudents ahould begin 
Uieir study in Bummer, and ao have 
a period of four yean and a half 
for their studies, 7388; is anxious 
also that men should be allowed to 
come up for examination as soon as 
they have finished their course of 
study in any subject, 7889 ; import- 
ance of this further urged, and 
average age of students when they 
begin the study of Medicine, 7390 ; 
important that a six months^ course 
should embrace onlv one lecture a 
day, and not that it should be got 
through in three months by giving 
two lectures a day, 7390, 7391; 
thinks that it would be well to raise 
the fee for degree of M.B. from 
present price of twenty guineas to 
twenty -hve guineas; is further of 
opinion that Uie price of the diploma 
for the FacultT of Arts in Edinourgh 
is too low, and should be raised from 
three guineas to five guineas, 7392- 
7394. 

V New Faculties or degrees. — Would 
like to see degree of Master in Sur- 
gery improved a little, and extended 
beyond the M.B. ; would be better if 
degree of CM. were made more real, 
by men who take it having a little 
extra examination in Surgical Ana- 
tomy and in Surgery, both systematic 
and clinical, 7395, 7396 ; considers 
the preliminary examinations for 
Medical degrees at the present 
moment most unsatisfactory in regard 
to Latin, 7897-7402. 

Creation of new professorshins or 
lectureships. — Thinks it would be 
important to have chairs of Mental 
Diseases and of Ophthalmology ; would 
also like to see one or more chairs 
of Modem Langui^s, with tutors 
to teach the rudiments of these 
languages, it being of the last im- 

fortance that medical men should 
now at least French and German, 
7403 ; considers a knowledge of 
Greek is required for the Doctor*s 
degree, 7404 ; as to whether a chair 
of Clinical Medicine would be desir* 
able, witness is personally interested, 
being one of tlie Professors of Clin- 
ical Medicine, and who, if a separate 
chair were created, would cease to 
be so; but witoess thinks there 
would be advantages in having a 
separate professor to teach nothing 
else; difficulty of doing so with- 
out injury to other chairs con- 



sidered ; thinks also that the present 
professors get on very well ; further, 
that Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine should have wards in the 
hospital to illustrate his systematic 
lectures, 7405-7408. 

Provision of assistance and ap« 
paratuB. — Is of opinion that the 
provision for assistance in the 
Medical departments is inadequate; 
first, with regard to 'assistants,* 
would like that they might receive 
the style and title of ^University 
Tutors ; * witness* present assistant 
is a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, and gives tutorial in- 
struction to the class ; he does an 
immense quantity of work, and has 
only £50 a year for it; another im- 
portant matter is an endowment for 
the Clinical tutorial class; has to 
state that this is a newly instituted 
thing, and has been a very sucoesvful 
proceeding; its object is to supply 
pi:eUminary instruction to the young 
men attending the class of Cliniod 
Medicine, in the rudiments; such, 
for example, as how to use the 
stethoscope, how to percuss a patient, 
and to distinguish between one mor- 
bid sound and another; for the 
present tutor, Mr. Murdoch Brown, 
a provisional grant of £50 was with 
difficulty obtained from the Univer- 
sity; and the Faculty, through the 
Senatus and University Court, 
obtained leave to charge a fee of 
one guinea for attendance, and there 
is now a class of eighty being 
drilled ; method of teaching ex- 
plained, 7409-7412. 

Length of University sessioDS.** 
Would prefer, with respect to Faculty 
of Medicine, that there were two 
semesters of four months, one in 
winter and one in summer, an eight 
months' course altogether, 7413- 
7415. 

Extra - mural teaching. — Witness 
has only to remark that he would 
like the fees to be secured in some 
way in other places as they are in 
Edinburgh, where by Ordinance 
each student must pay to the extrk- 
academical teacher we same fees 
that he would pay to the professor, 
7416. 

Election of University officers. — 
Would like to see a representative of 
the Senatus, and perhaps one from 
the General Council, in the Board of 
CuratozB, 7417-7420. 

Emoluments and retiring aUow- 
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ances of professon. — On thia subject 
witnen has to submit that certainly 
some remuneration is required for 
examinations ; witness has for some 
years been doing the work of 
examining cliDically ; also examines 
for degrees in Scienoe and for degrees 
in Law; last year. witness and his 
colleagues examined clinically eighty- 
four students. This is very heavy 
work, and there is no remuneration 
to us as examiners ; the £100 of en- 
dowment which witness recdves is 
understood to be equivalent to a fee 
for examination qud Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence, but there is no 
remuneration for the other examina- 
tions, 7421-7423; method and nature 
of examinations, 7424. 

Bursaries. — ^Those giving a prefer- 
ence to names should be discouraged ; 
does not so much object to bursaries 
attached to counties or districts, but 
would like to see an examination for 
aU, 7425. 

University buildingt. — Witness 
would like much to give some extra 
lectures on Public Health in winter, 
summer course of three months 
being too short, but cannot do so for 
want of class-room accommodation, 
7427-7429. 

Maoleod, PfiOFEflflOB. — Is Professor of 
Surgery in Glasgow University, and 
was appointed in 1869, 6866, 6867. 

There is no other Professor of Sur- 
gery in the University, 6868 ; there 
is a Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
the chair was instituted in 1874 by 
the University Court; it is a per- 
manent endowment ; the endowment 
was provided by the friends of the 
gentleman who was appointed, 
6869-6873; witness teaches the 
whole subject of Surgery, practically 
aa well as theoretically, 6874, 6876 ; 
teaches in the hospital clinically ; 
bat that is separate altogether from 
the University teaching, there being 
no necessary connection between the 
University and the hospital, 6876 ; 
it is a necessary part of the curri- 
culum that students attend Clinical 
Surgery, 6877 ; amount of endow- 
ment of witness' chair, and average 
produce of fees ; believes this year's 
class will be the largest which has 
ever attended Surgery In the 
University, 6878, 6879 ; has also a 
summer operative class, for which a 
separate fee is charged; amount of 
emoluments derived from that source, 



6880-6883 ; oonsiderB emoluments of 
chair sufficient, with this exception, 
that the expenses of the working of 
the daas are veir considerable, and 
these are borne by witness entirely ; 
the only allowance is one of £15 a 
year for cleaning the room ; has no 
allowance for assistant or anything 
else, 6884*6886 ; ki chiefly desirous 
to have an assistant, a graduate 
who is in practice, who could 
assist during the day and correct 
examination papers of an evening; 
could get such an assistant for £50 or 
£60 ; has also to mention the neces- 
sity for a porter, to obtain dead bodies 
and look after them ; nays a person 
at present 10s. a weex out of his 
own pocket; a trained man is re- 
quirea for this work : the one now 
employed also serves Dr. Thomson in 
the Anatomy class, and Dr. Toung in 
the museum ; witness would, how- 
ever, require, a person entirely for 
his own use, 6894-6906; there is 
a special museum attached to dass, 
which is witness' own property, 
6887-6889 ; no change requirod in 
regard to teaching of Surgery gene- 
rally; best evidence of that is the 
increase which has taken place in 
the class, 6890; average number of 
students over three years, 6891- 
6893. 

Subjects for dissection. — Have a 
very large supply, larger than any 
school in Britain which witness 
knows; many hundreds are buried 
in Glasgow which might also be 
procured, 6907 ; would be in favour 
of raising the fees, if the advance 
took place all over the Medical 
schools, 6908-6912; thinks that 
summer class for teaching Operative 
Surgery should form part of the 
curriculum^ and has always been 
astonished it has not been made 
compulsory, 6918, 6920 - 6924 ; 
reasons for that opinion, 6914-6916 ; 
means taken by witness for teaching 
Operative Surgery in summer class; 
teaches it entirely on the dead sub- 
ject, performing every operation 
before the students, and afterwards 
making them perform it themselves 
on the dead subject, 6917, 6918; 
advantages of this system, 6926 ; 
of opinion that teaching of Clinical 
Surgery in the hospital does not 
practically teach Operative Surgery, 
6925 ; has no other change to sug- 
gest as to Medical curriculum, 6927, 
6928 ; has to add that the mode of 
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teaching SyBtematic Snrgerj from 
duMections has greatly increased 
within the last twenty years, and 
accordingly increased the work of 
the teacher, 6929. 
Re ' examined. — Is desirous of sop- 
plementing former evidence on the 
subject of Clinical teaching in Uni- 
yersity of Glasgow; Ustory of 
method of Clinical teaching in Glas- 
gow up to 1874, 11,467-11,469; 
change which took place on opening 
of the TVestem Infirmary, and crea- 
tion of chairs of Clinical Surgery and 
Clinical Medicine, 11,470-11,478; 
claim of latter professors that their 
Clinical teaching should alone be 
recognised, 11,479, 11,482-11,487; 
witness, with Dr. Gairdner, the Pro- 
fessor of the Practioe of Medicine, 
claims the right to hare their 
Clinical teaching recognised by the 
University, as heretofore, 11,483- 
11,485 ; further, desires that the 
Clinical teaching should remain as it 
is now, perfectly open and free, and 
that every teacher shall be put upon 
an equal footing, so that students 
shall be free to choose him from whom 
they think they will get the most 
good, 11,486; desirous that the 
University authorities should not 
comply with the demand of the 
Clinical professors, 11,487-11,490; 
is not aware that the subject has 
ever been discussed by the Status, 
11,496-11,498; witness is strongly 
of opinion that it is his duty, as Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, to teach it prac- 
tically as well as systematically, and 
the proposal of the Professor of 
Clinical Surgery would result in 
preventing witness from practical 
teaching, 11,491 - 1 1,495 ; method 
followed in King^s College, London ; 
11,498-11,501; and in Edinburgh, 
11,503; opinion of Medical Faculty 
on subject of dispute, in their minute 
of 7th April 1874, read, 11,504. 

Macphail, Donald, M.B., CM. — Is a 
Vice-President of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity Medioo-Chirurgical Society, 
11,741 ; became a graduate in Medi- 
cine in May 1877, taking the d^prees 
of M.B. and CM., after a five yean* 
curriculum in Glasgow, 11,742- 
11,745. 

Curriculum of Medical study. — Of 
opinion that, considering number of 
subjects, the curriculum is too short, 
and that in the later years the classes 
are too crowded; would prefer 



to lengthen it by adding to the be- 
ginning, so as to give more time 
to the scientific classes; would also 
introduce, as a new subject. Experi- 
mental Physics, and would have 
scientific subjects exhausted before 
a man began the professional ones, 
11,746-11,753.; witness* scheme for 
carrying out his idea; would make 
the full curriculum one of five years ; 
description of sequence of daases in 
the various years, 11,754. 

New professorships and lecture- 
ships. — ^With a view to this scheme, 
would like to see a chair of Pathology 
instituted; at present the classes are 
extra-mural; then there should be 
lectureships on State Medicine, and 
Mental Dueases, these not to be com- 
pulsory, 11,755-11,759; the chair 
called Materia Medica ought to be 
chiefly a chair of Therapeutics, and 
the latter subject should have at least 
fifty lectures of the course, 11,760- 
11,763 ; then of lectures on Mid- 
wifery, at least fifty should be devoted 
to Diseases of Women and Children, 
11,764, 11,765. 

New degrees. — ^It would be well to 
have some such degree as B.Sc, the 
holder of which would be exempt 
from the preliminary and the fint 
professional examinations, and from 
the first winter ; his curriculum would 
be a four years' one; subjects for 
such a degree, 11,766-11,768; sug- 
gestion that for Chemistry, Botany, 
and Zoology, students should be 
allowed to study these extra-murally, 
and come up for an examination, 
thus shortenmg their course to four 
years, 11,769-11,773 ; opinions ex- 
pressed by witness maj be taken as 
the sentiments of the Medico-Chimr- 
gical Society, and of the students, 
11,774^11,777 ; of opinion that there 
should be tutorial scholarsbips, of the 
nature of assistant professorships, open 
to competition, and further details of 
scheme proposed, 11,779-11,797. 

Macpherson, Professor. — ^Is Professor 
of the Law of Scotland in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and has been 
so since 1865; is also Dean of the 
Faculty of I^aw, 8032-^034; has 
never been a member of the Uni- 
versity Court, but is a member of the 
Senate, 3035, 3036. 

Constitution and powers of tiie 
University Court. — Is well con- 
tented with the working of the Court 
as it is ; as an improvement, it might 
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be a condition that the 
should all be members of srane Scotch 
Uniyersity, or graduates of some 
Enffliah or Irish University ; and 
wiw reference to the Town Council, 
wonld only except the Lord Provost, 
who should be ex officio a member, 
8087, 3088 ; would not object to an 
additional representation of (General 
Council in Court, provided that in 
doing so the minority obtained a re~ 
presentative, 3042-^045 ; thinks that 
the University Court should not have 
power to reject resolutions of the 
Senatns where they have not been 
appealed against, — that is, under 
section 12, sub-section 1, 8046-8062. 
Functions of General Council. — 
Does not thiuk the Council can have 
any executive functions with advan- 
tage, and they should not have any 
veto on measures pasBed by the Uni- 
veisity Court, 8058-^057 ; there are 
now three degrees in Faculty of Law, 
— the Doctor of Laws, the honorary 
degree, being of a very general de- 
scription ; the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws, which requires attainment of a 
higher standard than in the case of 
any other degree in the Univernty; 
and a recently instituted and thud 
degree, that of Bachelor of Law, 
3058-8062 ; qualifications and course 
of instruction for that degree, 8068- 
3067 ; no direct profeasional ad- 
vantage follows from taking that 
d^;ree, although, of course, it carries 
th^ honour, and the becoming a mem- 
ber of the General Council ; the 
higher degree of Bachelor of Laws is 
accepted as a pass to the bar, and also 
by the Court as a pass to admiasion 
as a law agent, but being only open 
to those who possess a d^;reein Arts, 
many of the best students are deterred 
from trying for it, 8068-8071 ; is of 
opinion that a degree of B. A., or some 
modification of me M.A. degree, ad- 
mitting one or two of the subjects of 
the L^I Faculty as quaUfyinc for it, 
would mduce men who have taken the 
Bachelor of Law degree to make an 
effort to graduate in Arts, and pro- 
ceed to the higher degree of Bachelor 
of Laws, 3072-8074 ; with regard to 
examination for a degree, it is found 
very oppressive by students to take 
six subjects all at once for the higher 
d^rees, or even four for the second 
one ; suggests that class examinations 
at end of each session might be held 
to Qualify, 8075-3078 ; there are six 
profenors in Faculty of Law ; these, 



with two additional examiners, attend 
the degree examinations, 8079-8086. 

Regulations for graduation in Arte. 
— Thmks the modification already 
pointed at would increase the number 
of graduates in Law, and also the 
number of Law students who study 
in Arts; does not approve of pro- 
posals of optional subjecte in Arte, so 
far as these render Greek optional, 
and thinks the rule making Latin 
essential, gives an undue preference 
to Latin at the expense of Greek, 
3087; would like to say that the 
Law Faculty would prefer that men 
of science, and even pure scholars, 
received some other distinction than 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
leaving the degree in Law to law- 
yers, with the addition of historians 
and men who have rendered eminent 
services to the State, 3088-8092 ; as 
being the highest degree in the 
FaciUty, witness would prefer that 
graduates could daim the Doctorate, 
8093, 3094. 

New profesBorshine. — As re^^ards 
the recently-foundea professorship of 
Commerciiu and Pohtical Economy 
and Commercial Law, witness cannot 
see any appropriateness in the combi- 
nation of these subjects ; a consider- 
able portion of witness* own course 
is devoted to Commercial Law, and 
might be made available to those 
who are being trained for commercial 
Ufe, by extending, if necessary, pre- 
sent sunmier course instituted by 
witness, 3095-8100; thinks that 
Commercial Law should not find a 
place in the subjects assigned to the 
Professor of Commercial and Political 
Economy, 3101 ; considers Law Fa- 
culty is nearly completely equipped 
as a school for education of practical 
lawyers; would, however, like to deal 
more with the subjects of process and 
procedure, and if witness had an assist- 
ant, material use could be made of 
him in teachinff such matters as these, 
3102-8104; Huto^ has never had fair 
play in the Arts; is of opinion that if 
the subjects for sraduation in Arts 
were a little more dastic, a Professor of 
History might find an audience tiiere, 
and give attractive and instructive 
lectures on History, apart from Con- 
stitutional Law ; would therefore 
associate the present chair of Con- 
stitutional Law and History in the 
Faculty, with the Faculty of Arts as 
well 8s for the teaching of Civil His- 
tory, 8105-^3113; another chair, which 
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should be attached to both Facul- 
ties, even if GommercUil Law wexe 
dissociated from it, is the obair of 
Commercial and Political Economy, 
S118. 

Entrance examinations. — Would 
apply an entrance examination to any 
one enjojring a special bequest or 
bursal^, or to whom any public money 
is paid ; but is very averse to shut- 
ting the door of the UniTersities by 
any entrance examination beyond 
that, 8114-8116; objects to limited 
tenure of office to seven years of the 
Professor of Political Economy and 
Ck>mmerGial Law, 8117-8119. 

Extra-mund teaching in Faculties 
of Arts and Law. — Has no objection 
to its introduction in Faculty of Arts, 
provided that the endowments are 
increased, 8120-8124; would give 
very much the same answer as to 
admitting the same principle in the 
Faculty of Law, 8126 ; effect in latter 
case of extra-mural teachers in Law 
subjects choosing evening or other 
hours for Law students would seri- 
ously reduce the professors* fees, 
8126-818& 

Election of University officers. — 
Thinks nresent exceptional constitu- 
tion of Court of Curators (peculiar to 
Edinburgh) is undesirable; sugges- 
tion of different ways by which it 
might be improved, 8189-^145. 

Emoluments of professors. — ^Thinks 
that generally they are insufficient ; 
in many cases the incomes of profes- 
sors are not equal even to the second 
class of professional incomes; the 
emoluments require to be raised in all 
the Faculties, 8146. 

Retiring allowances. — Of opinion 
that, alternatively, thirty years* work, 
or being sixty-five years of age, would 
be a proper arrangement for re- 
gulating tmie of retirement, 8147- 
8151. 

Financial position of University. — 
The income of the Qeneral University 
Fund is insufficient for the burden it 
has to bear, and it is constantly found 
that there ought to be much larger 
grants given to teachers in the Scien- 
tific departments; this applies also 
to allowances to class assistants, 3152, 
8158; with reference to management 
of University, witness has to say that 
it is undesirable that any professor 
should be the salaried officer of his 
brethren, and would prefer such offices 
were filled by some one who is not a 
professor; rd^era to secretary of the 



Senatns and the deans of some of the 
Faculties, 8154-8174. 

Scholarships and bursaries. — ^Would 
be dedrable to have a general Ordin- 
ance for guidance of ^inburgh Uni- 
versity, such as Na 28 of the Aberdeen 
Ordinances ; in zelerenoe to regula- 
tion of bursaries, proposal to create a 
bursary fund to throw all vacant bur- 
saries into ; but the whole scheme of 
bursaries requires to be looked into, 
and a general scheme devised, 8175- 
8185. 

FellowBhipB and scholarshipa. — 
Proposal to exact duties from holders 
of fellowships and scholarships oon- 
sidered ; witness ia favourable to the 
principle, as likely to raise the stand- 
ard <^ teachers in the University, 
8186-8192. 

Kassok, PfiOFESSOB. — Is ProfessoT of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
Universitv of Edinburgh, and was 
appointed in 1865, 7265, 7266. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
Tersity Court — Thinxs tiiere should 
be two additional members from the 
Senatus, and of these one should be 
a member of the Faculty of Arts, and 
the second might be in rotation 
between the Faculties of Law and 
Divinity, 7267-7270, 7272-7275; 
thinks that the General Council would 
probably expect in that case an in- 
crease, and might be desirable, 7271. 

Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in the Faculty of Arts. — 
Upon this point witness has sent in oer- 
tam printed documents, which might 
form the basis of his evidence ; witness 
has first to refer to a circular which, 
as convener of a committee of the 
General Council, he issued about six 
years ago to the members of the said 
committee, suggesting a considerable 
change in the subjects admissible to 
qualify for M. A. degree ; the outlines 
of the scheme were, that instead of 
the present three departments, there 
should be added, (4) Chemistry and 
Natural Sciences, and (5) Law, His- 
tory, and Political Economy ; it was 
then proposed that the degree should 
be attainable by a pass in three out 
of those five departments, two of 
such departments necessarily being 
two out of the old three, or all might 
be the old three, the object of these 
options being to suit idl different 
classes of students ; the scheme was 
on the supposition that there should 
be no fi.Al ; of opinion that Latin 
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should be imperative, but would give 
option for Greek, 7276-7282; the 
plan makes no provision for Modem 
Languages, being schemed on the 
existing apparatus for teacbiug, but 
these might be added, 7283; is of 
opinion that graduation in honours in 
English Literature ought to be intro* 
dn^d ; it does not at present exist ; 
reasons for this opinion, 7284-7286 ; 
question discussed whether for gra- 
duation for honours there might be 
honours in that subject alone, or it 
might be conjoined with some other 
subject, 7299-7801 ; has no anxiety 
to see B.A. instituted; but if insti- 
tuted, it should correspond with our 
present M.A., then M.A. should be 
attained by further study in one of 
the departments, 7287-7290; would 
not recommend any other degrees to 
be instituted, 7291. 

Entrance examinations. — Until 
secondary education is in a different 
predicament, would prefer an exa- 
mination before entering the second 
dass from the junior for all students 
going through the curriculum, to an 
entrance examination barring entry to 
the junior classes, 7292 ; usual age at 
which students enter witness* class 
averages about twenty-one or twenty • 
two ; they range from sixteen or seven- 
teen, but very few so low as that, to 
thirty-two; is under the impression I 
that there are more students of a 
mature age now than there were in 
1865, when witness began, 7296- 
7299. 

New professorships or lectureships. 
— Would like to see a professorship 
of the Teutonic Languages and 
Literatures, and a pro^ssmhip of 
the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, 7802-7305. 

Assistance and apparatus. — Thinks 
that the printing of papers, with 
perhaps an occasional diagram or 
map, ought to be counted as * ap- 
paratus ' in the Philosophical classes 
and in witness* own class, as much 
as material apparatus such as ma- 
chinery and the like, and that a 
sum of £25 a year would be a 
great boon to the professors in the 
Philosophical department, 7305- 
7307, 7309; witness has an assist- 
ant, who has, in common with 
those in the classes of Logic and 
Moral Philosophv, £40 a year ; thinks 
all of these should be raised to £100 ; 
duties of such assistanU, 7308, 7310- 
7316. 



Length of University sessions. — 
Thinks the winter session might 
begin about beginning of October; 
would not much increase the Christ- 
mas holidays ; is not in favour of 
a separate summer session in the 
Faculty of Arts, 7319-7322. 

Extra-mural teaching in Faculty of 
Arts. — Would be desirable to have a 
greater variety of teachers ; but thinks 
the best way would be to have an 
increase of tutorships within the Uni- 
versity ; sees great difficulty in intro- 
ducing extra-mural teaching into the 
Arts Faculty in the same manner as 
is done in the Medical Faculty, 7323- 
7326. 

Election of University officers.— 
Thinks the system of curatorship is a 
good one; also, that it would be 
better not to have the dean of a 
Faculty, or anv member of the Senate, 
connected with the appointment of a 
professor, 7327-7331. ' 

Emoluments of professors and lec- 
turers. — If assistants were employed 
in the shape of lecturers, their emolu- 
ments would have to be increased; 
also thinks that if extra-mural teach- 
ing were allowed, an increase of the 
emoluments of the professor should 
take place ; even the option proposed 
in the curriculum would involve a 
similar consideration, 7332, 7333; 
would not increase the fees, and 
would much prefer to increase the 
endowments, keeping fees low, 7334, 
7835. 

Retiring allowances of professors. — 
Thinks that a professor ought to be 
able to retire after a certain amount 
of service and a certain age,— say 
twenty-five years' service, and the 
age about sixty-five or seventy, 7836- 
7339. 

Mode of appointment to bursaries 
and fellowships. — On that subject 
witness would refer to a paper which 
he drafted, and which was circulated 
bv the Senatns among all patrons 
of bursaries in connection with the 
Faculty of Arts all over the coun- 
try, — to county associations, to 
the Town Council, and to private 
patrons, — inviting them to throw 
their bursaries together, with a 
view to an annual examination 
for them in the University ; the 
appeal met with very little success ; 
the Town Council prefenred to go 
on with their own examinations; 
those bursaries in the hands of the 
University are made competitive, 
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7840-7360 ; handi in documents 
with respect to graduation in Arts 
and boTBariea, 7851. 

Meiklejohk, PRorESSOR. — Has been 
lately appointed to a chair in the 
UniTersity of St Andrews, called by 
the name of the Theory, History, and 
Practice of Education, recently 
founded by Dr. Bell*s trustees, 
11,173-11,175. 

Institution of new degrees. — Pro- 
poses to institute a new degree of 
B.A. for the benefit of teachers 
alone, and is inclined to recommend 
that tbvr might be allowed to gradu- 
ate as B.A. after an attendance of 
two, araJt most three, sessions, 11,176, 
11,177 ; reasons for preferring a 
degree to a certificate, 11,178- 
11,180 ; sees no objection to institut- 
ing a degree for teachers only, 1 1,181- 
11,185. 

Creation of new lectureships. — 
Thinks that lectureships in aid of the 
objects of witness* chair, on the 
methods of teaching certain subiects, 
— short courses of lectures, — ^mieht be 
attached to such chairs as Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, Natural History, 
and English Language, each pro- 
fessor giving a series of, say, twelve 
lectures as to the best means of 
teaching his subject ; to be paid at 
the rate of five or six guineas each 
lecture, 11,186-11,195. 

Apparatus or accessories to chair 
of Education. — Witness would like to 
form a museum of all the best appa- 
ratus to be picked up in Germany, 
France, Holland, and England, such 
as models of sections of the earth, 
raised uid other maps, apparatus for 
teaching arithmetic, dso a complete 
collection of English and foreign 
school-books, 11,196-11,199; use 
of such a libranr discussed, 11,218, 
11,214 ; witness lectures on his sub- 
ject in 8t Andrews to a class of ten 
students, and in Dundee to a dass 
of eighty - seven, composed of men 
and women mostly engaged in 
teaching; these sit in one room in 
the Dundee High School, 11,200- 
11,206. 

Bursaries. — St. Andrews very ill 
off for bursaries; a sum of £1000, 
divided into ten bursaries of £50 
each, and twenty of £25, open to all 
Scotland, would do a great deal of 
good to the University, 11,207- 
11,212, 11,222, 11,228, 11,227- 
11,229. 



Fellowships. — ^Need of a travelling 
fellowship, of say £100, to be con- 
fined to teachera, and applied to six 
months* travel among schools on the 
Continent, 11,214-11,219. 

Financial position of St. Andrews 
University. — Has only to remark 
tiiat it is miserably poor, and that 
during the last ten yean there has 
been a falling off in number of stu- 
dents ; with only about 150 students, 
there is teaching power for 800 or 
400 students, 11,221, 11,224-11,226; 
of opinion that the teaching of both 
Ancient and Modem Languages in 
our Universities could be mudi im- 
proved, and the tame shortened; 
would prefer, howerer, to be allowed 
by the Commission to write out a 
memorandum on the subject, 11,280- 
11,233. 

MiLLiGAN, Rev. Professor, D.D. — ^Is 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical 
Criticism in Aberdeen Uniyersity, 
and has been so since 1860 ; 
witness was educated in his Arts 
course, and part of Divinity course, 
at St. Andrews, and in the remaining 
part of Divinity course in Edinburgh, 
10,370-10,872 ; holds degree of D.D. 
from St Andrews, 10,873. 

Institution of new degrees in Arts. 
— With regard to re-institution of 
B.A. degree, is afraid that the effect 
of this would be to bring the higher 
degree down to its level, 10,375. 

t)ourse of study and regulations 
for graduation in Arts and Divini^. 
— Does not believe in options for 
subjects of Greek and Mathematics, 
and does not believe in the substi- 
tution either of Modem Languages 
or Physical Science, and has practi- 
cally come to the conclusion that he 
would leave graduation for M.A. 
degree very mudi as it is, 10,376- 
10,392. 

Graduation in Divinity. — Is doubt- 
ful whether the B.D. degree, which 
has been introduced into each of 
our Universities, is worthy of being 
continued ; the standard is too low, 
and it will be extremely difficult to 
heighten it, 10,393 ; of opinion that 
a common boaid of examination for 
the four Universities might tend to 
raise the standard, 10,394-10,406; 
degree of D.D. is entirely honorary, 
and witness does not think it should 
be otherwise, 10,407, 10,408. 

Entrance examinations. — Thinks 
that a real entrance examination would 
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80 completely change the character of 
our whole UniTerai^ Byvtem, that wit- 
dcbb' ooDclasion is agaiiist it, 10,410, 
10,41&-10,418 ; present bursary com- 
petition in Aberdeen differs from 
entrance examination in this, that it 
excludes nobody from the UniTeraity, 
10,411-10,418 ; thinks many of the 
difficulties with r^iard to CDtrance 
examinations would be obviated by 
havinff an examination barring entry 
into the senior classes at end of first 
year, 10,419-10,424 ; would put such 
an examination in the hands of pro- 
fesK>rs, with assistants or eztra-exa- 
minere, 10,425-10,427 ; is adrerse to 
abolition of the junior UnireiBity 
classes, 10,428-10,430. 

Creation of new lectureships. — Has 
only thought of this point in reU- 
tion to the Divinity Faculties; sug- 
gestion that to each Divinity Faculty 
there should be attached lectureships, 
say two, with an endowment of £100, 
oi>en to men who, after having ob- 
tained a parish, have specially studied 
some Theological topic ; that the Uni- 
versity Court or Senatua should invite 
such men to come to the University 
towns and deliver a short course of 
lectures on their Special subject; 
the lectureships to be tenable for 
four years, 10,481-10,486, 10,475; 
the Faculty of Divinity in Aberdeen 
is rather in a languishinff condition ; 
number of students and length of 
course, 10,487-10,442. 

Extra-mural teaching in Faculty of 
Arts. — ^Hight be an advantage, if u a 
fonon to recracethepresent classes where 
th^ are too large, 10,448-10,445. 

Patronage ca professorships. — 
Would thiiUL it very desirable if some 
other source of patronage than the 
Crown existed for the Divinity chairs, 
10,446 ; proposal that the patronage 
should be in the hands of the four 
University Courts grouped as a whole, 
10,447-10,454, 10,456-10,468; poe- 
sibUity of extendmg this system to all 
the Faculties, 10,455. 

Constitution of Theological Faculty. 
— ^Would not object to see some of the 
chairs in some degree thrown open, — 
the chair of Hebrew, for instance, and 
the chair of Bibliod Criticism ; would 
have a test of a very general kind, 
exdudinff no one who came forward 
saying &at he accepted the Scrip- 
tures as the word of God, and that 
he would faithfully and reverentially 
interpret them, 10,464-10,468 ; pro- 
posalfurthgr discussed, 10^469-10,472. 



Emoluments of mfeesors in Fa- 
culty of Divinity.—- Thinks it is much 
to be regretted that in many chairs 
they are so low as they are; genendly, 
should say that a Divinity professor 
ought to have at least £600 a year, 
10,477-10,481, 10,501, 10,502. 

Mode of appointment to bursaries. 
— The Drum Divinity bunaries are 
wholly presentation bursaries; these 
are very large, amounting to £74 a 
^ear; is anxious to suggest whether 
It might not be po6sil£^to purchase 
that right of presentation by sacri- 
ficing a portion of the funds, and them 
throwing them open for competition, 
10,482-10,491 ; there are a good 
many other Divinity bursaries, but 
they are comparatively small, about 
one-half are onen to competition ; they 
number in aU nearly one for every 
student, 10,492-10,500. 

M*Kendbick, Professor John Gray, 
M.D. — Is Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine in Glauzow University; was 
appointed in October 1876, 9599, 
9600 J was previously engaged in 
teaching Phyaiolo^ m Edinouigh, 
since the summer of 1869, 9601, 9602 ; 
is of opinion that for tiie satisfactory 
teaching of Physiology a professor 
should not be in practice, but devote 
his whole time to the duties of his 
chair ; would make the only exception 
to this, that he might hold a hospital 
appointment, and so secure an oppor- 
tunity of illustrating to his students 
the views which he taught in his class- 
room, 9604-9607 ; has had extended 
(^)portunitie8 of seeing the appli- 
ances of teaching thu branch of 
Science by visiting many of the Physi- 
oloffical laboratories on the Continent 
and in this country, 9608 ; in order 
to teach Physiology efficiently, a 
properly equipped laboratory is now 
an essential, 9608 ; when witness was 
appointed to the chair he found very 
litue apnaratns, excepting some for 
chemical purposes, in the laboratory, 
but witness has since 1869 spent about 
£1000 on phyuoloffical apparatus, 
which is now in the Univeraity of 
Glasgow, and his own private 
property; the most of this oi^ht 
to bdong to the Univemty, 
9611-9615; the present emolu- 
ments of the chair may be taken at 
a total of £715, out of which wit- 
ness pays fo^ a laboratory assistant 
£60, for a teaching assistant £45, and 
laboratory expenses— use of chemicsls. 
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tear and wear of Uie instmmeDta, and 
new inatrumeDti — may be taken at 
£100ayear; thisleaves the nett income 
at about £500, 96 1 ; reoommends that 
an annual sum of, say, £160 should be 
allowed, £100 for laboratory ex{>enfie0, 
and £60 for a laboratory aaaiBtant, 
9616, 9620, 9623; the apparatus 
would then belong to the UniversitY ; 
would further thmk it fair that the 
professor should pay one-fourth of 
the expense of new apparatus, 9617- 
9619 ; where laboratories hare large 
collections, partly the property of the 
professor and partly belonging to the 
UDiversity, catalogues, in duplicate, 
should be kept, uwi compared with 
the articles erery six months, 9625; 
Dr. Henry Muirbead, of Gambuslang, 
has informed witness and Principal 
Caird that it is his intention to bestow 
the munificent endowment of £2000 
for a Muirhead Demonstrator of 
Physiology, in connection with wit- 
ness' chair ; this will proyide an effi- 
cient assistant, and if the sum of £160 is 
granted, would leave the endowments 
of the chair at £750 dear, 9619-9622. 
Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in Medical Faculty. — Has 
observed, during the time he has 
been teaching in Edinburgh, the bad 
effects resulting from the present 
arrangements in regard to first pro- 
fessional examinations in Botany, 
Natural History, and Chemistry, these 
being passed at the end of the second 
year ci study, at the ver^ time the 
students ought to have their attention 
fixed upon Physiology and Anatomy 
in particular ; would suggest it should 
be arranged that this first professional 
examination should be passed in the 
month of October, before beginning 
the second winter session, and so leave 
the remaining three years free for the 
more strictly professional studies, 
9626-9628 ; in Glasgow and Aberdeen 
an even worse arrangement obtains, 
as students are there examined in 
Natural History in the third year 
9631-9635; thinks it would be a 
good arrangement to diaK>oiate the 
three subjects of BoUny, Natural 
History, and Chemistry from the pro- 
per Medical curriculum, and transfer 
themtotheFacultyof Arts, 9629, 9630. 

M*LAKra, John, Advocate, Edin- 
burgh.--.l8 a member of the General 
OouDCil, and has for some years fre- 
quently attended its meetings, 8362- 



Constitution and powers of the Uni- 
versity Court. — ^With regard to the 
constitution, concurs in the general 
opinion of the members of Council, 
that they should have additions! re- 
presentation in the University Court ; 
would, however, prefer that the oon- 
•titntian of the Court should be elec- 
tive; would contemplate having a 
Court of from twelve to fifteen mem- 
bers, of whom one-third shoold be 
elected by the Council, a third by the 
Senatus, and a third Irf the Crown ; 
reaaons for thia opinion, and the 
oonstitatioBB of other Univeruties 
in Great Britain referred to, 8865- 
8375. 

Powers of the University Court. — 
Thinks that it might be practicable, 
and would be desirable, to transfer 
the patronage from the present Board 
of Curators to the University Court, 
or divide it, if thought proper, leav- 
ing a certain number of chairs in the 
gift of the Town Council, 8376-8378. 

Functions of the General CouncQ. — 
Does not think that the Council is a 
body fitted for administration, but 
would be favourable to giving it a 
larger share in the buaineBB of Uni- 
versity legislation; would, to insure 
further d^beration, give the Council 
power of delaying a proposal of the 
University Court until the Court 
assigned reasons for rejecting the 
proposal of the Council, 8379, 8880;; 
suggests that at one of the half- 
yearly meetings a report might be 
presented, either by tne Senatus or 
the University Court, to the Council 
regarding their transactions for the 
past year, and the financial condi- 
tion of the University, 8381 ; subjects 
which should be embraced in these 
reports considered, 8382-8391. 

Creation of new professorships and 
lectureships. — ^Thinks Hiat the pre- 
sent rule, under which no new pro- 
fessorship can be constituted without 
an endowment, might be modified 
with advantage, 8392, 8393 ; thinks, 
as a member of the bar, that, without 
interfering with the fnnctiona of the 
Professor of Law, there is room for a 
dass of competent men, such as could 
be found in Edinburgh, to give short 
courses of lectures on subjects which 
they hiui specially studied, if they 
were given the rank of professors 
and the right to receive tees from 
their students, without endowments, 
8394-8397 ; reasons for believing the 
teaching of such specialists would be 
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Taloable, 8398-8402; in ihe Lav 
Facoltj thioks there is room for a 
niOBt Qsefal new profeasorship, that 
of Mercantile Law, givinff the subject 
the range it has in BelTs Gommen- 
tariee; this would easily fill a ses- 
sion, and give the Professor of Law 
more time for other branches of his 
Bubiect, 8403-8412. 

Mode of presenting and electing 
Uniyersity officers. — -Under present 
system, no one is put on the roll unless 
he gives in a claim, and he pays a 
ffuinea for registration; would pre- 
fer that the registrar should put every 
graduate upon the roll as he is ad- 
mitted, at a fee of half the present 
amount, to be paid along with the 
graduation fees, 8413-8429. 

MosRisoN, Donald, M.A., LL.D. — Is 
Bector of GUiagow Academy ; was a 
student of, and is an LL.D. and an 
M.A. of, Aberdeen University, and in 
consequence a member of the Greneral 
Council, 11,331-11,836. 

The average number of boys attend- 
ing the Gla^w Academy is 600 ; of 
these about 200 belong to the pre- 
liminary department, the rest pass 
into the dassical department; curri- 
culum of the school described, 11,336- 
11,338 ; on an average, from twenty 
to twenty-five boys leave yearly for 
the University, of whom one-half go 
from the third and fourth classes, and 
are quite unprepared for University 
work, 11,339-11,342; thinks sixteen 
is an early enough age to enter the 
University, 11,843-11,346. 

Entrance examinations. — Thinks it 
would be possible to institute an en- 
trance examination of as high a 
standard as the 6th class boys of Glas- 
gow Academy could pass, 11,347 ; 
admits present deficiency of both 
primary and secondary schools to 
bring the students up ready, but ad- 
heres to opinion that means would 
arise to prepare students to pass 
such an examination, 11,348-11,868 ; 
would like to see all the entrance 
examinations transferred from the 
Universities to the schools, corre- 
sponding to the leaving examina- 
tions of the German gymnasia and of 
the English public schools, 11,369 ; 
.suggestions for the nature of the 
examining board which should be 
created for this purpose, 11,360- 
11,363 ; for those advanced in years, 
would allow attendance at the Uni- 
versity on Mathematics and Logic, 



until they were ready to come up 
for Classics, 11,364-11,368, 11,374 ; 
would strongly object to proposal to 
have an examination at beginning 
of second year, leaving junior classes 
open in UniversitieB for the first year, 
11,869-11,373 ; thinks that both pri- 
mary and secondary education might 
be raised by a system of bursaries, to 
be obtained by increasing the school 
rates or otherwise, 11,376-11,877. 

Study for graduation in Arts. — 
Would not wi^ to see any material 
change introduced, 11,378 ; would 
not approve of optional courses in 
Science for M.A. degree, 11,379, 
11,880 ; eminence in subjects not in- 
cluded in M.A. degree should be met 
by a Science degree ; would aUow an 
option for the latter of a Modem 
Language in lieu of Greek, but would 
make Latin imperative, 11,881- 
11,389. 

New degrees. — There might be a 
degree for a somewhat more limited 
course than M.A., to meet the case of 
schoolmasters in the primary schools, 
and others who cannot roare time for 
the whole course for M.A., 11,390- 
11,398 ; but for teachers in the 
secondary schools would require the 
M.A. or highest possible degree, 
11,394, 11,896. 

Extra - mural teaching in Arts 

Faculty Would not approve of its 

introduction, -bb likely to lead to a 
system of ' cram,' but should like to 
see teaching power increased intra- 
mnrally, by assistants to professors, 
11,896-11,406. 

NiCHOL, Professor. — Is Professor of 
English Literature in the University 
of Glasgow ; was a stucl^nt in Glas- 
gow from 1848 to 1866 ; and, after an 
interval at Oxford as student and 
teacher, returned to Glasgow as pro- 
fessor in 1862, when the first appoint- 
ment to the chair was made, 3697, 
3698 ; has been the only occupant of 
the chair, 3699 ; subjects treated in 
witness' lectures, and number of lec- 
tures in the course of session, 3700- 
8704; has frequent class examina- 
tions, 3706; attendance on class 
necessary to graduation in Arts, 8706 ; 
average number of students, showing 
sradual rise, 3707, 8708; accounts 
for increase because class is made 
compulsory as an alternative between 
witness' chair and others, 3709- 
8711. 
Emoluments of chair. — Aven^ 
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emidiimeiitB daiiDff the laii three 
jean has been £660 per anDom, 
8712-8714; is of opinion that the 
GoTemment salair of £200 shoold be 
doabled, income from fees being pre- 
cariooB, 8718, 8716-8718; does not 
think arrangements as to retiring 
allowanoes are satisfaetoij; condition 
as to a medical certificate bang 
given is objectionable, 8719 ; has to 
propose that a certain period of ser- 
vice should entitle a professor to 
allowance, withoat any proof of in- 
ability to do his dnty, 8720. 

Functions of Gaieral Council — 
Would very much deprecate any 
addition to the powers of the General 
GouDcil, 8722, 8728. 

Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in Arts. — Is favourable 
to rein^titution of B.A. degree, and 
thinks that any two of the present 
three departments for M.A« might 
give a degree corresponding to the 
old B.A. degrcMB, 8724-^727 ; B.A. 
degree when witnesB was a student, 
and proportion of B.A.*s to M.A.*s 
was about two to one, 872S-8788 ; 
suggests the inclusion of English 
Literature for degree with honours, 
8784-8786 ; holds that as teaching 
from the chair of * Logic and Rhetoric * 
natorally covers a portion of the same 
ground as that of English literature, 
future commissions of the former 
should revert to the old title of ' Lc^gic 
and Metaphysics,* 8786 ; comparative 
educational value of witness* chair 
as compared with those of Latin, 
Greek, Philosophy, and Logic, 8787- 
8789. 

Entrance examinations. — Is ad- 
verse to the institution of an entrance 
ezaminatien which would altogether 
ezdnde a student from the Collctte, 
8740-8744. 

New Faculties or degrees— Has 
to suggest institution of some honor- 
ary degree lower than that of LL.D., 
which might be oonf ened on gentle- 
men who nave not had a University 
training, but who have distinguished 
themselves in public life and litera- 
ture, 8746-8748. 

New prof esBonships or lectureships. 
— ^A professoTbhip of Modem History 
is required in Ghisgow; witnoB 
has remarked portentous ignorance of 
some of his students in Civil History ; 
failing a forthcoming endowment 
for a separate chair. History might 
as a subject be connected with the 
chair of Literatoze, 8749; there 



might be a degree in Literature and 
Hirtory, and an examination in one 
or the other, and this might go along 
with Philosophy and Law, 8760, 8761. 

Aseistanoe for professors.— Thinks 
present arrangement in reflard to 
assistance to 3ie professors is so far 
unsatisftMstory that it requires exten- 
sion ; has to propose that assistants, 
endowed by Government, should take 
portion of the practical wo^ of the 
classes, such as the correction of 
exercises, 8762-8767; reserving the 
oompetitive work to the inspection of 
the professor himself, 8780. 

Length of Univenity sessions. — 
Is strcnigly in favour of beginning 
session m middle of October, and 
ending in the middle of April, say six 
mont£i, 8761-8764 ; objects to pre- 
sent system in Glasgow, of students 
voting prises in their dan, and would 
abolish it altogether, 8764-8767, 
8774r-8777 ; wo^d ksave the adjudi- 
cation to Uie professors to judge by 
marks, 8768^770. 

Appointment of professors. — 
Thinks that present written declara- 
tion required from every professes in 
Arts on takiog office, that *he will 
not, directly or indirectly, teach any- 
thing contnuy to the Scotch Con- 
fession of Faith,* shonkl either be 
abolished altosether, or at least the 
word ' indirecUy * should be removed, 
8771-8778. 

Election of Bector. — Has a pre- 
ference for election by * nations,* but 
thinks it would be an improvement 
to increase tenure of office nom three 
to four years, as lessening the disturb- 
ance to study during elections, 8778. 

Financial position of University. — 
The existence of the heavy debt is 
like a millstone about the neck of 
the University of Glanow ; sugges- 
tion that, hj disposal of the yaluable 
collection of coins in the Hunterian 
Museum, through the assistance of 
Parliament, a considerable sum might 
be rendered available towards dimin- 
ishing this serious debt, 8780-^788 ; 
roughly q;)eaking, the debt may be 
put at £40,000, while the value of 
the coins has been calculated at a 
minimum of £20,000, 8784-8788. 

Mode of ap^intment to bursaries. 

— ^Witness* opmion, in common with 

that of ccJleagues, is, that the dose 

bursaries that remain should be 

thrown open to competition, 8789, 
8790. t-- , , 

Extra-mural teaching.— If then is 
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any, it will be neceBmry to see that 
the same fee is exacted, 8791. 

Nicholson, Professor H. A., St 
Andrews. — Is Professor of GItII and 
Natural History in the Uniyersitr of 
St Andrews, and was appointed in 
spring of 1875, 4028, 4029. 

Course of study and regulations 
for graduation in Faculties of Medi- 
cine and Science. — Galls attention to 
the £act that Durham Unirersity has 
taken the privilege of giving degrees 
to Medical registered practitioners 
over fortj years of age, upou ooudi- 
tions which are exactly the same as 
that under which Medical degree is 
given at St Andrews, 4080-4083; 
fee charged for graduation, fifty 

reas, by Durham is the same as at 
Andrews, 4084; at present, St. 
Andrews can only give ten degrees 
each year ; thinks it would be advis- 
able to increase the number of 
degrees, and so secure a larger num- 
ber of candidates at St ^drews; 
from 75 to 90 per cent of pre- 
sent candidates come from Eng- 
land, and are for the most ptft 
members of the GoUege of Surgeons, 
'London, 4085-4044, 4049-4060; 
reasons for a majority of candidates 
coming from England, 4045 ; thinks 
the number of degrees at St. Androws 
should be increased to twenty-five or 
thirty, instead of romaining at ten 
as at present, 4061; thero is not 
a very extensive provision at St 
Androws for teaching any of the 
subjects connected with Medical 
Science ; Only hope of getting a full 
teaching staff is in having a Med- 
ical Gofiege in Dundee, whero beds 
could be procured in the hospital, 
4065, 4066; information as to lec- 
tures given in Dundee by professors 
of St. Andrews, and the prospect of 
continuing them, 4067, 4068; sug- 
gestion tluit, having a Science degree, 
St Androws ought to have a Science 
Faculty, which should carry on its 
operations chiefly in Dundee, 4069. 

Greation of new professorships. — 
Would roquiro two additional chairs, 
one for Engineering or Mechanics, 
which there would be very litUe 
difficulty in getting founded or 
endowed by Dundee, and a chair 
of Botany, 4070-4075 ; believes that 
necessary buildings and apparatus 
would M furnish^ by Dundee were 
a GoUege of Science founded there, 
4076-4081. 



University Museum. — ^There is a 
good museum of Natural History, 
but it is not the property of the 
University in any manner which 
enables it to be efficiently used, 
4082, 4088 ; it is the joint property 
of the University ana the Literary 
and Philoeophical Society of St 
Androws ; copy minute of the Liter- 
ary Society, showing the exact 
footing upon which the Univer- 
sity and Literary Society hold the 
museum, 4084-4086; rules drawu 
up in 1875, which witness thinks 
are of such a nature as practically 
to render the use of the museum 
largely inoperative, 4086; it would 
be desirable to have a class museum 
separate from a museum for public 
exhibition, 4087 ; this could be nro- 
vided at a probable cost of from »100 
to £150, 408^-4092 ; thinks the Uni- 
versity could acquire the sole right 
to the present museum by oompen- 
sating the members of the Society, 
and that this would be advisable, 
4098-4095; present buildings are 
quite sufficient for existing classes, 
but are much in want of kU>ratories, 
4096, 4097. 

Emoluments of professors. — Wit- 
ness thinks the emoluments of his 
chair are very much below what they 
should be, 4102-4111; does not 
think £800 is sufficient for a pro- 
fessor in any University; witness* 
salary at Durham in the chair of 
. Natural History was £450, which he 
does not think by any means too 
much, 4112-4U5. 

NicoL, Professor. — la Professor of 
Natural History in the University of 
Aberdeen; formerly occupied the 
same chair in Marischal GoUege, 
Aberdeen, to which he was appointed 
in 1858, and on the union of the 
two, Eing^s GoUege and Marischal 
GoUege, was appointed to the present 
chair, 5645-5648; previous to the 
appointment to his first chair in Aber- 
deen, was for four years a professor 
in Queen*s GoUege, Gork, 5649, 
5650 ; has not been a member of the 
University Gourt, but is a member of 
l^e General GouncU, and also of the 
Senate, 5651, 5652. 

Gonstitution and powers of the* 

^University Gourt — Has no objection 

'to the representation of the General 

Gouncil at the Gourt being increased 

by means of additional aasesaorB, 

5658-5658; but would prefer, as 
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likely to improTe the eonstitution of 
the College, that they should send a 
lepresentatiye to the Seuatos rather 
thao to the University Ooort, 5653- 
5657. 

Course of study in the Faculty of 
Arts. — Witness is a member of the 
Faculty of Arts, and his chair is also 
in the Facultv of Medicine ; in the 
latter it is called Zoolosy with Com- 
(Muratiye Anatomy, while in the 
Faculty of Arts it is called Natural 
History; and witness lectures on 
Zoology and Geology; with regard 
to the course of study for decree of 
H.A., thinks that Natural History 
and the Natural Sciences generally 
are not fully and fairly represented in 
the curriculum of the Scotch Colleges, 
5659-5665; would be inclined to 
allow the students to get an option 
of taking one or more classes in 
Natural Science, instead of the 
senior classes of Latin, GrecJc, and 
Mathematics; would make one 
Natural Science claaB imperatiTe in 
the curriculum of the &x)tch Col- 
leges, and still retain Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics, 5666-5669; has 
also to sugffest that a pass in all the 
subjects when taking the degree 
should not be imperative, and that 
if a student passed creditably in six 
out of eight subjects he should be 
allowed to dispense with the other 
two, 5670, 5671. 

Institution of new d^;ree8. — 
Would not favour the institution of 
a lower degree than that of Master 
of Arts, 5672-5677, 5681-5684; 
views in regard to preliminary 
examinations in Medicine ; so-called 
* preliminary * examination may at 
present be patted any time students 
choose to taxe it up ; thinks the pre- 
liminary should be restricted so as to 
be passed at the beginning, before 
the students commence their Medical 
studies, or, at the latest, at the end of 
the first year ; would also recommend 
that there should be a better definition 
of some of the subjects, 5678-5680. 

Entrance examinations. — Not re- 
quired in the Faculty of Arts in Aber- 
deen, because the bursary competition 
s^es the purpose, 5685-56b9 ; in 
witness' experience, thev had entrance 
examinations in the Irish Colleges, but 
thinks they did not work well, 5691- 
5698 ; has often found that a student 
may profit by University classes who 
coiud not pass an entrance examina- 
tion, 5690. 



Curriculum in Arts. — Desires 
to draw attention to the want of 
encouragement through prizes to 
Natural Science in the University; 
while other classes have large endow- 
ments, the only encouragement in 
Natural Science is a prixe of £10, 
given by the Senatus to the student 
in honours who takes the best stand- 
ing, 5698-5700, 5704-5706. 

Assistance . to professors. — An 
assistant is very much wanted in 
witness* class, and in that of the Pro- 
fessor of Botany, 5701-^5703. 

£xpedien<nr of instituting new 
degrees or Faculties. — Desires that 
M.A. degree should remain un- 
changed, 5707, 5708 ; does not con- 
sider it necessary to encourage 
optional or favourite studies, 5709. 

Conditions of tenure of bufsariea. 
— Some bursars, by taking a bursary 
in the second year, forfeit one year of 
the bursary ; has to recommend that 
a student should in all cases be 
allowed to hold the bursary for four 
years, 5710-5715. 

Curriculum in Faculty of Medi- 
cine. — Objects to present system 
requiring students to go back, in 
from two to five years, to the same 
class for purposes of examination; 
would suggest as a remedv, that 
profesBors should be compelled to 
condense the teaching of their sub- 
jects so as not to require students to 
attend a class during more sessions 
than are prescribed by the Ordin- 
ances, 5716-5721 ; wishes to mention 
that in the summer^ in Aberdeen, 
there are courses of 100 lectures 
delivered in three months, wiudi 
are too many for the time; the 
result is, that a student mav do all 
the work in nine months, while two 
years of University attendance is 
acquired, 5721-5723; suggestion 
that the time of exandnations in 
several subjects should be changed, 
5723 ; objects to the visits of the 
Medical Council in London, who 
visit the examinations in Aberdeen, 
and publish reports upon them, 5726- 
5734. 

Creation of new professorships. — 
Objects to proposal to put Geology 
and Zoology mto separate chairs, 
5735-5738; does not think new 
professorships for endowment of 
men of science are much wanted, 
5739. 

Apparatus for professors. — Is for 
treating the professors very liberally 
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in regard to grants for illostrating 
their lecturea, but is of opinion that 
if the professor was made to pay 10 
or 15 per cent, on all new apparatus, 
a good check would be furnished on 
unnecessary expenditure, 5740. 

Unireraity museums. — There is a 
good museum, formed principally of 
presents, but sdentifio assistanee to 
Keep the collection in order yery much 
wanted ; witness has for above twenty 
years gratuitously taken the entire 
control of the collection, 5741-<5747. 

Length of Uniyersily sessions, — 
Witness teaches a summer class 
for Medical students, but thinks it 
hard to be teaching winter and 
summer ; only remedy for this double 
work would be that the summer 
session should be conducted by an 
assistant, 5748-5756. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^Would not 
have any objection to introduction 
of extra-mural system of teaching in 
Aberdeen, but sees no room for it, 
5757-5759. 

Retiring allowances of professors. 
—Thinks that a man who has taught 
for twenty-five years should have an 
optional right to retire, but is of 
opinion that a professor who has 
given up lecturing might remain in 
the Senatus as an emeritus professor, 
for the benefit of his experience, 
6700-5770. 

Oakelet, Sir Herbert. — Is Professor 
of Music in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and has been so for twelve 
years ; average attendance of his 
dass has been about eight ; but wit- 
ness has also a choral class of some 
200 students, forming the ' Univer- 
sity Musical Society,' which meets at 
his class-room once a week, 12,002- 
12,006 ; University of Edinburgh has 
not been in use to grant degrees in 
Music; thinks such degrees ou|^ht 
to be conferred by the University, 
12,007, 12,008; witness* views on 
necessity of granting degrees, in pre- 
pared statement, read, furnishing 
details as to Musical graduation 
at the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Durham, and 
Dublin ; nature of examination which 
witness would propose in the case 
of candidates for a degree in Edin- 
burgh, should such be arranged by 
the Senatus Academicus and Univer- 
sity Court; views of Senatus on 
this subject, as contained in excerpt 
minutes of Senatus read by witness. 



12,009-12,013; in effect, has to pro- 
pose that the examination in Mosic 
should be very much of the same 
character as has been^conducted at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, 
12,014-12,016; would not require 
from a candidate for a degree any 
attendance at the University, except 
perhaps for a session, 12,017- 
12,020 ; does not think proficiency 
in Mathematics a necessary pre- 
liminary to the study of Music, 
12,021-12,023 ; in short, in dealing 
with preliminary examination, does 
not think that one course of study 
might be better than another in ^pm- 
paring a student for the sdentifio 
study of Music, 12,024-12,029; re- 
ferring to the preliminary edacation 
required in the Medical Faculty, 
would be inclined to substitute for 
Latin, with a view to Musical educa- 
tion, French, German, or Italian, with a 
decided preference to German, as the 
most useful, 12,030 ; as regards other 
subjects, is not inclined to express 
any fixed opinion, 12,036-12,039; 
examination hitherto referred to, both 
preliminary and final, in Musical 
Science, has reference to the Bache- 
lor's degree onlv, 12,041 ; would pro- 
pose to confer the degrees of Bachelor 
of Music and Doctor of Mosic, 12,040 ; 
for latter de^pree would require much 
higher examination, with an interval 
of at least five years between Bache- 
lor's and Doctor's degree, 12,042, 
12,043; course of instruction given 
in theoiy, harmony, and in counter- 
point, also in the study of some in- 
strument, 12,044; lias no lectures, 
properly so called, but each student 
comes twice a week, 12,045-12,050, 
12,054, 12,055 ; fees for smaller class 
are the same as for the other Arts 
classes, 12,051; accommodation and 
appliances, particularly the collection 
of^ instruments, are good, 12,052; 
thinks no degree should be given with- 
out a certain amount of general cul- 
ture, 12,053 ; is doubtful whether any 
special attendance at the University, 
irrespective of the attendance at the 
class of Music, should be made com- 
pulsory; is not even prepared to 
impose the necessity of attendance 
on the class of Music, 12,056-12,058 ; 
there is no class in Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or Dublin, 12,059; would 
desire that University should have 
the power of granting honorary de- 
grees in Music, 12,060 ; discussion of 
this proposal, 12,061-12,069. 
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Ooo. WiVLUM F.— Is Ml AdTOCftte in 
Abdrdeeo, ftod • monber of the Qene- 
nl Coand], 9781, 9782; oomet to 
gire erideniQe on the notnin»tim^ and 
to repreaeot the TiewB of the General 
Oonndl, 9783, 9784. 

Ck>nstitotion and poweia of the 
UniTeni^ Court and Qenend Ckmn- 
ciL — Thinka the Chancellor ought 
not to have a reto; alto that he ought 
to be eleeted, not for life, but for 
eight yean, being eligible for le-dec- 
tion at the end ca eight yeara; aa on 
theae pointi a report waa made, whioh 
the Conuniaaton had got, it it nnne- 
oeanrj for witneia to go over the 
aaid ijointa, 9786-9787 : leferenoe to 
a motion at a meeting of the (3enend 
Coonoil of Abeideen, at which it was 
oonaidered whether the utilitj of the 
UniTenily might not, aa a aabetitate 
for aeoondarf or higher edooation, 
be extended by meana of a aeriea 
of leetnrea on the aabjeeta of — 1. 
Chemiatry; 2. Natoial rhiloaophy; 
8. Natoial Hiatoiy (Geology and 
Zoolpgy) ; 4. Botany ; 6. Anatomy 
and P^raiok^ ; 6. The English Lan- 
guage and Literature, with suggestion 
that the ezpensea oonnectM^ with 
these lectures should be coyered either 
by a Goremment grant of money to 
the extent of £100 lor each course of 
leetnrea, or by a fee for each course 
of 7s. 6d. or 10s., assuming the class 
should exceed forty, 9788-9741; is 
aware that some courses of a sinular 
kind hare been gifon by professors 
of St Andrews in Dundee, 9742. 
9748, 9766-9776 ; the daans should 
be open to the public, hrrespectiye 
of matriculated studenta, 9744-9761 ; 
is aware that some people think the 
UniTorsities are doing too much 
of the work of secondarr schools 
now, but of opinion that there is no 
other machinery to orertake the work, 
9762 ; from applications to teach the 
rabjjeot, it is contemplated to make 
Latin one of the subjects, 9768- 
9766. 

Functions of the General Council. 
—Speaking for the Aberdeen Council, 
they wish to hare two additional re- 
presentatiyes for themselyes, and 
propose to giye the Senatus one 
additional, 977&>9791. 

Paton, David H.,LL.D.— Is first Class- 
ical liaster of the Glasgow High 
School; was educated at St. Andrews, 
and is a Doctor of Laws of that Uni- 
yenity, 11,268-11,268; haa been 



conneeted with the Hioh Sdioot in 
Glasgow for neariy deyen yean, 
11,269, 11,270; number of pnpik 
who attend the High School, and 
ayerage time they remain there, 
11,271-11,276. 

Entrance eraminationa — ^la fay oor^ 
able to institution of entrance exa- 
minationa, on the ground that the 
intending student would go through 
entire curriculum of High School, in 
order to be able to profit by the 
higher work of the Unirersity, 
11,276-11,281 ; degree of stringency 
witness would propose for eotranee 
examinationa, ou^t at least to 
equal the ayerage standard attained 
in the aenior dMses of higher daaa 
schools, 11,282-11,286; furttier thinks 
that if a higher standard were de- 
manded by the UniyenitieB, that 
would go far to raise the standard in 
the schools, 11,286 ; statistics aa to the 
extent to which the higher education 
ia still giyen in the primary schools in 
the west of Scotland, 11,287-11,289 ; 
suggestion that School Boards should 
be empowered to grant bunaries, to 
enable boya who haye conunenced the 
hiffher subjects of study in the primary 
schools to continue these at a second- 
ary school, prior to entering the Uni- 
yersi^, 11,290-11,294 ; thinks acorn- 
promiae ought be made with aenior 
atudenta frwn the country anxioua to 
enter the Uniyersily who are too old 
to go back to school, by fixing an age 
at which they could enter wiUiout an 
examination, 11,296, 11,296; thinka 
that if an entrance examination were 
imposed upon all students under six- 
teen years of age, the habit of leaying 
the High School too soon would be 
effectually stopped, and it would tend 
to obyiate the oyerlapping of the woric 
of the professor with the woi^ of 
the teacher of the secondary schools, 
11,297; is of oDinion that an idtema- 
tiye proposal, tnat a stringent exami- 
nation should be held at the begin- 
ning of the second year, would not be 
so effectiye as an examination at be- 
ginning of first year, 11,298-11,806 ; 
considering education in all parte of 
^e country, admits there might be a 
little hardship to students in institut- 
ing preliminary examinations, 11,306, 
11,807; in fayour of a school 'leaying* 
examination, and opinion as to b»t 
i^nner of constituting a proper body 
?i ^?^o««'o' this purpose, 11,308- 
11,816 ; many young men leaye the 
junior daases In the High School 
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Ix'fore reaching the fourth or fifth 
claflBeB, mo6t of these to enter ft mer- 
cantile life; of opinion that this k not 
becanee merchants object to more 
highly educated boys, but beeauae the 
kind of work a boy gets to do in an 
office in Glasgow as a beginner is such 
that he requires to be pretty young 
to go through it, 11,817-11,880. 

Pauli, Professor, €rdttinffen. — ^Is an 
honorary LL.D. of the Uniyersity of 
Edinburgh, also a Doctor of Civil Law 
of the Uniyerstty of Oxford, 4886, 
4886 ; is at present Professor of Poli- 
tical History in the Faculty of Arts 
in the Uniyersity of Gdttingen, 4887, 
4888 ; was formerly Professor of 
Modem History at Tubinffen, 4889 ; 
has, from baying liyed in this country 
at yarious times, taken great interest 
in the Uniyersities here, also from 
being in a way connected with it 
through his chief subject, the Consti- 
tutional History of England, 4890, 
4891 ; before witness siyes his evi- 
dence, has to state thatne is not here 
to recommend any Gtonan institu- 
tion, being thoroughly oonyinoed that 
just as it is impossible for the Ger- 
mans to transfer the English Con- 
stitution to their political institutions, 
so it is impossible that their educa- 
tional system can be transferred to 
English or Scotch institutions ; but by 
comparing the two systems a set of 
conclusions may be reached, 4892. 

Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in the yarious Faculties. — 
Has to state that in Germany the 
taking of a degree in Faculty of Arts 
is not necessary, because no degree 
confers any priyilege in regard to the 
public service at aU ; those who take 
It do so from a sort of vanity ; that 
is a consequence of the centnlised 
system of state examinations, which 
are undergone before a Commis- 
sion instituted by the Government, 
or by the Minist^, in connection with 
the branch of the service for which the 
examination is to be held ; for instance, 
in the Faculty of Arts, in which all 
the teachers in the middle schools 
and gymnasia are brought up, the 
majority of these teachen never take 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
which corresponds to the M.A. d^me 
here, but undergo before the ofSdtl 
Commission an oral and written exa- 
mination by first-rate men, in what- 
ever subjects they go in for, — some 
choosing Mathematics and all the 



branches of Natural Sdence connected 
with that subject, others Classical 
Philology ; then there are classes for 
History and the Modem Languages ; 
in middle-class schools, those men are 
most welcome who can pass in a 
combination of the subjects, which 
are taught to a great height only in 
the rfniversities ; for t£e Natural 
Sciences there are the Polytechnic 
schools; for these Gtovemment exa- 
minatbns there is a board in each of 
the eleven provinces of Prussia, gene- 
rally at the place where the Univer- 
sity is, 4892-4897 ; the Commission 
examinations to a certain extent corre- 
spond with the English Civil Service 
examinations, there being similar 
Commissions for all the Faculties : the 
Faculty of Law in Germany proauces 
those men who go in for the bar, 
from which the judges of the different 
courts are tsken; it also produces a 
laige number of the men who go in 
for general administration, such as 
police, finances, and aU the practical 
branches of the Civil Service, resting 
principaUy on Political Economy; 
these men all undergo a training in 
pure Law at first, and then during 
four years can go on attending all the 
lectures and classes which prepare 
them for any branch of the public 
service; some of 'these branches are 
not represented in the Faculty of 
Law, out are to be found in the 
Faculty of Arts; on leaving the 
University, students go up to the 
Commission, where they undergo two 
examinations; the first, which takes 
place immediately on their leaving 
the University, is the most sdentifio 
and theoretical ; they then go as ap- 
prentices, as it were, either in a court 
of law, or in a railway or ajpolice 
administratbn, or in the Home Office, 
and, having learned there the initia- 
tive of the practice they intend to 
follow, after two or three years 
they pass their second examina- 
tion ; the same thing is the case with 
regard to Medical men, although from 
tradition or fashion the latter usually 
take a degree, to do which implies 
another examination before the Fa- 
cutty, but there is no necessity for 
this in any German Stote, 4893, 4905, 
4906 ; in Commissions for examination 
with a view to service of the State, 
the Universities are represented, 4894 ; 
the appointment of these Commissions 
is a very delicate sort of public ser- 
vice, and is usually entrostcd to the 
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chief clerks of the minister whose 
department corresponds to the Com- 
mission, — the Minister of Instruction, 
the Home Minister, or the Minister of 
Law, — ^these chief clerks being all men 
of a University education, 4895, 4896 ; 
proportion of students in the Faculty 
of Arts in Gottingen who on an aver- 
age take the degree of Doctor of Phik>- 
sophy, 4898-4902 ; d^;ree of Doctor 
of Laws very seldom taken in Berlin, 
from its being very rigid and rigorous, 
but to Heiddberg, Leipsic, Tiibingen, 
and Gottingen students come to take 
their degree, 4908, 4904; as before 
stated, the system here explained is a 
sort of Civil Service examination, but 
one for which University training is im- 
perative, and the man who had passed 
the abiturienten examination, but had 
only got his additional information by 
private study, woidd not be accepted 
by the State examiners, 4907-4911. 

Course of study and graduation in 
the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and 
Law. — ^Does not see the possibility of 
introducing the German system, but 
thinks the course of study might be 
improved by increasing the higher and 
middle schools, and taking the ele- 
mentary courses out of the hands of 
the professors, 4912, 4917-4919,4978; 
is also of opinion that in addition to 
present three departments there might 
be added that of History, 4920-4922 ; 
of opinion that the Faculty of Law 
and other professional Faculties might 
be made a sort of board of examina- 
tion for the public service, by extend- 
ing the functions of the Fa<^ty of 
the University to something similar 
to those of the German Governmental 
Boards, 4912-4916 ; the Recd-ichuk 
described ; these were established with 
a view to substitutiDg for Greek, 
Latin, and Mental Philosophy, the 
teachine of the Mathematical and 
Physical branches of Science and the 
Modem Languages ; men who attend 
the Eeal'schule are qualified to t^ V ft 
appointments in the Heal-schule^ or 
as civil engineers, also in aU sorts of 
private establishments and public 
financial establishments; they have 
further the privilege of attending the 
classes of the University, and, under 
certain conditions, with lunited privi- 
legesi may enter the Faculty of Arts, 
4924-4988. 

Creation of new professorships or 
lectureships. — In the Faculty of Arts 
the subject of History should be repre- 
sented ; at Gottingen there are three 



full chairs for History, one for Ancient 
History, and two for Mediseval and 
Modem History, and a class of younger 
men (whom witness would very much 
like to see in this country), the Ptivat' 
docenten^ who prepare themselves for 
these chairs ; tnese must have a de- 
gree according to their qiecialty, 
4939-4942 ; is aware that here a man 
may become a master of any school 
wi&out even having a degree ; thinks 
this a bad system, and would cer- 
tainly have no teacher of a middle- 
class school without University train- 
ing, 4943-4946 ; of opinion that there 
ought to be one or more Professors of 
Mwlem Languages, and certainly one 
more for the Comparative Qrammor 
of these languages; system pursued 
at Gottingen in the teaching oi these 
languages described, 4948-4956. 

Expediency of instituting new Fa- 
culties or degrees. — Witness approves 
of the system in Scottish Universitiesof 
having separate Faculties, and degrees 
attached to each of them, 4960, 4961 ; 
considers expedien<7 of having any 
further Faculties than those of Arts^ 
Medicine, Law, and Divinity is a great 
problem; some of the German Uni- 
versities have advanced from the old 
number of four to seven and to five 
Faculties, 4962 ; information as to 
degree in Science, and division of 
the subject into sections, in various 
German Universities, 4963-4978 ; of 
opinion that the degrees of Arts and 
Science should be represented by one 
Faculty only, although the degrees 
may be conferred for different pur- 
poses, 4973, 4974. 

^ Extra - mural teaching. — Cannot 
^ve an opinion as to propriety of 
mtroducing extra-mural tAi"*jiiT>g into 
Faculty of Arts in Scotland, bat ex- 
plains system as practised in Germany, 
by the appointment of extraordinary 
professors, and the l^vat-docenten 
who have taken a degree in their 
Faculty, 4976-4977, 4981-4987; in 
Germany a man may take his degree 
although he receives his whole in- 
struction from these private teachers, 
4979, 4980 ; statistics of cost of the 
Prussian Universities to the State for 
the year 1876, 4988-4993. 

PETnQRBw, Professor, St Andrews. — 
Is Professor of Medicine in the 
United CoUege of St. Andrews, has 
only been so for one session (since 
November 1875), 2934-2936. 
Begulations for graduation in the 
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FacuUj of Medicine. — Witness has, 
in oonjnnction with his colleague, 
Professor Alleyne Nicholson, pre- 
pared a memorial to lay bef o A the 
Commission, explaining their yiews 
on the privileges possessed by the 
Uniyersity of St. Andrews with 
regurd to graduation in Medicine, 
2937, 2988; the said memorial as 
read, 2939 ; in yiew of the fact that 
as, by a new regulation of the Uni- 
yersity of Durham, it will be possible 
for Medical men of a certain age to 
obtain there a Medical degree 
without residence, and on siimlar 
conditions to those existing in -St 
Andrews, witness has to surest 
that, as the number of degrees Dur- 
ham may so grant is unlimited, 
and St Andrews is restricted to ten 
degrees per annum, the number in 
the case of St. Andrews should be 
increased, to what extent is left in 
the hands of the Commission, but 
witness thinks not less than twenty* 
fiye should be allowed, 2940; is 
not decided as to number to which 
examiners should be increased, 2941- 
2951 ; if such relaxation took place 
as to number of degrees which could 
be conferred, would be disposed to 
introduce a competitiye examination 
for these, 295^2969. 

Working of witness' own chair. — 
As Dean of the Medical Faculty, has 
a yery heayy correspondence to con- 
duct with candidates, which is a 
work of great labour; entire manage- 
ment and responsibility of the Med- 
ical examinations are delegated to 
witness; considering the work is 
extra - professorial, it should be re- 
munerated, 2970-2972; department 
of Medicine taught by witness is 
Physiology, otherwise ciedled the In- 
stitutes of Medicine, 2973 ; had no 
students last winter, but had a 
class of oyer 300 in Dundee, 2974 ; 
statistics of attendance on classes of 
witness' predecessors in the chair, 
2976-2978. 

Apparatus for chair. — Chair is not 
at all well equipped with laboratory 
or teaching apparatus, 2979 ; in 
Dundee, last winter, the professors 
of St Andrews gaye fiye courses of 
lectures to large classes, the audiences 
numbering 3^; fiye courses were 
giyen, by the two principals and three 
professors, for one guinea, 2980- 
2984; one-third of audience might 
be females; the whole audience 
yaried much in age, say from fifteen 



to seyenty, majority being middle- 
aged, 2985, 2986 ; possibility of con- 
tinuing such a course of lectures 
considered in respect to probable 
remuneration and obtaining neces- 
sary apparatus, 2987-2998; pro- 
posal to establish a CoUege of 
Science at Dundee in connection with 
St Andrews Uniyersity discussed, 
2999-3004; would require more 
professors for the accomplishment 
of that scheme, — a Professor of 
Mathematics, a Professor of Applied 
Physics, and a Professor of Engineer^ 
ing, 3005-3010; proposed new 
degrees and curricidum for these in 
eyent of Dundee scheme being 
established, 3011-^3013. 

Entrance examinations. — Thinks 
entrance examinations are desirable, 
but it would be a pity to pitch 
them too high, lest many able men 
who haye not had an opportunitry of 
attending a sood proyincial school 
might be exduded from entering a 
Uniyersity, 3014, 3030; ia not de- 
cided as to whether Science students 
should attend all their classes at 
Dundee dt part of them at St 
Andrews, 3015-3018. 

Regulations as to election of Uni- 
yersity officers. — Proposal that the 
Curatorial and Uniyersity Courts, 
which elect to Uniyersity chairs, 
should be considerably augmented; 
thinks this end would be best 
gained by establishing a general 
board of delegates, numbering say 
fifteen, from Uie four Scottish Uni- 
yersities, with an augmentation from 
clerical, legal, medical, and other 
ontsiderB, 3019 ; this proposal further 
discussed, 3020-3029. 

Emoluments and retiring allow- 
ances of principals and professors. — 
It is quito eyident to witness that 
the salaries of the principals and 
professors of St. Andrews are in- 
adequate ; judging from other profes- 
sions and calli^es, no professor should 
haye less than £600 per annum. 

Condition of museum. — The 
museum of the Uniyersitjr of St 
Andrews requires extension and 
endowment 

Phin, Rev. Dr.— Is a Doctor of Diyinity 
of the Uniyersity of Edinburgh, where 
he was educated, 8114, 8115; is a 
member of the General Council, and 
was for four years representatiye of 
the Council in the University Court, 
8117, 8118. 
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Constitiittoii and powers of the 
Univenity Court — Thinks Court 
would be unproTed bj addition of 
another member from the General 
Conndl, 8119, 8120, 8149-8168 ; is 
of opinion that the Council should 
have a veto on any nroposal made 
by the University Council under 
section 12, sub-section 2, of the Uni- 
▼ersities Act of 1858, 8121, 8122, 
8185-8141. 

Functions of the General Council. 
— ^Thinks there should be a quorum 
fixed of, say, fifty in attendance, 
without which Council should not 
proceed to buamesa, 8128-8128; in 
the erent of a quorum not being 
present, would po^pone the meeting 
of Council to neit ordinary meeting, 
and thinks that meetings twice a 
year are quite sufficient^ 8129-8184, 
8142-8148. 

Manner of election of UniTersity 
officers. — Is in favour of transfer- 
ence of the patronafie of Univer- 
sity chairs to the University Court, 
and thinks the Court ia a better 
body to exercise patronage thui 
the Crown or than private patzons, 
8164-8168 ; sees no objection to 
introducing a new element into the 
Curatorial body, in the shape of a 
nominee or nominees of the Crown, 
assuming always that the University 
element gets an additional represen- 
tative, 8169, 8170. 

Extra - mural teaching in the 
Faculty of Arts. — Is inclined to think 
that it ought to be extended to the 
Faculty of Arts as it now exists in 
the Facnl^ of Medicine, provided 
that the lees in the extra-mural 
rlawsea did not undersdl those of Uie 
professors, 8171-8181; and that it 
was confined to teaching by graduates 
only, 8190. 

Finances of the University. — Calla 
attention to the fact that Senatus 
are allowed to sanction certain pay- 
ments of which the University Court 
may know nothing until the expendi- 
ture has been made, and would desire 
that the Court should have the 
means of expressing their approval 
or disapproval before it is made, 
8182-8189. 

PiRiE, Pbofessob, B.D.— Is Professor 
of Church History and Divinity in 
the University of Aberdeen, and has 
been so since the date of the last 
Univeraity Act ; was before that time 
m Marischal College, to which chair 



he was appointed in 1848, 2586- 
2589. 

Constitution and powen of Uni- 
rennty Court — Has been for some 
time the assessor for the Senatos in 
the University Court; admires the 
constitution m the Court in so far 
as parties are represented in it^ but 
thinks the number of its members 
should be increased, there being 
occasional difficulty in procuring a 
quorum, the quorum being four, 
while the members of the Court are 
six, 2590-2597 ; for this and other 
reasons, having a regard to repre- 
sentation of the various parties con- 
stituting the Court, is of opinion 
that the number of members should 
beincTMsed; would do so by adding 
three new members, an additionid 
Bsscssor appointed by the Chan- 
cellor, one appointed by the General 
Council, ana another appointed by 
the Senatus, so increasing the Court 
to nine, 2598-2608. 

Functions of the General CoundL 
— ^Would be very much inclined to 
give the CouncU a veto upon all pro- 
posals for new Ordinances or for 
changes in the Ordinances, 2604- 
2610 ; favouzB propoeal to allow 
Council power to appcnnt oom- 
mitteea, such aa with respect to the 
management of the lilnfaiy, and a 
number of other matters, 2611, 
2612 ; would not give ihe Council 
the power of adjourning their meet- 
ings or to call pro re nat& meetings, 
2618-2615. 

Course of stud^ and regulations 
for graduation m the different 
Faculties.— Is inclined to think that, 
with regard to Medical Faculty, 
the course of study in the Medical 
classes should be so far modified as 
that care should be taken that the 
ah extra preliminary examinen 
ahould have their reports csrefully 
attended to; witness makes this sug- 
gestion, because cases have come 
to his knowledge in which the 
examiners* report, which waa adverse 
to the entry of the student, did not 
prevent the matriculation of the 
student, 2616-2626; further, with 
regard to graduation in Medicine, 
agrees with the general impression, 
that some of the subjects <M«qtn^ 
to be embraced within 100 lec- 
tures can hardly be contained within 
that space, and that it would be 
desirable to lengthen the time, 2627. 
Course of study in the Faculty 
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of Arts. — ^While inclined to require 
attendance upon the same olaMOfl 
which now entitle to the M.A. 
degree, is of opinion that the present 
fiind rotation of daaaet in the Tarioua 
years should no longer be absolutely 
required, so that a student going up 
for a degree might tske what daues 
he chose in any year or sequence, 
2628-2685. 

New Faculties or degrees in Arts. 
— Would limit the degree in Arts to 
M.A. alone, 2686, 2687 ; with regard 
to Divinity and Law, thinks £ere 
are too manv degrees given, and 
would not object if a veto upon 
them were given to the University 
Court; woi2d haye no degrees in 
Divinity except honorary degrees, 
2688, 2642-2644; and when an 
honorary d^^ree in Divinity or Law 
is given, the grounds of giving it 
should be intimated, and, if possible, 
published, 2645-2647 ; witness thinks 
the degree recently introduced into 
Aberdeen, of £LD., on examination, 
should be excluded altogether, 2689- 
2641. 

Entrance examinations in Faculty 
of Arta — Is not disposed to recom- 
mend their introduction, 2648; no 
entrance examination at Aberdeen, 
except competition for bursaries; 
does not think the argument against 
entiance examinations founded on 
that sufficient or satisfactory, 2649- 
2655 ; witness* reasons for objecting 
to an entrance examination, first, 
because there should be no restriction 
to entrance to UnivenilT', If it can 
possibly be avoided; second, that 
attendance at College, even for a 
young man, or boys not very weU 
qualified, benefits them more than 
attendance at school lor the same 
length of time ; third, by excluding 
snc£ students from junior clssweH, 
and instituting an examination, pro- 
fessors would thereafter be bound to 
teach lower, -and down to the level 
of that entrance examination, 2656, 
2657. 

New pro fe sK ws hips or lectureships. 
— ^Not aware of any |irof essorships or 
lectureships wanted in the Arte or 
Divinity Faculties; is rather inclined 
to say that in some of the Univer- 
sities there are professorships that 
could wdl be dispensed with ; con- 
siders, for example, that a chair of 
Education is usebss, the subject can- 
not be taught in that way; also 
hokls a chair of Rhetoric to be 



perfectly useless, does not believe a 
rhetorician can be made, 2660-2668 ; 
assuming that, as in Edinburgh, 
English Language and Literature 
are really the subjecte taught* by 
the chair of Rhetoric, is equally of 
opinion that the teadiing of these 
subjecte is superfluous, 2664 ; again, 
it has been witness* impression for a 
long time that a professorship of 
Ifonl Philosophy is useless, and 
indeed may be mischievous, 2665; 
these o^nioDS as to superfluous pro- 
fessorships further discussed, 2666- 
2674. 

Length of University sessions. — 
Does not think there is any necessity 
for a change, and that a session five 
or six montiis long is about as good 
a length as could be chosen, 2675- 
2677. 

Extra-mural teaching in Faculty of 
Arts. — ^Witness cannot see the slightest 
objection to it, but does not think 
there is scope for such teaching in 
Aberdeen, 2679-2681. 

Patronage and election of Uni- 
yersity officers. — ^Thinks the election 
of Divinity professors should be given 
to th^ Church of Scotlsnd, 2682-2685 ; 
with regard to the other chairs, is 
clearly of opinion that the patronage 
ought to be vested in the Senatiu, 
wiUi a yeto either by the University 
Court or the General Council, 2686- 
2692; proposal discussed, 2698-2701 ; 
as to election of Rector, would abolish 
yoting by nations, and substitute an 
open poll by the whole stndente, 
2702-2704; would not have the 
Principal elected as he is just now ; 
on the principle that meetings have 
generally the selection of their own 
chairman, has to submit a suggestion 
that he ought to be elected frcnn the 
professors for a term of years, with 
£100 a year to pay an;^ expenses 
oonneotea with the position; alter- 
natively, he should be made a pro- 
fessor, and given something to do, 
2705-2707. 

Emolumente and retiring allow- 
ances of professors. — ^Thinks some of 
the professors too poorly paid; does 
not think any professor should have 
less than £600 a year, 2708- 
2710 ; thinks the retiring allowances 
are calculated upon too low a scale, 
and would give a professor who has 
served, say, thirty years, the whole 
allowance, with a graduation for ser- 
vice of ten years one-third, and for 
twenty years two-thirdS| of the whole 
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allowanoe, 2711-2718; is further de- 
cidedly of opinion that the preeent 
system of retuing allowances ooes not 
lead anybody to ntire, 2714-2716. 
* Mode of appointing to bursaries 
and scholarships. — Of opinion that 
present mode of condnctmg the exa- 
mination of bursars in the four sub- 
jects of Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
and English Literature is apt to result 
in merdy getting a medium man; 
would propose that, while a oonaider- 
j^le number of bumries might be 
l^t to be competed for, embracing 
these subjects, some should be ap- 
plied to Languages, a good many 
to Mathematics, and a good many 
to Science in its yarious branches, 
and beUeves the result would be that 
the young men who came forward 
would be of the highest class of ability 
in these special subjects; would in 
all cases award bursaries by com- 
petitive examination, 2717-2727; 
there are six scholanbips giren in 
Aberdeen to young men who are 
leaving Collie, many of whom go to 
business, giving up all the studies 
prosecuted at (Allege ; would prefer, 
if it were possible, to make assistant 
professon out of those scholars and 
fellows, or to appoint them to lec- 
tureships in the country or mining 
districU, 2728-2731. 

University buildings and libraries. 
— Witness takes a great interest in 
the library; objects to payments to 
assistants for pnxifessors, other than 
those named by the last Oommivion, 
being made to a large extent out of 
the ubrary fund ; also considers that 
the sum received hj Aberdeen Uni- 
versity in compensation for loss of* the 
privilege of otationers' Hall is not 
a fair sum when compared with that 
allowed to other Universities, 2782- 
2784. 

Length of University sessions. — 
Thinks suggestion by his coUesgne, 
Professor Milligan, that the Divinity 
session should be made the same 
length as the Arts session, is worthy 
of the consideration of the Ooon- 
mission, 2784-2788. 

PiRBiB, Professor, Aberdeen. _ Has 
been Professor of Surgery at Aber- 
deen since 1889, 6974-^976; is a 
Graduate in Arts of Aberdeen, and a 
Graduate in Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, from which he 
received the degree of LL.D. last year ; 
endowment of witness' chair is 



£150, and with fees the total income 
of the chair is this year (1876) £470, 
6978-6980 ; is in practice as a surgeon, 
and considers tms necessary to the 
value of teaching of his chair; has 
been for a longtime connected with the 
Royal Infirmary as one of the Clinical 
teachers of Surgery there, but this is 
independent of the chair, there being 
no^nnection between the University 
and the infirmary, 6981-6984; of 
witness* collesgues in the hospital 
only one is a professor — ^the recently 
elected Professor of Medicine, 6985 ; 
the hospital has been in existence for 
more than one hundred years; it is 
supported by voluntary contributions, 
and by income from land ; though un- 
connected with the University, there 
could be no teaching without it, and 
it is an older institution than the 
Medical School, 6986-6991. 

Emoluments of chairs. — Witness 
considers that his chair is very in- 
adequately endowed, and that all 
the chairs should be so endowed 
as to secure distinguished men as 
candidates for them, 6992-6995; 
does not think the fees should be 
increased; if th^ wa^e made four 
guineas, as in Edinburgh, instead 
of three guineas, which they are 
now in Aberdeen, it would act in- 
juriously and ruin the school, 6997, 
6998; at least ten per centb of the 
students come from England ; these 
generally are first-rate men, who have 
taken the quatification of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Londcm, but 
who are induced to come to Scotland 
for the purpose of obtaining the 
medical qualification of the M.D. or 
M.B. degree, 6999-7005 ; these must 
stay one year in Aberdeen in order to 
graduate, but there is a diversity of 
opinion as to how the anntts meikcus 
should be complied with ; in witness' 
opinion, the attendance should include 
one six months* winter course and 
two summer courses of three months, 
while others hold that a summer and 
winter attendance at certain classes 
constitute two anni medici, which can 
be made up in nine months, 7007- 
7010. 

Assistants and apparatus fos chair. 
— There is no provision whatever 
for an assistant to witness* chair, 
and the small sum voted from the 
University funds for illustration is 
perfectly inadequate; as tiiere is 
only available the paltry sum of £18 
to provide instruments and apparatus. 
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the conseqaence is that if vit&esB had 
not been altogether independent, bo 
far as means are oonoemed, he oonld 
not have afforded to be Profeanr of 
Sarger^, whUe it ia moat ezpensiTe to 
be paying out money for what is, and 
remains, the property of the Univer- 
sity, 7011 ; witness yiew is, that if 
Surgery is to be properly taught at 
Ab^een, at least xlOO should be 
allowed for instruments, apparatus, 
and mechanism, 7012-7016 ; it 
would further be a great advantage 
to get a qualified man for so many 
years to act as assistant, and for 
thb another £100 a year should be 
aUowed, 7017-7026; duties which 
witness would assign to such assist- 
ant, 7018, 7019 ; there should 
further be a grant for the Patho- 
logical Museum of £100, 7020-7025 ; 
regrets that no person was invited to 
give evidence nom Aberdeen before 
Sie Royal Commission on Scientific 
Instruction and the Advancement of 
Science, 7027-7038 ; witness* im- 

greodon that objective teaching in 
is subiect is highly appreciated by 
the stnaents of Surgery. 

Is of opinion uiat the arrange- 
ments witti regard to assessor- 
examiners are not the best ; witness' 
view is that a proper sum should be 
allowed so that eaw prof eesor should 
have a separate assessor, 7085 ; pro- 
posal discosBed, 7086-7058. 

Ramsat, PBOFESSO& — Is Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glas- 
gow, and was appointed in 1868, 
4116, 4117 ; has never been a mem- 
ber of the University Court, but k a 
member of the Greneral Coundl, and 
has attended its meetings very regu- 
larly, 4118-4120. 

Functions of General ConndL — 
Does not think any change should be 
made in thaie, 4121. 

Constitution and powers of Univer- 
sity Court — Views as to composition 
of the University Court, with respect 
to its two main functions — ^viz. the 
duties of administration, of review, 
and of superviaon ; and, secondly, 
those of election; witness has to 
speak of the Glasgow University 
(x>urt more particularly; considers 
that at present the Court is weak in 
not havmg the academic or teaching 
and examining body sufficiently repre- 
sented; but is not prepared to lay 
down any precise plan to strengthen 
the Court in that respect, but would 



distinguish between the governing 
and elective powers of the Court ; 
with r^;aid to elections, has to refer 
to that part of the r^wrt of the 
Devonshire Commission upon Scieince 
which deals with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, 4122^128; thinks that in 
an election to a chair the subject 
should be represented by its special 
Faculty in some way in the Court, say 
by the dean or an additional assesBor, 
4129, 4180, 4158; would also like 
to see the Chancellor representing the 
Greneral Council in the University 
Court in preference to his assessor, 
4129-4131 ; this proposal discussed, 
4132-4162 ; would not alter present 
powers of University Court, 4168- 
4181. 

Expediency of instituting new Fa- 
culties or degrees. — ^Is of opinion that 
there ought to be a separate Science 
Faculty, granting separate degrees in 
Science, sudi as Bachelor of Science 
and Doctor of Science, and that Science 
cannot be treated as a special depart- 
ment of knowledge by oeing merely 
admitted as a part of the Arts course ; 
is, however, of opinion that the place 
to be assigned to Science in general 
education has yet to be determined ; 
its claims rest at present more upon 
theory than practice ; the question to 
consider, ^therefore, with regard to 
the M.A. degree, il^ What are the sub- 
jects that ought to be included in a 
general liberal education? witness^ 
own yiew is, that the present course 
of study for Arts degree includes those 
general branches Si knowledge, and 
training in those methods of bought 
and [Study, wluch are indispensable 
to a man if he is to be considered a 
cultured man, whatever his future 
ciJling may be ; looking to the most 
authoritative discussions on the intro- 
duction of the study of Science, no 
educationalist charged with the whole 
training of young men^s minds has as 
yet pronounced that out of Science 
can be made as effective an instru- 
ment for the discipline of the intelli- 
gence and character as out of the old 
branches of education ; in support of 
this view, witness quotes from the 
sixth report of the Commission on 
Scientific Instruction in reference to 
introduction of study of Science into 
public schools, page 55, section 18 ; 
also refers to the Schools Inquiry 
Commission, pp. 82 and 83; witness 
also visited Oxford, and spent some 
time there inquiring of scientific and 
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dMBical teadimoC cmineiMe whai hta 
been the ezperienoe of the ahernatiTe 
system whieh has been iotrodooed at 
Oirfdid, and thinks the eridenoe was 
almost ananimoQS to the effect that 
Seienoe has as Tet done nothing to 
prodooe a tjpe m mind that can at all 
be pot bende the old Glaancal first 
dasi man, bat has been of rerj great 
benefit in indncing a nomber of men 
to read who formeny would have been 
idle, 4182; has SMciallj to direct 
attention to the effect m the New 
Code in Scotland, the passes obtained 
for Science, gaining 4s. per head 
under the speeifie sabjecti of the 
OodflL reallj represent no training 
at all; condndes that Science re- 

S [aires a spedal Facnlty for itself; 
drther, that if introdooed into the 
Arts cooxae, it shoald not sqwr- 
sede the old literarj anbjecta, bat 
should be introdaoed as an altcma- 
tiTC, posnbly, with some of them ; and 
that greater play shoald he giren to 
Science studied witha riew to hoaoun 
in the Unireisity than with a view to 
a pass ; points out and comments 

rn the Tarious proposals made with 
Tiew of changmg the present MJL 
coum, 4188 ; reiy few obtain high 
honours in Clasnos, one reason bems 
their disoontinaance of the Glasncia 
classes to p r osecute other studies for 
the degree; the whole course in Glaa- 
flow is, in fsety too heavy and too 
long, 4184; averafle Me of Glasgow 
men when they take tM Arts degree 
is about twenty-two, 4186, 4186 ; 
suggestions for removal of the evil 
of excessiTe examination, which is 
seen to be growing up in e?ery 
UniTcnnty, 4187, 4188, 4288; with 
reference to what has been stated 
abore, witness has to lay down, with 
a view to the Arts course, the follow- 
ing principlee :— jPtrtf , as to the length 
of the course, that no cutting down 
of the course whidi would in any way 
have the effect of lowering the stand- 
ard required for a degree would be de- 
sjrsble ; weamd/y, as regards sltema- 
tires, thinks thst present coorse, just as 
it stands, has great merits, 4189, 4190. 
Instiiotion of new Facalttes or 
degrees, — Has to propose the re- 
▼ind of the B.A. degree; spedal 
benefits of the institation of a B.A« 
course wonM be these: Firat, it 
would give a shorter course in Arts : 
Mcondly, it would feed the M.A. 
degree; thirdly, it woold be a 
spedal boon to schoobnasters, law- 



yers, and others, who go through n 
conaidersbie portion of the course at 
present, and get no recognition from 
the Unimsily d baring done so ; 
fimrMjf, audi a degree might aerre 
as a prdiminaiy basis for all 
degreea ; and, ^a^i it would pre- 
sent an altematire to students wHhin 
the limits of the Arts coune. hf 
enabling them to omit some of the 
present subjects ; B.A. degree should 
not confer the franduw, 4190, 4281- 
4287 ; Tsrious proposals of a detailed 
diarscter aa to curriculum for B.A. 
d^^ee refened to, 4191; scheme 
wUch witness would propose, as the 
best and most complete^ practicsble 
for the B.A. degree, with full de- 
tails of the curriculum whidi would 
be required in order to suit Medical 
and Science students; by introduc- 
ing one Natural Sdence cbus, in 
addition to the ten now requbed, 
there would be deren dasses, out 
of which, by attendance on ei^t 
dames, with examinataona in each 
subject, a student could qualify 
himself lor the B.A. degree ; would 
hare no honours in connection with 
the degree, 4192; for the MJL 
degree without honours, the pass 
would be obtained almost exactly as 
it ia at preaent, with the altematrre 
of attending one Sdence dass in- 
stead of one Mathematical dass ; 
would also recommend that in the 
pass degree examiners should be 
allowed to say when a student paases 
with credit, end say when he merely 
passes, 4192. 

Pam for honours in M.A.— Tliinks 
it is with regard to honours that a 
change is most called for; would 
make fire departments for honours; 
the three existing ones, ClaasiCB, 
Philosophy, and Mathematics, a 
fourth in Natural Science, and a 
fifth in Law and Htetory; further 
detaOs of this scheme, 4198-^196 ; 
would make attendance Ux such a 
degree interchangeable with any 
Scotch UniTersity, with the excep- 
tion of the last year, 4197 ; witneee* 
opinion of the inducement to many 
men to take the lower degree, 4208- 
4206 ; wilnem is strongly of opinion 
thst to make Greek an optional sub- 
lect, giTing as an altematrre Modem 
LanguagiPB, wouM be a jurioua blow 
to the whole system of the CUuncal 
instruction of Scotland, 4S06-4208 • 
^Tiew further discussed, 4209- 
4229; witness, with regaid to his 
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propoflal that there should be a 
separate Faculty of Science, has no 
BuggeBtions to make as to the oon- 
Btittttion of that Faculty, 4244, 
4245. 

Entrance examinationB. — WitneBS 
puts in documents relative to entrance 
examinations, 4246 ; statisticB of the 
results of a voluntary entrance ex- 
amination, instituted by witness in 
his own class, showing that the 
greatest number of failures occurred 
among those who were above nine- 
teen years of age, 4246 ; thinks it 
would be desirable to institute an 
entrance examination, although of 
opinion that the primary and 
secondary schools, the former es- 
pecially, from the action of the 
Code, which has a tendency entirely 
to stamp out the teaching of Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, are not at 
present in a condition to send up 
the necessary number of students to 
pass such an examination ; thinks 
that its institution might prove a 
stimulus to increased effort on the 
part of the schools, or of the public 
to create better schools ; witness 
feels it, however, a difficult ques- 
tion, 4248-4250; at all events, it 
would bo desirable to institute, not 
au entrance, bat a matriculation 
examination, to be passed by the 
students entering the University 
with a view to a degree ; such an 
examination should be passed when 
the student first enters the Univer- 
sity, and no class should count for 
a degree which is attended before 
passing it ; students not passing an 
examination, or not presenting them- 
selves, should be allowed to attend 
as private students, and get such 
benefit as they could from the teach- 
ing of the class ; the professor would 
not address himself to them as 
students, and would be relieved fiom 
the necessity of lowering his teaching, 
4251, 4259, 4260; such a system 
would have to be gradually mtro- 
duced, and leniently worked at first ; 
also thinks that an exemption should 
be made at first in favour of the 
older students ; would suggest the 
age should be fixed at twenty, and 
afterwards increased to twentv-five 
or thirty, after which there should 
be no exemption; subjects witness 
would be inclined to include in the 
examination ; thinks the examiners 
should be the present examiners in 
Arts, the profesBors, along with the 



extra-mnr<il examiners and the assist- 
ants also, 4252, 4253 ; sees no objec- 
tion to the entrance examinations 
being held in local centres approved 
of by the University Court ; further, 
would take a certificate from an in- 
spector of schools that a boy had 
passed the third standard in Glassics, 
and the same in Science ; supposing 
a student failed the first year, witness 
IB of opinion he should be allowed 
to go in for the preliminary exami- 
nation for the three years' course at 
the beginning of the second year, 
4254 ; with a view to provision for 
rejected candidates at the entrance 
examination, witness has to suggest 
that tutorial classes should be estiU)- 
lished, in which students failing to 
pass might for two or three months 
attend a class in the special depart- 
ment in which they failed, and that, 
by entering in November as privato 
students, they might, if they could 
pass in say January, rehabilitate 
themselves, and be allowed to count 
the session as a session of attendance, 
4255-4258. 
Re-examined, — Constitution of Univer- 
sity Court — Witness, to put into 
shape what he said before, would give 
the Senate one additional member in 
the Court, in which case there would 
be two representatives of the Senate 
in the Court; should an election 
occur in a Faculty not represented by 
a professor in the Court, would suggest 
that instead of one of the two assessors 
of the Senate, a representative from 
the Faculty affected should be chosen 
ad hoc to serve for the purposes of 
that election ; the Rector should not, 
in witness* opinion, be a member of 
the Court if he is to appoint an 
assessor, but if he does not, be might 
sit as at present ; in addition, thinks 
it would be reasonable that the 
General Council should have one 
additional member ; in this case the 
Court would consist of eight members 
in all, 7673-7678. 

Curriculum of Arts Faculty. — 
Explanation in reference to witness' 
previous evidence as to substitution 
of a modem language for Greek in 
the curriculum of Arts; the chief 
ground of objection is, that Modem 
Languages seem to witness, as a mental 
discipline, to stand upon a totally 
different footing from Greek, and 
if they were admitted into the Uni- 
versity curriculum, they would pro- 
bably not be studied with a view to 
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coliore in the way in which Oreek ii 
■tadied; is farther of awaaa that 
Qnek is s tine qud mm of Umrenity 
edoofltioD, and that the sabstttation 
of a modem langoaffo would be the 
sabstitntion of an inferior implement 
of edneation, 7679-7681. 

Enftraooe examinations.— With re- 
ference to witness' acconnt of rolnn- 
tarjr examination of his T#^" class 
for fire years, already had before the 
Oommiuion, he has now to add the 
resnlt of the present year's eocamiDa- 
tion, jost completed ; details giren : 
ronghiy speakug, 56 per cent, of 
those who hare failed to pass would 
be rejected for the Unirersity entrance 
examination he would propose, while 
43 per cent, only would pass, 7682 ; 
witness attributes the faUureof mature 
students to their relyinff too much 
upon the recollection of the Latin 
they learned at school, and has little 
doubt that the institution of an 
entrance examination would diminish 
the failures by one half, 7.683, 7684 ; 
would specially call attention to the 
provision in Ordinance 14, paragraph 
18, which prorides that no person 
shall be an examiner who is not a 
member of a Greneral Council of a 
Scotch UniTcraity ; is of opinion that 
the Council should have power to 
choose any graduate from any Uni- 
Tersity, whether Scotch or not, to 
condttctdegree examinations; altema- 
tiTcly, the difficulty might be obviated 
br removing prohibition in section 16 
of the same Ordinance, and allowing 
the conferring of a<f eundem degrees, 
as is done on certain conditions at 
Oxford and Cambridge to graduates 
of other Universities; would not in 
such a case give the franchise with 
these degrees, 7684, 7685 ; many of 
the Snell e^bitioners who have 
graduated at Oxford would be most 
suitable ; of these, for instance, may 
be named Professor Bryce, who is 
not a member of the Glasgow General 
Council, though eminenuy fitted to 
be one, 7686-7688. 

Creation of new profemoiships. — 
Witness has a strong opinion that a 
chair of Modem Histcvy should be 
introduced, 7689. 

Provision of assistance for pro- 
fessors. — Is very much needed indeed ; 
in witness* own class there is an 
assistant, for whom Government gives 
a saUry of £100 a year ; this is too 
Uttle, and witness hss supplemented 
it liy giring £150 out of his own 



pobket; no man of the calibre rs^nirBd 
can be got for a leas som, and his use 
in looking over examination papers is 
Ttry valuable, the amount of daas 
examination work being very heavy ; 
7690, 7691, 7698-7701; statement 
of actual manner in which witneas 
works his ehws along with hia 
assistant, and its bearing upon the 
qoesUon of retaining junior cibsmb in 
the University, 7692 ; requirements 
of Oirford pass are greatly in excess 
of what is required in SooUand, 7692. 

Present prdiminarv examination. — 
This was introduced by last Com- 
mission, and is now gradually be- 
coming appreciated by the schools 
and &e country, and is wo^ng 
exactly in the way desired far the 
Commissioners; furnishes a table of 
tiie nmnbers pMsing in Latin for the 
last seven yean, which shows that the 
numbers have increased from 13 in 
1870-71 to 83 in 1876-77, while in 
Greek the passes have risen in number 
from 4 to 23, and in Mathematics 
from 8 to 19, 7693. 

Entrance examination. — Witness* 
opinion on proposal to have an 
entrance examination at end of first 
year to test entrance to the second 
class is, that it would not have the 
same eifect upon schools and students 
which a hon6Jide entrance examina- 
tion would have, 7694; for the case 
of poor students who could not pass, 
witness refers to his proposal pre- 
viously expressed, that they should 
be allowed to enter as students, and 
have a month or two in which to 
prepare and try again, the session 
oeing counted if Siey should then 
pass, 7695-7697. 

Combination of professorial and 
tutorial teaching, as introduced by 
witness in his own class ; has or- 
ganised a kind of tutorial staff from 
good former students, among whom 
the junior and senior dasses are 
divided, and do voluntary work for 
the tutor at a special hour, while he 
looks over and corrects the exerciseB, 
etc,, 7702-7704, 7706 ; of this staff, 
one holds a Eulng Fellowship of £80 
a year, and is idlowed to charge a 
special fee of lOs. 6d. from each 
student; the others are paid for 
by witneflB, 7705; of opinion that 
in Latin and Greek cusses there 
should be an aaBistant at £800 
a year, who should be a sort of 
coUei^e to the professor; and in 
addition, two or three tnton in oon- 
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nectioii with the ckun at from £60 to 
£100 each ; ahoold the fees be raised, 
OS has been proposed, then professors 
with large classes might be called 
upon to oontribute towards the pay- 
ment of the tuton, 7706 ; the Arts 
Facnltj consider it a gricTance that 
the oondact of preliminary examina- 
tions in Medicine hss benen thrown 
upon the examiners in Arts, and wit- 
ness thinks it is hard that the extra- 
mural examiners should have a number 
of papers twice a year to look oyer 
for these examinations, without any 
remuneration for their labour, 7706, 
7707. 

Length of University sessions. — ^Of 
opinion that to prolong session beyond 
present limits would be a ereat mis- 
take, both for professors and students, 
7708, 7709, 7727 ; all the objections 
against an extended single session 
tell equally against a double session, 
7716, 7722; instead of proposed 
summer session, would hare the 
work done by students under a 
tutorial system, 7710-7716 ; would, 
in fact, retain session as it is at 
present, beginning on 1st November 
and ending on 1st May, 7717-7721 ; 
the holidays are from one day before 
Christmas to one day after New 
Year's Day, and would not lengthen 
these, 7719, 7722 ; with a view to 
furnish some idea of the number of 
students who are engaged in employ- 
ment of some kind during part or all 
of the year, witness gives statistics on 
this subject ; these show that out of 
28S students only 60 are really free to 
take the whole course, while the others 
only attend certain classes; it also 
appears that the students attend 
the junior Latin and Greek classes 
from their own choice ; witness con- 
siders this a strong evidence of the 
popularity of the junior classes, 7722- 
7726 ; thinks the position of ihe pro- 
fessors in the Scotch Universities^ so 
far as regards the long vacation, is 
nuique, and renders the chairs objects 
of ambition, 7727, 7728 ; this system 
embraces the endowment of research, 
7728, 7729. 

Extra-mural teaching in Faculty of 
Arts. — Objects to its introduction, on 
the ground that it implies the intro- 
duction of competition, and is of 
Opinion that in higher education this 
principle ought not to be adopted, 
7730, 7731 ; aduHts success of extra- 
mural teaching in the Medical Faculty, 
but considers the case fundamentally 



different with the Faculty of Arts; in 
the case of Medical graduates, what 
is of most importanoe is simply the 
knowledge; TOsides, in any large 
centre of Medical teaching, there will 
always be a number of men quali- 
fied to teach Medical students ; ^ere 
is no such ffuarantee in regord to 
teachers of Latin, Greek, or Moral 
Philosophy, 7732 ; argument in fa- 
vour of extra-mural teaching, that 
it might supplement an inefficient 
professor, is, In witness' opinion, a 
weak one, such deficiency haraly being 
known, 7733 ; does not think that the 
success of the privat'docenten system 
can bear comparison with that of 
extra-mural teaching, because the 
former is strictly intra^mural, 7734 ; 
there is no special regulation of the 
University Ck)urt by which the assist- 
ant's dass is recognised as e(][uivalent 
to the professor's ; witness thmks that 
it is necessary ; in fact, the teaching 
of the assistant, to be valuable, must 
be recognised as equal to that of the 
professor; witness would extend the 
princinle of competition, and allow 
a student to take the separate parts 
of his course in any University ho 
pleases, 7736-7737 ; thinks that the 
effect of extra-mural teaching would 
be to introduce a sordid spirit into 
the whole work of the University, 
7736 ; one more point is worthy of 
notice as to extra-mural teaching — 
where the examination for the degree 
is principally on the lectures given by 
the professor, an extra-mural teacher 
could not .successfully compete with 
the professor, 7737, 7738. 

Election of University officers. — 
Thinks it might be an improvement 
if the Rector, who is elected by a 
majority of the nations, was elected 
by a majority of the cumulo vote ; at 
the same time, would not like to see 
the nations abolished as an institution 
of the University, 7739-7746 ; alter- 
natively, the OhtHana (the Glasgow 
Nation) might be divided into two, 
making five nations, 7746, 7747. 

Emolumentsand retiring allowances 
forprincipals, professors, andlecturers. 
— ^m regard to this subject, witness 
has to put before the Oommission 
the report with reference to the 
raising of class fees by jprolessors 
which was adopted by the Senate 
last year; paper in question read, 
7748; appended to this rei>ort are 
tables, showing that the raising of 
the fee in 1812 in Edinburgh, in the 
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Faculties of Medicine and Arts, was 
followed by a rise in the number of 
students, 7748-7751. 

Emoluments of professors. — ^Wit- 
ness has to point out that the emolu- 
ments of professors are in most cases 
extremely small, and are so as 
compared with those of doctors, 
architects, and lawyers who make 
anything by their profession, 7752. 

Ketirinff allowances. — ^Thinks it is 
undesirable to make the retiring 
allowance of a professor depend on 
his being incapacitated for work, 
and that teachmg for thirty years 
should imply a right on the part 
of a professor to retire with a re- 
tiring allowance, but not necessarily 
making it compulsonr that, being still 
actiye and willing, he should retire, 
7752-7755 ; would give him the full 
retiring allowance at the end of thirty 
years, 7756. 

Mode of appointment to bursaries, 
fellowships, and scholarships. — Wit- 
ness was m 1870 appointed convener 
of a committee of the Senate to 
consider the Glas^w bursaries; on 
an examination into the deeds of 
the bursaries, the committee drew up 
a report, which the Senate adopted, 
and has acted upon ever since ; sub- 
stance of said report given, 7757- 
7759; witness is of opinion that 
poverty should not bo considered 
as an element in administering a 
bursary, 7760 ; evidence in proof of 
the propriety of the total abolition 
of all private patronage rights with 
the view of throwing open the 
endowments to free competition, 
7761 ; table of statistics showing 
the position of merit attained by each 
student who has obtained a bursary, 
either by competition or selection, 
between the years 1860 and 1870, 
7761; in this table, < restricted' 
bursaries means those confined to 
certain counties, 7762; does not 
approve of giving bursaries to 
boys of certain patronymics; and 
in all cases of that kind the 
Senate odministeis these by giving 
a preference to names only ccUerU 
paribnsj under the impression that 
they are entitled to do so, 7763, 
7764; thinks that all bursaries 
should be thrown open to competi- 
tion, or where private patrons 
object to tins, the bursars appointed 
by them should have to pass some 
sort of examination, 7764-7766; 
difficulty has been found in adjudi- 



cating bursaries open to first and 
second year students from uncertainty 
as to when a student may be said to 
be in his first or second year, 7767 ; 
witness is opposed to bursaries being 
open to studraits of the second 
year ; it is another question whether 
there should not be major scholar- 
ships open to students of the third 
year, 7768 ; there are a considerable 
number of higher scholarships, or 
more properly, f eilowships, connected 
with Glasgow University, some of 
them instituted very lecentiy ; a sum 
of £20,000, left to the University by 
Mr. George Clark, of Paisley, has 
been employed to found four fcJlow- 
ships of £180 a year each, tenable 
for four years; these are given to 
graduates of less than four years 
standing — one in Mathematics, one 
in Classics, one in Mental Philosophy, 
and one in Science ; and there is a 
vacancy every year; then there are 
six others, resulting in the fact that 
every year there is at least one open 
to competition among the graduates 
in Classics, MathematicB, and Mental 
Philosophy, and to some of these the 
condition is attached that the holder 
may or shall teach in connection with 
the University, 7769, 7770 ; the ox- 
tension of tms system of obligatory 
teaching to all fellowships would be 
a great benefit both to the Univer- 
sity and the fellows, 7771 ; considers 
that the Snell exhibition has been 
a great benefit to the University of 
Glasgow, 7772 ; witness hands in 
pamphlets by Mr. Kerr and Pro- 
fessor Islay Burns advocating com- 
petition in bursaries ; also the deed 
of trust constituting the Scott 
foundation, suitable as a pattern 
for foundations of a similar kind; 
a list of the bursaries yacant this 
year, with the conditions on which 
they are to be held ; a list of the 
scholarships competed for; and also 
a list of the candidates botib for 
the bursaries and preliminary ex- 
amination, 7772 ; considers that 
Ordinance 14, No. 1, requires amend- 
ment, 7772. 

Provision for maintenance of Uni- 
versity buildings. — ^As convener of 
the house committee, witness has to 
impress upon the Commission the 
impossibility of keeping the buildings, 
etc, in proper order without proper 
funds, 7778-7776. 

RiCHABOSON, Benjamik Ward, M.D.— 
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Is a Doctor of Medicine of the 
University of St Andrews, and a 
Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, 11,572, 11,573 ; 
is a member of the St. Andrews 
University Court, and has twice been 
elected assessor for the General 
Council, 11,574, 11,575 ; is also 
President of the liondon Association 
of St. Andrews Medical Graduates, 
11,576, 11,577 ; object of that 
association described, 11,578; wit- 
ness in his evidence, which is to be 
directed to the subject of Medical 
graduation in St. Andrews, repre- 
senta the large body of Memcal 
graduates of the London St. Andrews 
Graduates Association, 11,579. 

Views in reference to admission 
to graduation, before the Ordinance 
of 1863. — Previous to that time an 
average of 72*50 gentlemen gradu- 
ated m Medicine at St. Andrews, 
from the year 1836 to 1862 inclusive, 
11,580, 11,585-11,589 (and see note 

I under 11,598) ; these all being men 
who had undergone examinations for 
diplomas in Medicine and Surgery, 
mainly in England and before the 
College of Surgeons and the Apothe- 
cariee Company; the Commissioners 
of 1863 reported against the number 
of the St. Andrews degrees, and 
comparing these with the London 
Uniyersity admissbns to the same 
degree, recommended the former 
should be limited ; witness is, with 
great respect, of opinion that 
this decision was not made on the 
strict merits of the case; is further 
of opinion that the University of 
London does not afford an equiva- 
lent opportunity to that of St. 
Andrews, inasmuch as the University 
of London insists that before candi- 
dates can come up for their degree 
they shall go through a course of 
hospital study, which implies their 
withdrawal from practice for some 
time; witness maintains this to be 
unnecessary, because these gentlemen, 
being already in practice on their 
own account, can learn everything 
they want in their own practice 
without any period of study in 
hospital ; witness is very strong on 
the character of the examination, as 

. beinff a good, sound, practical one, 
which has always been the same as 
that for the membership of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London ; and 
when witness, in 1854, passed, first in 
St. Andrews, and afterwards in the 



College of Physicians, a little later 
than that time, he found from com- 
parison of the systems of examina- 
tion, that the St Andrews examina- 
tion was the more stringent, 11,580, 
11,581, 11,640; it having been 
stated that when seventy-six were 
admitted by St Andrews annually, 
the men were of a very common 
class in | their j)rofession, witness* 
association in 1867 collected facts 
which proved that in that year there 
were no less than thirty-nine gradu- 
ates of St Andrews in the hospitals 
of London, either as teachers or 
physicians, a larger number than 
from any other body ; while in the 
provinces, graduates of St. Andrews 
were present in three Colleges, nine 
schools of medicine,* for^- three 
hospitals, nineteen county aaylums, 
while conditions of thirty-nine more 
(conditions named) were of high 
standing in various capacities, and 
lastly, there were fifty- five Fellows 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England by examination, 11,582- 
11,584; of 107 degrees granted in 
1861, it may be said that substan- 
tially the graduates came either from 
England or Ireland, 11,588-11,595 ; 
witness is of opinion that the present 
restriction against granting more than 
ten degrees per annum is not so 
good as the previous an^stem, 11,597, 
11,598; effect of this limitation 
to ten from the year 1863, discussed ; 
the CommiasionerB argued that the 
same persons could get a licence to 
practice elsewhere, but the licence 
of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, of the Koyal Colleee of 
Physicians, Edinburgh, or of the 
King^s and Queen^s Colleges of 
Physicians, Ireland, does not meet 
the case; tiie men coming to St. 
Andrews do not want the degree for 
a licence to practid^, they never did ; 
but because they want the title of 
Doctor, and without a degree they 
cannot practice as consultants, 
11,599, 11,602, 11,614-11,619; also 
calls attention to the fact that a 
great many men go elsewhere for 
degrees — to Brussels, where they 
have instituted an examination 
specially for English students, to 
America, to the Girman UniversitieB, 
and now a number go to Durham, 
which iA the rival of St Andrews, 
with the advantaffo that there is no 
residence required, and the number 
of degrees they may grant is un- 
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limited, 11,599-11,601; alteration 
witneflB has to propose is, that, in 
Tiew of his belief that there are from 
300 to 400 gentlemen at the pre- 
sent time anxious to undergo any 
examination to get the St Andrews 
degree, the restriction as to num- 
ber should be removed, and that all 
men who have been registered as 
qualified in Medicine and SurgerjTf 
and who haye been ten years m 
practice hon&JidB^ should be admitted 
without regard to number, if they 
choose to pass through the necessary 
examination, 11,602-11,606, 11,614, 
11,617, 11,641-11,645, 11,686; 
would further be wUling to in- 
dttde amongst the examiners men 
from London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
or Aberdeen, and that the exami- 
nation should be as stringent as the 
Medical Council may require, 11,604- 
11,613 ; but witness thinks the pre- 
sent examination at St. Andrews a 
satisfactory one, and nature of the 
same detailed, 11,624-11,637, 11,655- 
11,667 ; would have no objectbn to 
extend this system of granting 
degrees to persons who have been 
in practice to the whole of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland, 11,620-11,623, 
11,638-11,640; average number* of 
candidates for the degree who were 
rejected was, in 1858, one in four, 
11,646 ; cannot give present or more 
recent proportion, 11,647, 11,648, 
11,652 ; of opini(m that the degree 
should not be put up to competition, 
and ressons for this view, 11,649 ; 
it having been maintained that the 
admission to the St. Andrews 
degree does harm to the other 
Scotch Universities, in the way of 
preventing the pupils from going to 
the latter, witness' experience is 
very strong in the opposite direc- 
tion, it being that the more gradu- 
ates, properly qualified men, there 
are from St. Andrews, the larger 
will be the number of students who 
will go to the Scotch Universities, 
11,668-11,684, 11,686; has been a 
member of the University Court for 
six years; has seen one election of 
a professor, but never saw voting by 
proxy, although present at the meet- 
uig, 11,887-11,690. 

Constitution of University Court — 
Thinks the representation of the 
General Council should be increased 
by two more assevors, and that each 
faculty — ^Arts, Medicine, and Divinity 
— should be represented, 11,691- 



11,693 ; the restoration of the privi- 
lege of granting Medical degrees Is 
much desired hj the University of 
St Andrews, as well as by witness 
and the association he represents, 
11,694-11,697; the University Court 
has petitioned the Frivy Coundl on 
the subject, 11,701 ; the fee charged 
is now fifty guineas, 11,698. 

Rutherford, Professor, M.D.— Is Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh; has 
held the chair for over two years, 
9428, 9429 ; the evidence witness has 
to offer is principally upon matters 
connected with his own chair and 
with the Medical Faculty, 9428- 
9430. 

Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in the Faculty of Medicine. 
— ^Witness is anxious to have an addi- 
tion made to the present title of the 
subject taught by him, vis. * Insti- 
tutes of Medicine or Physiology;' 
would have the titie altered as * Includ- 
ing Microscopical Anatomy, Physio- 
logical Chemistry, and Physiolo^iical 
Physics ; ' witness' reason for this is 
that he finds the Professors of Ana- 
tomy, Chemistry, and Natural Philo- 
sophy somewhat encroach upon his 
province in teaching, and is tnerefore 
anxious that this Commission should 
make some authoritative statement 
that his subject includes the three 
branches named, witness beinff under 
the impression that the Greek roots 
of the term 'Physiology* mean 
literally Natural Philosophy; in 
London the Professor of Physiology 
in the various medical schools is also 
the teacher of Microsooincal Anatomy, 
and the Professor of Anatomy gives 
the Physiology of the bones, joints, 
tendons, ligaments, and muscles; 
this witness knows from having been 
in London five years, and being 
an examiner in the University (S 
London, 9431-9433 ; there is objec- 
tion to more than one teaching the 
subject of Physiology to the same 
extent; on the other hand, witness 
thinks it exj^edient that he should 
teach a considerable part of Ana- 
tomy — vii. Microscopioal Anatomy, 
and that he should be more de- 
finitely recognised as a teacher of 
that department ; so also with 
Chemistry, witness thinks that it is 
not expedient that the Professor of 
Chemistry should teach the Chemistry 
of respinStton* or that of the blood, as 
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these are tiiiiigi which witaea is 
obliged to teach in hia ooune ; again, 
in reeard to Physica, witnesB* tuition 
of Physiological Phydca should not 
be overlapped by the tuition of the 
Ph>fe88or of Natural Philosophy, 
9484 ; does not think that any objec- 
tion on the part of the Professor of 
Anatomy to witness^ suggestion would 
be reasonable, 9435, 9436; conse- 
quently is of opinion that a separate 
chair for Institutes of Medicine is 
quite a necessity, because it unites 
considerations founded on Anatomy, 
Chemistry, and Physics, which could 
not be uuited by any^other professor, 
9437-9441. 

Course of study in Medical Faculty. 
— Recommends that to section 5 
of Ordinance 5 there should be 
added the subjects of Practical 
Physiology and Practical Pathology 
as compulsory subjects, 9442-9446 ; 
with regard to Natural Philosophy, 
witness is of opinion that rather than 
it should be made part of the pre- 
liminary examination, the subject 
should remain as it is, unless a fifth 
year be added to the curriculum, 
9446-9450; is of opinion that it 
would not be advisable to make 
the curriculum fire yean; is con- 
vinced that Pathology should not be 
taken as at present, at the second of 
the professional examinations for the 
degree in Medicine, at the end of the 
student's thirdyear, and would relegate 
it to the last examiuatiDn — ^vis. the 
third at the end of the fourth year, 
9452-9486 ; with reference to a pro- 
posal that a student should pass his 
examinations in every branch immedi- 
ately he has attended the course in 
that branch, does not believe that that 
method would be found to work well, 
9453-9455. 

Expediencv of instituting new 
Faculties. — ^Thinka a separate Faculty 
of Science would be advantageous to 
the University, 9456 ; classes which 
witness would include in such a 
Facultv, 9457-9461; as regards 
Medical Faculty, does not think that 
any new chairs or lectureships are 
required, 9462-9467. 

Asristants to and apparatus for 
professoni, -«*- Witness urgently re- 
quires two aasiatants instead of 
one; has at present one assistant, 
paid £100 a year out of Univenity 
funds; this sum is too little, and 
would suggest that there should be 
two aasistantB, at £150 each, for 



witness' department ; witness at 

E resent pays an additional salary to 
is assistant, 9468, 9469; with 
regard to apparatus, when witness 
came to the University of Edinburgh 
he found his predecessor had sold all 
his own apparatus ; witness had in 
consequence to expend £1000 for 
the apparatus actually essential for 
tuitbn, 9470; in order to provide 
for class expenses, and for the pur- 
chase of apparatus, would require 
£150 a year, 9471 ; at present wit- 
ness gets £50 a year, in addition to 
which he spends £110 a year, 9471, 
9472. 

Length of University sessiona — 
Thinks it is inexpedient to change 
the time of commencement and end- 
ing of the winter and summer sessions 
in the Medical Faculty, 9473 ; thinks 
that it would not be judicious to raise 
the fees till the new buildings are 
erected, and opinion as to how any 
increase of fees should be regulated 
in the several Faculties, 9477-9479, 
9484. 

Extra-mural teaching.— While wit- 
ness is of opinion that extra-mural 
teaching is, on the whole, a benefit, 
it would not be advisable to allow 
the students to take all their classes 
outside the University, 9480, 9481 ; 
thinks that if extra-mural teaching 
were introduced into the Faculty of 
Arts many students would, to save 
themselves trouble, prefer a system 
of * cramming' to that higher tuition 
which alone is education, 9482. 

Sandebs, Professor W. R., M.D. — 
Has been Professor of General Path- 
ology in the University of Edinburgh 
since 1869, 4261, 4262. 

Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in the Faculty of Medicine. 
— Would propose leaving out, or 
making optional, as a part of the 
Medicfd course, the Elements of 
Mechanics in the preliminary exami- 
nation, and making Natural Philo- 
sophy a compulsory class, 4263- 
4266, 4280, 4281 ; would add Prac- 
tical Physiology and Pathology to the 
classes which require to be attended, 
4267-4270; thinks the courses of 
Clinical Medicine and SurgeiT should 
each extend over nine instead of over 
six months as at present; for what is 
at present indicated in the statutes, 
sec. 5 par. 3 fp. 164 of the Calen- 
dar), would substitute a course of 
Practic«l Pharmacy in the University, 
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4272-4279 ; as to professional exami- 
naiioD, of opiDion that the present 
arrangement, by which the subjects 
of Chemistry, Botany, and Nataral 
History are examined in at the end 
of the second year, is an objectionable 
arrangement, and that those subjects 
shoald be got over in the first year at 
the latest, so as to leaye the remain- 
ing three years, which are short 
enough, for the other subjects, 4282- 
4284; suggestion as an altematiye, 
that a student should be allowed to 
present himself for examination on 
any subject of his curriculum at the 
first meeting of examiners after he 
has complete the required course of 
instruction in the subject ; further, 
that he might, at his option, present 
himself for one of seTend subjects of 
examination at one time, 4284-4289 ; 
would suggest, as to the qualifica- 
tions for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, that some alteration should 
be made in regard to position 
of the Languages and Philosophi- 
cal subjects that are now requirea for 
that degree, 4290; nature of altera- 
tions suggested, 4291-4295; is of 
opinion that the technical terms in 
Medicine implying a knowledge of 
Greek are very insignificant, but that 
the Gieek required before the candi- 
date takes the M.A. degree is of a 
much higher class, 4296 ; is of opinion 
that it would be better that the Arts 
examination for the M.D. degree 
should take place before commencing 
professional study at all, 4297-4804, 
4306 ; would make the Doctorate of 
Medicine depend upon the specialty 
of certain Ihnited subjects worked up 
to a high degree, 4305 ; proposition 
that the higher degrees in Medicine 
should be two in number — a Doctor 
in Medicine and a Doctor in Surgery ; 
and that for these higher degrees a 
very superior examination in Medicine 
and Surgery respectively should be 
held, along with the thesis, and would 
make these two degrees separate alto- 
gether, 4306, 4307; would allow 
candidate to take either the degree 
of M.D. or that of Doctor of Surgery ; 
the latter would be described as 
Gh.D. ; a similar distinction obtains 
in France, the difference there bemg 
described as Docteur en Medicifie and 
Docteur en Chimrgie, 4308-4315; 
were there a lower degree in Arts, 
such as B.A., would make it com- 
pulsory on MediGid students to take 
that degree, 4316-4324; of opinion 



that a better arrangement than the 
present Arts preliminary examination 
would be an equivalent ' leaving ex- 
amination * at the end of public school 
course, 4325, 4326 ; altematively, 
thinks the same thing could be 
worked out to a considerable extent 
by University local examinations, 
such as those of Edinburgh at pre* 
sent; is also of opinion, in view 
of the fact that German and French 
have in Uie present day to a great 
extent taken the place of Latin as a 
means of scientific intercourse among 
the medical men of Europe, that these 
languages should now be msisted upon 
as an essential part of Medical educa- 
tion, 4327 ; does not think that the 
examination of a studdit in Chemistry, 
Botany, &e., at the end of the fint 
year, would be likely to result in his 
forgetting them before the end of his 
course, 4328, 4329 ; does not think 
that a percentage of marks for work 
in classes could be advantageously 
substituted for the written examina- 
tion at the end of the course for the 
degree, 4330-4334. 

Kew professorships or lectureships 
in Faculties. — In Arts Faculty there 
should be a Professor of Modern 
Languages, 4336, 4337 ; this woukl 
also be available, and is necessary, for 
the Medical preliminary examination, 
4338-4342; is further disposed to 
recommends professorship in witness* 
own department of Clinical Medicine, 
4348-4349 ; would not, however, 
make such professorship an exclusive 
one, but of opinion that, while there 
should be a sufficient endowment for 
it, the teaching of Clinical Medicine 
should be left perfectly open, 4350- 
4354 ; and would permit me student 
to take his nine months either in the 
University or with any teacher recog- 
nised outside, 4355-4357 ; of opinion 
that it would be a great advantage 
to have lectureships in connection 
with the Medi<»d Faculty in special 
snbiects, such as eye diseases, diseases 
of the ear, venereid diseases, insanity, 
and various other subjects, and thinks 
that for these a small endowment 
would be a very desirable thing, and 
would make attendance on these 
lectures voluntary, under a consoit- 
ing arrangement between the pro- 
fessor and the lecturer, that the 
former would omit the latter*s 
special subject from his general 
course as far as he could do so, 
4358-436a 
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Apparatus and aaBistantB in connec- 
tion with the chidra in Faculty of 
Medicine. — ^The want of these is great 
in the University at present, and there 
is an absolute necessity for a properly 
qualified and sufficiently paid staff of 
assistants, as well as a large additional 
amount of apparatus, 4369; class 
museums wouM also be required to 
a considerable extent, 4370 ; witness 
has at present a class assistant and 
laboratory assistant for practical 
teaching in the scientific branches 
of Morbid Anatomy, Histology with 
the aid of a microscope, 4371-4376 ; 
necessity for an incressed grant to 
defray expenses of properly qualified 
assistants ; for witness assistants the 
College grants £100, which witness 
has to supplement by grant from his 
own fun<u of £100 ; considers for each 
assistant there should be a grant of 
£200 a year, 4377-4380 ; in addition 
to the scientific classes, the practical 
classes also require apparatus and 
assistance; for instance, in Clinical 
Medicine an endowment for a tutor 
who could instruct students in 
technical methods of examining 
patients, and in analysing morbid 
secretions, is much required ; such 
teaching as he could devote his whole 
time to could not be overtaken by 
the professor ; great advantage has 
afaready accrued from the employment 
of a clinical tutor, and definition of 
his uses and duties, 4382--4391. 

University buildings and museums. 
— Present buildings are much cramped 
for room for laboratoriesand museums, 
but if plans of new buildings are 
carried out there will be ample ac- 
commodation, 4381, 4382. 

Extra-mural teaching in Medical 
Faculty. — ^Thinks that if professors' 
chairs were sufficiently endowed, 
teaching should be thrown entirely 
open to extra-mural competition, 
except with the restriction that com- 
petency of teachers should be ascer- 
tained by an examining board ; is, 
however, of opinion that one year's 
attendance on University classes 
should be required for a degree as at 
present, 4392-4397. 

Emoluments and retiring allow- 
ances of professors. — Greneral im- 
pression is that professors in Medical 
Facolty ought to be endowed to ex- 
tent of about £400 a year, in which 
witness concurs, but thinks it would 
be fair to regnUte the amount of 
endowment according to the probable 



amount of fees to be derived from 
the class, 4S98-i405 ; chairs which 
may or may not have private practice, 
besides their professorial income, con- 
sidered, 4406-4414 ; alternative pro- 
posal of throwing the fees into a 
common fund considered; might be 
avaiUble under some circumstances, 
but generally witness does not think 
it would be acceptable to the professor 
in receipt of a large income, 4419- 
4428 ; m regard to retiring allow- 
ances, is of opinion that the minimum 
of retiring allowances should be £300 
or perhaps £400 a year ; at present it 
mav be very much less, 4415-4418. 

Conditions of tenure of fcdlowsbips 
and scholarships. — ^Thinks there might 
be considerable advantage to the 
University if some of the fellowships 
and scholarships had duties attached 
to them ; to those, for instance, which 
cmj a salary for several years it 
might be a condition that the holders 
should prosecute original research in 
the laboratories or otherwise in order 
to get the sum attached to them ; 
further, that others might imply 
teaching as part of the conditions, 
and they might hold lectureships or 
be appointed assistants to professors, 
4429-4436; would have others open 
to allow fellows to go abroad and 
increase their knowledge in other 
schools, 4437, 4438. 

Financial jposition and administra- 
tion of the Universities. — ^Would like 
much if there were a reserve fund 
for promotion of new branches of 
inquiry, by offering prizes, instituting 
spedal lectures, or prosecuting spedid 
branches of research, 4439-4442. 

Course of University instruction. — 
Witness has to suggest that it would 
be well if there were some means <rf 
revising the course of University 
instruction from time to time, to 
adjust it to the advance of knowledge, 
and make known the wants of the 
University in regard to new chairs 
and courses of instruction; thinks 
this might be done by the deans of 
the various Faculties reporting from 
time to time to the University Council 
such changes as they might deem 
necessary, 4443-4447. 

Sellar, Professor, Edinburgh. — Is 
Professor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and was ap- 
pointed in 1863, 6930, 6931; was 
previously Professor of Greek at St. 
Andrews from 1859, and had before 
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then aotad bb anittint both to the 
PiofoflBor of Greek in St Andrews 
and to the late Profeaorof Hnmanity 
in Glasgow, 6982 ; waa a itadent for 
four yean at Glasgow, and went 
afterwards to Oxford, 6938. 

Course of study for graduation in 
Arts. — Thinks there should be more 
freedom, especially in the latter part 
of the course, by the introductioo of 
certain optional subjects, and by 
greater encouragement being given 
to high attainments in some branches 
of stody, by giving candidates the 
option of omitting certain of the 
present subjects ; has further to pro- 
pose tiiat, while the ordinary pass for 
the last examination should be given 
as at present, there should be an 
option of taking honours either in one 
m the three existing subjects, or in 
one erf two others to be substituted 
for any two subjects, or any single 
department required at present; is 
also of opinion that there should be 
three classes of honours — the first and 
second to imply distinction, and the 
third somewhat above the ordinary 
pass, 6935-6987; with reference to 
the honours department of Natural 
Bdenoe, has to suggest that the 
degree of Baebelar of Science should 
be regarded as equivalent to that of 
M.A.; considerB present preliminary 
examination for Science degree too 
elcanentary, and does not think it 
would be too much to ask candidates 
to pass such an examination in Classics 
as u required for a threeyears^ curri- 
culum, or, as an alternative, an 
examination in either Logic or Moral 
Philosophy; would like to see esta- 
blished new departments of study, 
via.: 1. History, including the sub- 
jecta taught in Edinburgh University 
l^ the Professor of Political Economy, 
by the Professor of History and Con- 
stitutional Law, and by the Professor 
of Public Law; 2. Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology, 6988-6941; thinks 
that it is of considerable importance 
that pass examinations should be held, 
as far as powible, in October, and 
would hold the final examination 
bef oro graduation in April ; reasons 
for tiiis opinion further explained, 
6941-6948, 6966, 6967. 

Expediency of instituting new de- 
grees in Facully of Arts.— ^ far as 
regards EcUnbiugh, does not think 
the reinstitntion of B.A. degree is 
required, or that it would be advisable; 
^ere may be more demand for it in I 



Aberdeen or Glasgow, but witness 
thinks tiiat giving B.A. degree would 
tend to lessen number who now go 
forward to M. A., and who accordingly 
come up prepared to pass the exa- 
mination for the three years* curri- 
culum, 6947 ; proportion of those 
who so pass to the whole number of 
studento in Arts, also proportion of 
the whole students who actually take 
degree of M.A., 6948-6961. 

Entrance examinationa. — Is in- 
clined to think that the time has 
come when some change from present 
junior University classes is necessary ; 
there are two forms which this change 
might take^^ither the establishment 
of an entrance examination, to be 
passed b^ all entering the junior 
classes with a view to graduation, or 
by leaving the junior fflnnsiw entirely 
open, as tiiey are, but not including 
them as part of the curriculum, to 
require every one to pass examina- 
tions for three years' course beforo he 
is regarded aa a student qualified for 
graduation ; those exempted on the 
ground of age wishing to graduate 
diould be required to pass a similar 
examination in the course of the 
sessun, 6952-6968 ; some stetistics 
of an experimental entrance examina- 
tion, institated at St. Andrews be- 
tween 1854r^8, 6973. 

Length of University sessions. — 
Thinks the time of work before 
Christmas is too short, and would 
b^n teaching, say, in the middle of 
0(^ber, occupying the earlier part 
of that month with examinations, and 
continue the teaching somewhat later 
on in April, 6966, 6967. 

Extra-mural teaching in Faculty of 
Arte.- Judging by witoess' own sub- 
ject, is of opinion that extra-mural 
teaching would tend, by the competi- 
tion created, to merely training the 
student in the exact work in which 
he is to be examined, and so deteriorate 
the quality of the present profesaorial 
teaching; but co-operation within 
the University, with better remunera- 
tion to assistants, would be preferable 
to extra-mural teaching, 6968. 

Mode of appointment to bursaries. 
— ^There are few open bursaries in 
Edinburgh, but the few there are 
produce a good competition and 
an excellent effect on the teaching 
of our best schools ; more open bur- 
saries are much required, and the 
foundation of new ones perfectly open 
would have a more powerful effect 
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than anything else on the higher 
BchoolB, 6969-6972. 

New Facnliy.— Thinks a Faculty 
of Science might be institnted in con- 
neetion with the development of 
Scienoe degrees, 6973. 

Bewell, Mr. Wiluam. — Has been 
schoolmaster of the pariah of East- 
wood for the last twenty-two years ; 
has attended a University, but is not 
a graduate, 5880-5882; witness oomes 
to be examined in consequence of a 
suggestion by the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland, of which witness is 
a member, and is accompanied by 
Mr. Smith, the secretary, 5883, 5884. 

Entrance examinations. — Believes 
there should be an entrance examina- 
tion, and that it should be made an 
exclusive test of the right to attend 
the University; but looking to the 
condition of Uie schools throughout 
the country, — elementary and se- 
condary, — it should not be too heavy, 
at first ; would propose that entrants 
should be able to read Latin with 
tolerable accuracy, translate sunple 
sentences into Latin, and also have a 
knowledffe of the elements of Greek 
and Ma&ematics, 5885-5890, 5894- 
5896; proposal further discussed, 
5900, 5910, 5912-5916; witness 
would not approve of an entrance 
examination of a somewhat more 
severe kind bein^ instituted, which 
any student oommg up to the Uni- 
versity might pass, ana if he did so, 
go into this senior classes of Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, while those 
who failed to pass should be sent to 
the juniw classes, 5892, 5898, 5897, 
5898; witness thinks that it would 
be difficult to apply a regulation to 
the effect that an entrance examina- 
tion should only be required from 
students going on to take a degree, 
5899, 5900 ; would not dose Uni- 
veroity to those who merely come to 
attend special classes as amateur 
students or jprivate pupils, 5901- 
5909; of opmion that the schools 
under the present system cannot 
produce the same class of students as 
used to be produced by the parish 
schodhnasters previous to 1861, or 
even up to the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act, 5910, 5911 ; believes that 
if encouragement were given by 
School Bowrds and l^ the Oode the 
same results coidd be produced now as 
in former years, 5917. 

Ezpedieney of instituting new 



degrees in Faculty of Art6.-«-Teacher8 
are anxious that there should be a 
Faculty of Education, both aa ex- 
pedient in itself and as a necessary 
complement to the chairs of Education 
which have already been instituted 
in two of the Universities, and which 
should also be instituted in Glasgow 
and Aberdeen, 5918, 5920 ; number 
of chairs which should be included 
in this Faculty, 5919, 5920 ; makes 
this proposal with a view to eni^bling 
the Universities to confer a degree 
upon persons who are pursuing 
eoucation as a science and practical 
art, so as to suit teachers of the 
ordinary public schools and schools 
of higher grade, 5921-^924 ; would 
also provide that in the examinations 
there should be assessors from the 
bodjr of teachers, 5925 ; is further of 
opinion that thero ought to be in 
every parish at least one school where 
the children of the middle and work- 
ing classes could obtain an education, 
at a moderate fee, fitting them for 
going into profesnonal iSe, if they 
liked to take it, 5926 ; this school- 
masters* degree should for the higher 
class public schools represent an 
amount of attainment in soholarBhip 
as high as that of the M. A. degree ; 
for the ordinary public schools some- 
thing less should be required, 5927 ; 
proposals as to means of testing the 
teaser's power of teaching in giving 
him this degree, 5930, 6931. 

Length of University sesaiona. — 
Would suggest that, if possible, there 
should be evening classes in connec- 
tion with the Univ^sities, attendance 
on which would qualify for a degree, 
to be taught by the profesMrs or l^ 
the aasiBtant professors, 5932-5987 ; 
thinks it would be of import- 
ance if there were short summer 
sessions, with a course of lectures 
qualifying for a degree, 5938--5941 ; 
thinks arrangements might be made 
embracing the school vacation as a 
part of the period, by which school- 
masters might take advantage of such 
summer couraes, 5944-5948 ; to avoid 
difficulty as to counting time ot sum- 
mer sessions, has to sugoest that if 
the winter session counted two terms 
the summer might count one, 5942, 
5943. 

Extra-mural teaching in Faeulty of 
Arts. — Oonsiden it would be ad- 
vantageous if extra-mural teachers, 
licensed by the Univeisitieis were 
reeognised in subjects qualifying for 
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a degree ; and if these were resident 
in various towns, to which school- 
masters could come, the latter might 
qualify themselves to pass the 
examination by attendance in or 
near their locality, 6949 - 5954 ; 
farther, thinks that, with the pre- 
scribed attendance on extra-mural 
lecturers, two years* attendance 
on the Unirersitj, instead of four, 
might be sufficient for the M.A. 
degree, 5953. 

Mode of appointment to bursaries. 
— Thinks that bursaries should be 
obtained as far as possible by com- 
petition, and that presentatiim bursars 
should pass a general bursary exami- 
nation, 5955, 5956; difficulty of 
enforcing latter proposal discussed, 
5957-5965; in connection with this 
subject, it would be very valuable if 
in Scotland small local bursaries were 
attached to schools, to enable the 
children of poor parents to pursue 
their education further in the same 
school; witnees can instance cases 
where a £5 bursary has kept a boy 
at school for two or three years, and 
enabled him to go off to the tlniyersity 
direct from the parish and other 
schools ; but witness would strongly 
deprecate the creation of bursaries to 
promote bursars from the parish to a 
secondary school, 5966-5972. 

Shaihp, Principal. — Is Principal of the 
United GoUege of St. Salvator and 
St Leonard, in the University of St. 
Andrews; was appointed in 1868; 
before that was Prolessorof Hunumity 
in tiie same College from the begin- 
ning of 1861, 1013-1017. 

(>)nstitution and powers of the 
Univeraty Court — University Court 
of St Andrews consists of six mem- 
bers ; witness is not a member, 1018, 
1019; thinks it would be well that 
the General Council should have one 
more member in the University Court, 
1020, 1021 ; also thinks it would be 
desirable that the Principal of the 
United College should be a member 
of the Court; witness means the 
holder of the office for the time, and 
irrespective of himself, 1022; would 
desire that the Court should meet a 
little more frequently, which, perhaps, 
might be accomplished by an addition 
to uie number being made, 1026, 1027. 

Constitution of Senatus described, 
1023-1025. 

Functions of Greneral Council. — 
Does not see any great call for alter- 



ing their functions, either by giving 
them the power of adjournment or 
by increaatng their powers, 1028- 
1032. 

Course of study and regulations for 
graduation in Faculties. — ^Thinks the 
present course of study in Arte ia too 
rigid, and that it attempts to cover 
too much ground ; is favourable to 
specialising the subjects for degree, 
allowing eminence in one branch to 
count, instead of comparative medi- 
ocrity in three great branches ; but 
would make it an imperative condition 
that a preliminary baaLs of discip- 
linary study should be insisted on, 
and that every candidate, before being 
allowed to pass into specialties, shouB 
be obliged to pass an examination in a 
certain amount of Language, Matibe- 
matics, and elemente of Lqgic; no 
Metaphysics nor Psychology, but 
the elements of common Logic, 
1083 ; if students did not pass their 
examination till the end of their first 
year, they should certainly attend 
the classes in the above named sub- 
jecte, 1034 ; in speakinff of Language, 
witness would certainly have Latin 
and Greek, apd as there are Hebrew 
chairs, would also add Hebrew ; not 
for the common pass, however, but 
for honours in the Language depart- 
ment, and thinks it would be de- 
sirable in some cases to interchange 
it with Modem Languages ; witness 
has lately been giving attention 
to the Oxford examination studies; 
thinks that in Scottish Universities, 
after securing a preliminary basis, 
students might specialize and bifur- 
cate or trifurcate into something like 
the following: — (1) Language, (2) 
Mathematics, (3) Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, (4) rhysical and Natural 
Sciences, and (5) History; with 
reference to the latter, the want of 
History seems the greatest defect 
in all Scoteh education, both in 
Universities and schools, 1035; 
merits and practicability of this pro- 
posal discussed, 1036-1052; thinks 
that the Ordinances, as they at 
present stand, cast the curriculum a 
little too loose, leaving too much in 
the option of the stu&nte as to the 
rotation in which they take their 
classes, and suggestion for rectifying 
this defect, 1053. 

Expediency of introducing an en* 
trance exammation. — Thinks, on the 
whole, it would be desirable; when 
witness first went to St Ajidrews 
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there was a very moderate entrance 
examination then in existence there, 
but as it was found to frighten the 
students away, and other Universities 
did not have it, it was dropped, 
1054-1056 ; is aware that there is a 
bursary examination at Aberdeen, 
and that it has acted in a very good 
way, 1057-1059 ; with reference to 
witness' remarks as to an entrance 
examination, has to add, that if a 
lad above sixteen or seventeen was 
plucked, he should have another 
opportunity about the middle of the 
session of trying again, when if he 

Eassed, the session should count for 
im; every one below sixteen who 
failed to pass should be sent back to 
school, 1060-1064 ; a Science degree 
has lately been instituted at St. 
Andrews, very much upon the same 
plan as the degree in Edinburgh ; it 
has never yet come into play, this 
being the first year of its appearance 
in the Calendar, 1065. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Havenever 
had anything at St Andrews in the 
shape of extra-mural teaching ; pro- 
posal to institute a school of Science 
in Dundee in connection with St 
Andrews University ; a history of 
the whole movement, drawn up by 
witness, and read by him, with 
relative pamphlet and reports, handed 
in, 1069; assuming a separate 
Faculty ojf Science were established 
in Dundee, further opinions of wit- 
ness as to matriculation, curri- 
culum, and status of students in 
St. Andrews University, diiscussed, 
1070-1104. 

Length of University sessions. — Is 
a point for consideration, whether 
the session should not commence in 
beginning of October, go on till 
ChriBtmas, then, leaving the month 
of January free, start again in be- 
ginning of February, and go on till 
end of May ; is decidedly of opinion 
that a summer session, or an ex- 
tended session of nine months, would 
be undesirable, 1105-1107. 

Mode of presenting and electing 
University officers. — Eector is ap- 
pointed by an open poll of students, 
1108; with respect to appointment 
of professors, there are three chairs 
in St Andrews in the patronage of 
private patrons ; witness gave strong 
evidence on this matter before 
the Endowed Schools Commission, 
and wishes to repeat all then said 
with increased emphasis, and has 



seen serious evils arising in the Uni- 
versity from that cause, 1109 ; as a 
remedy, would deprive the patrons 
of the patronage, and give them 
compensation if they claimed it, 
1110-1112. 

New chsdrs or lectureships. — ^The 
necessity for these is contingent 
upon the success of the Dundee 
scheme; wishes the Commission 
would take away the name * Civil 
History' from the Natural History 
chair, leaving the latter, the subject 
of the lectures, as the title, 1113- 
1116. 

Emoluments and retiring allow- 
ances of professors. — Emoluments of 
professors in St Andrews are in- 
adequate, and are considerably below 
what they were estimated at by 
the late Commission; in proof of 
this, return made to the Treasury 
at Christmas 1875, showing esti- 
mated and actual amount received 
by the several chairs upon an 
average of the preceding three 
years, 1117; causes of diminution 
of income largely attributable to 
daimfl made upon University with 
respect to teinds by the Crown Re- 
ceiver for the Woods and Forests, 
1118; the decrease of some pro- 
fessors' emoluments is owing to the 
decrease of students, 1128 ; die prin- 
cipals, too, find their incomes in- 
adequate ; witness has several times 
applied to the Treasury for a house, 
or in lieu, rent for a house, and he is 
the only principal in Scotland with- 
out a residence: the Treasury have 
referred witness application to this 
Commission, 1119 ; the Principal of 
St Mary's College has a house, 
1120, 1121 ; witness' income, as 
returned for three years, was £550, 
and has not decreased, 1122-1127. 

Double principalship in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. — Witness 
cannot say that he thinks it advan- 
tageous to have the double principal- 
ship ; there should only be one, hav- 
ing supreme superintendence of both 
Colleges; would leave the Divinity 
professor primarius with all the 
emoluments, house, and everything 
else ; and further, arranging that if 
witness should leave or die before 
Principal TuUoch, the latter should 
have tne office, but that after he is 
gone it should lapse to the Principal 
of the United CoUege, 1129-1134; 
witness is of opinion that the mini- 
mum salary a professor i^ould receive 
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cmght to be at least £600, 1185- 
1187. 

Retiring allowuioes of fpfofeMon. 
^-•The sjBtem is at praMnt almost in- 
cmratiTe, a man haring to wait 
thirty yean before he gets the fall 
amount, and two-thiids is so small 
an amonnt that UnirerBity Ooorts 
shrink from suggesting that a pro- 
feasor should retire, either from in- 
efBciency or defioienoy ; if the retir- 
ing allowance could be got sooner, 
and if it could be raised somewhat 
abore two-thirds, the men would be 
more willing to take advantage of it, 
118S^1141. 

Bursaries. — Of the St. Andrews 
bursaries, the Calendar sa^ there are 
eighty-one bursaries, varying in value 
from £6 to £50; of these, four or 
five are annually in the hands of the 
United College, and a few in the 
hands of the University; these are dis- 
posed ot by competition ; although 
witness does not consider private 
patronage to burHaries so objection- 
able as private patronage to chairs, 
thinks it would be a good thing if 
the^ also were transnorred to the 
Umversity; has to ask the opinion of 
the Commission on a point of aifficulty 
which has arisen in regard to the 
Kamsay bursary; the College inter- 
pret Ordinance 10 of last Commission 
to mean, that the holder of this 
bursary must take his degree, and the 
College have always withheld the last 
yearns payment until the holder gradu- 
ated, in some cases giving him a year 
or two to do so; to this the present 
Sir Alexander Ramsav has demurred, 
and wishes the student to get the 
bursary without graduation, 1142-- 
1147. 

Univenrily buildings. — There is 
urgent need for an additional build- 
ing for the use of the library; it 
would take from £8000 to £10,000 to 
do the thing rs it ought to be done ; 
hopes that Qovernment will mtlke 
some grant, at one time they were 
willing to give one half, 1148, 1149 ; 
there is a well-furnished museum, but 
the specimens belong partly to a 
society in St. Andrews and partly to 
the University, 1150; the buildings 
are kept up by Government, 1151. 

Entrance examinations. — ^Were an 
entrance examination adopted, wit- 
ness would have simply a passage of 
Viml or Horace, or even go as low 
as CisBsar, but would require accurate 
translatioa and knowledge of gram- 



mar ; perhaps also a tunple pieea of 
EnglJsn and Latin ; in Greek, sueb a 
IxHw as the Anabasis of Xenophon ; 
and in Mathematics say the first two 
books of Ennlid; this f or a b^inning, 
and as Uie secondary schools impnyve, 
it might be heightened ; the primary 
schods are at present in a transition 
state, and secondary education is, at 
least according to the experience of 
the Fife and Kinross teaeners, soing 
to the wall, and the getting of the 
children up to the standards is now 
their whole aim, and occupies all their 
time, 1152-1157 ; as an examining 
body, would have a boaid at each 
University, with representatives firom 
all the four Universities on the ex- 
amining board, 1158-1163. 

Apparatus and assistance. — Of sums 
paid from the general fond of the 
University for [apparatus and other 
class purposes, witness furnishes a 
detailed note, showing an expenditure 
of £343 in the year 1875-76, 1163, 
1164. 

Simpson, Professor, £dinbur^.^-Is 
Professor of Midwifery and Diseases 
of Women and Children in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; was appointed 
in 1870, 7854, 7855. 

Course of study^— Thmks Medical 
stodents should be induced to pur- 
sue an Arts course before beginuine 
the Medical ; in order to this, would 
modify Arts degree examination, so 
as to include some of the Natural 
Sdenoes as alternative with some of 
the subjects now required, 7858-7867; 
think this would induce many to go 
in for M.A. ; it would diminish the 

Sressure of study for the Mediesl 
egree, and give greater scope for 
the Medical curriculum proper, 7861- 
7864; present requirements ci the 
Arts degree are too high in direetioDS 
that give no special training for 
Medical work, 7871 ; but one of the 
Classical Languages, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and one of the 
other philosophfes or science should 
be retained, 7864 ; Greek desirable, 
but not indispensable, 7866; would 
not put this course in place of the 
present entrance examination, 7869, 
7870 ; for students who have not 
graduated, and who enter under pe- 
sent conditions, provision shoula be 
made for passing in Botany, Chem- 
istry, and Natural History, beiore the 
second winter session; they should 
be allowed to pass in whatever sub- 
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jecifl they hare finlabed before begin- 
Ding a DOW BeMion ; reafloiM for this, 
7872-7875; candidateB paj £5, 6a. 
more for the O.M. diploma than for 
the M.B. oaljj but tne examination 
is the Bame; ahonld be a distinct 
examination for the CM. degree, 
which is required for public appoint- 
ments, 7875-7880 ; desirable to hare 
an authorised order of taking the 
olasses ; all should pass in Saence 
before beginning Medicine; a dis- 
pensation would be giren to those 
partly taught at other instituiionB, 
7880-7888. 

New profesBorshipB.'-No new chair 
at present, but desirable to hare a 
lecturer on Insanity, or Professor of 
Piactioe of Medicine might give it as 
a special course ; reasons, 7890-7898 ; 
Clinical teaching is now competent 
to any professor, but should always 
be attacned to chairs of the Practice 
of Medicine, Pathology, Materia 
Medica, and Midwifery and Diseases 
of Children ; two of these should be 
in infirmary at one time, dividingthe 
clinical students between them ; rro- 
fessor of Midwifery should have one 
of these sections of students in his 
ward once a week, 7898-7897 ; there 
is no direct UniTersity prorision for 
clinical teaching of Midwifery ; after 
the injQrmary ward for this purpose 
was closed, the Lying-in Hospital was 
started; the University Professor of 
Midwifery was ordinary physician and 
director, now he is ex officio only one of 
four, and can teach dinically only three 
months in the year, 7897-7901 ; the 
Unirerstty ought to secure an interest 
in the direction of this institution as 
in the infirmary, where its professors 
teach clinically all the year, 7901, 
7902; doubtful whether Lying-in 
Hospital will be connected with in- 
firmary when the new buildings are 
occupied ; not customary or desirable 
to have a lying-in ward in a general 
hospital ; Professor of Midwifery in 
foreign schools is generally director 
of the lying-in institution, 7908- 
7906 ; Edinburgh Maternity Instiut- 
tion is small and poor ; £5889 are in 
hand towards a new one ; should be 
at least £10,000; UniTersily might 
help, and (Government make a grant, 
with the proviso that the University 
Profeawr of Midwifery iriiould have 
a ward, 7906-7918. 

Length of seaalons^ — ^Present ar- 
rangement good, 7918, 7914. 

Recognition of extra-mural teach- 



ing.— Clasaea of extea-mural Isetorers 
are in name, in subjeotB, and usually 
in time, same as Univeitity, 7888; 
witness approves of present Edin- 
burgh system, reoognlsmg this teach- 
ing, if students show they have paid 
the same fees as those of correspond- 
ing University classes; thinks the 
other Universities should maintain 
the same condition, 7915-7917 ; Edin- 
burgh fee is £4, 4b. ; extra-mimd 
lecturers teach students for a oolleffe 
diploma at £8^ 5s., along with the 
£4, 4s. University men; a student 
graduating at Glasgow is required 
only to have paid as much as Glas- 
gow fee — ^£3, 8s. ; there should be an 
inter-University arrangement on this 
point, 7917-7982. 

Emoluments of professors. — The 
most clamant case is that of exami- 
ners in Clinical Medicine, now doing 
gratuitous work, and the hardest we 
have; the University Act provided 
each professor £100 a-year for ex- 
amining in his own deputment ; but 
nothing was provided forthe additional 
work which falls upon those who have 
to examine dinioJly; they should 
have a special fee in respect ol this, 
7982-7941 ; with regard to the re- 
quirements of his own chair, witness 
refers and adheres to his returns to 
the Duke of Devonshire's Commission, 
7941-7944. 

University buildings. — Crying evil 
that the Edinburgh buildings have no 
convenience whatever for ordinary 
decency; not aware that any repre- 
sentation has been made to ite Uni- 
versity authorities, 7945-7948. 

Small, John, M.A.— Is Chief Librarian 
in Edinburgh University ; appointed 
assistant in 1847, and chief m 1854, 
5771, 5772. 

Condition of libraries. — Staff con- 
sists of four assistants and boy, 5778, 
5774 ; two departments, the borrow- 
ing and the reading-room, which 
accommodates 160 at a time, and is 
full during session; funds are set 
apart yearly to supplv it with books 
for consultation, duphcates and trip- 
licates requiring to be often replaced, 
lexicons worn almost to shreds, 5775- 
5781 ; restrictions and alleged sriev- 
anoes about the use of books not m the 
reading*room, 5781-5784, 5789-5794; 
always one assistant in the readinff- 
room; no student allowed to hdp 
himself to books, 5785-5789 ; in the 
borrowing department nomben al- 
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loved are fixed by Ordinance — ^pro- 
fenora, 25 Tola, at a time ; afisistanta, 
10; membera of General Council and 
Maatera of Arte under age, 4 ; atudenta, 
2, 5797 ; Univeraitj aubacribea £52, 
10a to Meaara. fidmonaton & Douglaa 
to lend new booka, chiefly of biography 
and trayel, no norela, 5797-5803; 
grievance to aupply 4 yola. to Maatere 
of ArU under age, 5803-5807 ; booka 
are not aent out aa a rule; may be 
taken far out of town; membera of 
Council may retain them fourteen 
daya during aeaaion, and a month in 
aummer, 5^7-5810 ; committee have 
fully conaidered whether different 
Unireraitiea might hare a common 
interest in the librariea, but diaap- 
proTcd; reasons, 5810, 5811; fund 
for the purchase of booka is £800 
yearly, mmua aubecription to Edmond- 
aton & Douglaa ; aourcea of thia fund, 
5812, 5813 ; relief from the Treasury 
amounting to £500 for the buildings, 
then £100 was voted for the reading- 
room booka, 5814-5821 ; the £800 a 
year purchases about one-half of the 
new booka offered for inspection; 
binding costs about £150 more ; 
aalariea £670 ; cost of cleaning, heat- 
iiig« lighting, printing, not charged 
againat librarv, 5821--5831 ; more 
aaaiatanta woiud be wanted if there 
were more booka, 5831, 5832 ; books 
are borrowed by about 100 members 
of Council, more for study than en- 
tertainment; many are clergymen and 
doctors, 5833-5839; a little more 
money desirable for salaries, and pur- 
chase and acooounodation of books; 
the wall apace quite exhausted, but a 
convenient addition can be had when 
the Chemistry department is removed, 
5839-5849 ; to select books for pur- 
chase, a circular is sent fortnightly to 
each professor requesting hia sugges- 
tions ; books are offered for purchase 
chiefly by Williams & Norgate, and 
M^Lachlan & Stewart ; regulation of 
prices, 5S49-5858; many persons 
who have no right are allowed to 
consult books; College of Surgeons 
have peculiar privilege, but use it 
little, 5858-58G6; library is exten- 
sively, and on the whole properly 
used, 5866-^5870 ; dictionaries, boou 
of reference in general, MSS., large 
atlases, rare books, and books of en- 
gravings are seldom lent out, 5870- 
5874; suggests that Parliamentary 
grants should be re-arranged, the 
allowance to Edinburgh being com- 
paratively small in proportion to the 



constituency, 5874-5877; catalogue 
is in MS., saved as much aa possible ; 
readers are expected to know what 
they want ; in reading-room there is 
a bound volume containing lists of 
additions during the last twelve years, 
5877-5880. 

Smith, Rev. Thomas, D.D., Edinburgh. 
— Is minister of Cowgatehead Free 
Church, Edinburgh; was educated 
at Edinburgh University ; was last 
of the honorary Masters of Arts; is 
also D.D. of same University, 9636- 
9639. 

Entrance examinationa.— Is strongly 
in favour of them ; ought to be made 
absolutely compulsory upon all en- 
tranta into Arte dassea; could not 
be done for two or three years ; but 
it miffht be intimated now that they 
would then be begun with strin- 
gency, 9639-9^44, 9650; objection 
to the present system is that the 
standard of teaching is kept down, 
9644 ; entrant should be able to pass 
in Livy and the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon, should know a little Geometry, 
tx) good arithmetician, know English 
History, and write English with ease 
and accuracy, 9645, 9646; would 
make no exception in favour of the 
older entrants, or relax because of 
the paucity of secondary schools 
throughout the country ; if Univer- 
sities make their demand, people 
will find means of complying, 9647- 
9651. 

Course of study. — ^Would raise the 
standard very much in Latin and 
Greek ; understands that now a man 
who has scarcely seen a Greek play 
may pass for a degree; he can get 
enough marks by taking only Sie 
easiest questions in examination 
papers, 9651, 9652. 

Length of sessions. — ^Thinks ses- 
sions ought to be much longer ; three 
terms of three months each, two of 
these to count same as present five 
months* session; Arts curriculum 
thus got through in three years — nine 
terms; present length of session 
requires four years ; in three, as at 
present, the teaching would be in- 
sufficient or the student^s strength 
overtaxed, 9653-9658; boy who 
goes two years to the rectors class 
in the High School geta no higher 
reading at the University, 9658-9662 ; 
many Free Church students examined 
by witness after finishing curriculum 
will never be able to profit by read- 
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ing a Latin book ; men without pre- 
liminarr training neyer go forward, 
9662, 9663 ; the admisdon of other 
than Uniyersity stodents to D.D. has 
worked well, but is yet imperfect; 
almost impoBsible to paaa the ex- 
amination in BiblioJ Criticism 
creditably without attending that 
prof essor B chas ; and so long aa the 
examination is practically in the hands 
of the professors on their own sub- 
jects, otners think it yun to go up ; 
other professors ought to be along- 
side ; no blame to the professor, he 
dxamines as he teaches, 9664-9670 ; 
further details on the lengthening of 
sessions and arrangements of fees; 
if we had the year occupied, students 
of higher daas would attend, instead 
of gomg to Oxford and Cambridge, 
9671-9677. 

New professors. — Faculty of The- 
ology much too weakly manned; 
Free Church College has twice as 
many professors ; might be arranse- 
ments for all PriBsb]^ter]an Churches 
to teach many branches of Theology 
in common ; Free Church has one 
pfofeesor giying two hours daily to 
Theology alone, another has Natural 
Theology, another Apologetics ; 
whereas Universi^ Professor of 
Theology, with only two hours a 
day, has to combine all; it is both 
too much for professor and inion- 
yenient for students, 9678-9689. 

SoMERS, Mr. Robert, CoUeaBie.— Is 
schoolmaster of the parish of Col- 
lessie ; attends here as a representa- 
tiye of the old parochial school- 
masters, 6226, 622/. 

Entrance examinations. — Approyes 
of the principle, but would not in- 
sist upon these till secondary educa- 
tion in primary schools is more 
satisfactory; formerly 58 per oent^ 
of students at ScottuBh Uniyersities 
came from parochial and other ele- 
mentary schools; number has de- 
creased since the Act of 1872, 6227- 
6281 ; has ascertained that in tweWe 
different presbyteries, 76 went direct 
from parish school to Uniyersity 
durinff the eight years immediately 
preceding 1872 ; after the Act, only 
eight from the same districts, 6231- 
6285 ; 989 schools out of 2329 teach 
none of the higher subjects ; in 1336 
schools, only 1*846 per cent, learn 
Mathematics, and 3 '867 Latin; the 
Educational Code promises 4s. for 
easily taught subjects, which can be | 

U 



got up in a short period ; the same 
is given for Latin and Mathematics, 
which cannot be got up under a year,^ 
6235-6288; entrance examination 
would exclude a poor but deserying 
daas oominff from pariah schools; 
giyes examples, 6238-6244 ; these lads, 
inferiorly prepared, might make up 
their way during College study, 6244 ; 
has been schoolmaster at Collessie 
sixteen years; it is rural, and was 
parochial before 1872 ; has sent only 
one boy to Uniyersity; at Logic had 
many uiat went to secondary school, 
then to Uniyersity, 6244^6255; if 
better proyision were made m schools, 
entrance examination should require 
pretty good knowledge of Virgil and 
Horace, a little Greek, and four books 
of Euclid ; would be difficult to do 
more in school ; most that is done ia 
out of school hours, 6255-6259; 
might ffo higher than the aboyo 
standard ; colliders it the minimum, 
6259-6264 ; prefers keeping a deyer 
boy and sending him direct to the 
Uniyersity rather than to secondaiy 
school, 6265-6268 ; the ayerage age 
to leaye witness' school is thirteen 
or fourteen ; small bursaries might 
induce deyer lads to remain two or 
three years longer ; some bonus to 
the master for eyery scholar prepared 
for Uniyersity would be beneficial: 
bursary examination might be hdd 
at a tJniversity seat, 6268-6285; 
strong feelinff among schoolmasteis 
to keep up the old system, teaching 
Latin, Greek, Mathmatics; under 
the Act of 1861, Uniyersities had 
control over the standard of qualifi- 
cation for schoolmasters; now they 
must haye certificate of competency, 
not including much Latin or Mathe- 
matics, 6285-6292 ; thinks the stand- 
ard lower than twenty years ago; 
the smaU amount that can be earned 
under the new Code is not appre- 
ciable, 6292-6298; does not think 
raising the standard would Himiniah 
attention to lower branches; statistics 
to proye this, 6298-6804 ; there ia 
a marked declension in the higher 
branches; witness attributes it to 
the operation of the Code, 6304- 
6808 ; thinks secondary schools would 
be beneficial, but not meet the case 
of the rural districts; bursariea 
would be excellent, but there seems 
no source for them but private 
liberality, 6308-6313 ; witness^ aver- 
age number of boys was 83 ; one 
pupil teacher, 6313-6316. 
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New Faculties. — Teachen repre- 
sented by witness think there should 
be a Faculty of Education in Univer- 
sities ; that Universities should frame 
curriculum for teachers, and give 
degrees; such degree to be impera- 
tive on. schoolmasters not within reach 
of secondary school; still better if 
they took M.A., 6319-6331. 

Spemce, Professoh, EdinburffL — Is 
Professor of Surgery in the Edinburgh 
University; appointed in 1864; in 
practice and teaching nearly^ forty 
years previously ; lectured on' Ana- 
tomy and Surgery in College of Bur- 
geons, 5973-5979. 

Course of study in Medicine. — ^Diffi- 
culties arise from amount of work 
required to be overtaken in four years, 
5979 ; practical teaching has increased 
in almost all departments, and is 
likely to go on increasing, 5980, 
5981 ; one remedy, an extension of 
curriculum to five years ; another, to 
relegate all purely scientific subjects 
to a preliminary period, and test tiie 
student by an entrance examination 
before admission as Medical student 
proper, 5982, 5983 ; present prelimi- 
naiy examinati<Mi is merely to judge 
of tne general culture ; would substi- 
tute Elementary Physicsfor Mechanics; 
thinks it would be good for student 
to take M.A. before beginning Medicine 
proper; it would diminish the number, 
but improve the quality of students ; 
does not think it should be imperative, 
5984-5992 ; if four years* course be 
continued, student should attend 
Botany and Natural History in the 
summer, immediately after finishing 
Arts studies ; if he is to take M.D., he 
should have Botany; if he obtained 
a Science degree before beginning 
Medical study, that should free- him 
from further examination in the sub- 
jects included in the Science examina- 
tion; same with all others in the 
curriculum, 5992-5995 ; most practi- 
cal studies must be taken every day ; 
witness has a daily bandaging daw, 
because he cannot let students meddle 
with every hospital patient, 5995- 
5998 ; if period of study cannot be 
lengthened, no new science should be 
introduced as imperative ; Elementary 
Physics should be preliminary; in 
first winter session, student snould 
attend Anatomy and Chemistry only 
with their practical classes, 5998- 
^004 ; the order in which work is to be 
taken should be rendered almost im- 



perative, butoneUniveruty can hardly 
do it without excluding students from 
other schools; witness has refused stu- 
dents coming to take Surgery in first 
^ear, 6004-6011; Clinical teaching 
mcludes hospital attendance and 
clinical instruction; fallacious to exalt 
hospital teaching above lectures; 
professor cannot pause in an opera- 
tion on the living subject to ex^ain ; 
Surgical lectures are demonstrative, 
6011 ; demonstration is performed on 
dead subjects, living models, and by 
figures; on clinical instruction wit- 
ness refers to Report of the Committee 
on Professional EducaUon^ 1869, pre- 
pared for General Medical CooncQ; 
two hours a d&j are enough for stu- 
dent to spend m hospital, more will 
confuse mm; [subdivision of clinical 
class is important ; a man standing a 
few paces off cannot see the points of 
the case, but it cannot be helped that 
students come and rush arter any 
spedallv interesting case; the remedy 
would be a system of distribution; 
details and reasons; difficulty about 
oral examinations; men fear being 
laughed at if thev offer themselves ; 
professor cannot slways explain a esse 
m presence of a pAtient, 6012 ; various 
modes and difficulties of clinical 
teaching; Prof essor Syme's method; 
patients brought into the theatre; 
Clinical Medicine cannot be taught in 
the lecture room ; patients have to be 
considered, and no liberties taken 
with them, 6014; does not approve 
of a separate professorship of Clinical 
Medicine, and the reasons ; students 
would be restricted to the opinions of 
one man instead of hearing several ; 
Clinical teaching should be obligatory 
on three chairs — Practice of Physio, 
Pathology, and Therapeutics, the pro- 
fessor (n which, if tnero is to be a 
separate chair, should have dinical 
opportunities ; advantageous if all 
these three teach at once and divide 
the students, 6015 ; Professor of Mid- 
wifery should teach clinically; de- 
scribes arrangements in the infirmary 
for clinical teaching; the extra- 
academical school in Edinburgh has 
three lecturers on the Practice of 
Physic; two of them lectureon Clinical 
Medicine, 6017, 6018; rights and 
reservations connected with clinical 
teaching, 6019 ; does not think Medical 
Jurisprudence requires it so much as 
Therapeutics, 6022; professorship of 
Clinical Medicine in Glasgow is merely 
nominal ; arrangements of Italian and 
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German UniTeniiiefl, 6024 ; dis* 
approves of a separate professorship 
of Clinical Surgery ; remarks on the 
relations of Anatomy to Medicine and 
Snrgery, 6025 : wotud introdaoe both 
Medical and Surgical Anatomy into 
the final examination ; suggests also 
that a student should not be allowed 
to attend one class while he is pre- 
paring for examination in anotner, 
6026-6029; Surgical examinations 
should be conducted by a board of 
four professors, to save the student 
from being examined over and over 
in the same thing; such a board would 
give more distinctive character to the 
degree of CM., 6029 ; alteration not 
desirable in the mode of conducting 
examinations generally, 6030; ex- 
amining work is disagreeable and 
laborious; ought to be better paid; 
the teachers should be examiners 
along with others, 6031, 6082. 
New professorships and lecture- 
— Thinks 



there are enough; 
reasons for disapproving of lecture- 
ships; thinks lectures on special sub- 
jects are best left to private enter- 
prise ; if there is a demand there will 
be a supply, 6037-6040. 

Assistance and apparatus. — Assis- 
tants e^ould be provided for profes- 
sors when there is so much practical 
teaching, 6039 ; apparatus should be 
provided for some classes; no in- 
dividual teacher can afford what is 
necessary for Physiology, 6040 ; ma- 
terial and apparatus should be fur- 
nished for examinations; the expense 
should not fall on the examiner, 6041, 
6042. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^The system 
of extra-mural teaching has been 
working well; the benefit to the 
student overbalances the injury to 
the professor ; it is a hardship that 
no extra - academical student can 
attend him without paving a matri- 
culation fee of £1 besioes University 
fee of £4, 4s. ; it cannot be helped, 
6043-6047 ; extra-mural teaching is 
a healthy stimulus, and gives students 
choice of teachers, 6047. 

Stephen, Rev. Robebt, M.A., Aberdeen. 
— ^Is minister of Renfrew, MJi. of 
Aberdeen Universily, and for the last 
eight years convener of a committee 
appointed by the Council to consider 
any changes desirable, 6419-^22. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
versity Court. — ^Conrt should include 
nine — Rector, Principal, Chanoellor^s 



assessor. Rector's assessor, two asses- 
sors from Senatus, three from Gene- 
ral Coundl, 6423; nine members 
are none too many, 6426-^34 ; the 
three assessors from Council should 
not all retire at one time, but two 
every second year, 6484-6441; tibe 
clerical profession is largely repre- 
sented, but that is overborne by Medi- 
cal graduates in England, 6444 ; there 
is sometimes a display of party feeling 
at elections, chiefly about University 
reform, 6445-6448; suggests that 
when any representation is made by 
CouncU to Court, deliverance of Court 
be returned a month before next 
Council meeting, instead of not till 
Council meets, 6448-6451 ; that the 
Court shall have power to improve 
internal arrangements, submitting 
them for the opinion of Gener^ 
Council before finally adopting, but 
that the Council have no veto, 6451- 
6457 ; that the application of any fl;ift 
or endowment may be (Ranged aner 
fifty years by the Court, with concur- 
rence of General Coundl, Privy Coun- 
cil, and the donor or patron, 6456- 
6460; Court complains of limited 
powers for enacting rules as to the 
course of study, manner of examina- 
tion, and conditions of granting de- 
grees ; finds it difficult to alter Ordi- 
nances that affect all the Universities, 
and very difficult to get others to agree, 
6460-6466 ; the Council has approved 
that the Chancellor be elected for 
eight yean only ; that the voting for 
Rector be by numbers, not bv na- 
tions; casting vote to be with last 
Rector or Chancellor, 6465-6470; the 
Council also carried that meetings of 
Court should be open, except in cases 
of discipline; witness thinks this 
would prevent freedom of discussion 
in appointing professors, 6469-6472 ; 
thinks unnecessary another proposal 
of Council, that it should have power 
to meet at intermediate times on 
emergency, 6472-6475; desirable to 
remove a doubt as to the power of 
Council to appoint committees ; it has 
been doing so, and of such committee 
witnesB is convener, 6475-6482 ; de- 
sirable that Council diould have mesne 
of communicating with other Univer- 
sities on what concerns them, 6482- 
6486; also that sanction of Privy 
Council shall not be necessary, except 
when general Ordinances or pecuniary 
interests are affected, 6475-6486. 

Entrance examinations. — ^Desirable 
to have entrance examinations ; diffi- 
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colty is Beoondary education so low ; 
necessity not so much felt at Aber- 
deen, because five- sixths of students 
compete for buisaries; standard would 
need to be pretty uniform, or Uni- 
versities might underbid each other ; 
professors uiould not be entrance 
examiners ; it is their interest not to 
reject a student, 6486-6493; desirable 
to make some modification in the 
M.A. degree, by allowing certain 
options ; also that there should be a 
new decree, attainable in three years, 
or two if summer sessions are taken, 
6493-6501; Medical students and 
pchool teachers might be thus induced 
to attend Arts dMses, 6601 ; danger 
in that some might rest satisfied with 
B.A., who, as things are, would go 
on for M.A., 6502 ; object miffht be 
gained by certificate instead of degree, 
6503-6507 ; would not make B.A.*s 
members of Council ; would not 
require student to take B.A. on his 
way to M.A., 6507-6510; if Uni- 
versity would grant certificates to 
teachers who send up distinguished 
students they would be valued, 6507- 
6511. 

New professorships. — ^Aberdeen re- 
quires a chair of English Literature ; 
Medical Faculty want Pathology; 
French and Grerman teachers shoiUd 
be licensed; Natural History should 
be broken up; Geology and Astro- 
nomy can now be but slightly taught, 
6511, 6512. 

Length of session. — ^Yery anxious for 
summer sessions, to shorten the curri- 
culum ; auustants might relieve pro- 
fessors in summer ; tlu-ee winters and 
three summers equivalent to four 
winters, 6513-6516; reasons, 6516; 
if summer sessions, better make a 
greater break at Christmas; present 
break too short, 6517-6522. 

Bursaries, etc — Fellowships would 
be very beneficial, competed for at 
graduation ; fellows might lecture on 
some subjects, or help with summer 
classes, 6522, 6523 ; there are no 
funds for such, but great wealth of 
bursaries, 6524-6528 ; private benevo- 
lence the only hope, 6528, 6529; 
most of the bursaries are competitive; 
presentations beneficial, with a good 
standani examination ; Aberdeen has 
both, 6630-6540. 

Buildings. — Desirable to have a 
nsidence to accommodate fifty, and 
fliarge only cost of living, 6540-6546; 
i'Vcii a dining hall desirable; many 
live* BO poorly that health breaks 



down, 6545-6549 ; most live in private 
lodgings, without University control, 
6549-6553; in 1870 drcuJan were 
issued over the North of Scotland to 
excite interest in this, but without 
result, 6554. 

Stewabt, Pbofessob Grainger, Edin- 
bnivh. — Is Professor of the Practice 
of Physic in Edinburgh University; 
appointed in 1876 ; previously lecturer 
in extra-academical sdiool three years 
on same subject, seven yean on 
CUnical Medicine, 8430-8434. 

Course ol study. — Desirable to gain 
more time for practical subjects by 
extending the course to five y^ars; 
or better, improving examination 
arrangements, 8434, 8435; well if 
students could be examined after each 
course or two courses, 8437; would 
permit^ not compel. Botany and 
Natural History to be preliminary; 
reasons, 8439-8442; oroer of study 
and examination, 8442. 

New professorships. — Thinks there 
ought to be professorship or lecture- 
ship on Insanity; woula not occupy 
a man fully ; three lectures a week in 
summer sufficient; would make attend- 
ance obligatory; reasons, 8443-^8453 ; 
chair of OphUialmology is required, 
8453-8457; thinks it would be a 
mistake to appoint a special Professor 
of Clinical MediciDe ; teaching better 
divided as at present, 8457, 8458; 
reasons, 8459, 8460 ; would make it 
obligatory on Professors of the Prac- 
tice of Physic, Patholoey, Materia 
Medica, and Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women, to teach clinically, 8461 -8464; 
would always have two professors on 
duty ; class divided between them ; 
make them change in the middle of 
winter ; important for students to see 
various practice, 8461-8465 ; valuable 
arrangement now is a dinical tutor 
actinp; under clinical professors, and 
appointed by them jointiy, 8465- 
8473; difficulties about Midwifery; 
Maternity Hospital should be con- 
nected with Umversity, 8473-8476. 

Length of sessions. — Would be ad- 
vantageous to have two sessions of 
four months each, giving some courses 
two seadons; beginning sessions in 
November and April, and leaving 
March for examinations, 8476-8484. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Approves 
of the recognition of extra-mural 
teaching, and generally of the mode, 
8484-^88; tiiinks it advisable to 
extend it to Arts Faculty, perhaps all 
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the others, bnt not till chaira are 
adequately endowed; advantages of 
the plan ; does not think it would lead 
to cramming, 8489-8495. 

Electing officers.— Thinks the Cura- 
torial Court should be enlarged, 
perhaps to fifteen ; give Town Coun- 
cil at least eight, Court the rest; 
Senate should not be represented; 
reasons, 8495-8501; better not to 
allow Yoting by letter, but if so, 
provide that a certain time pass 
between the last day for applications 
and the appointment, 8501--8505; 
considers the Curatorial Court better 
as patrons than University Court, 
8505. 

Emolumentsof professors. — Emolu- 
ments of Arts professors ought to be 
increased ; allowances should be made 
for eiaminations in all the Faculties ; 
Clinical examinations involve an 
immense amount of additional work, 
8506; endowment better than raising 
fees, 8507. 

Stewart, Rev. Professor, D.D., Glas- 
^w. — Is Professor of Biblical Criti- 
cism in Glasgow University; ap- 
pointed in 1873 ; and recently clerk 
to the Senate, 11,798-11,801. 

Course of study. — Has tabulated all 
the Arts students, numbering 8885, 
from 1861 to 1874-75, indicating 
the classes taken by each ; 605 com- 
pleted the course; of these, 883 
graduated, 222 not; explanation at 
lepgth of these statistics: suggests 
that some elasticity in the M. A. course 
should be idlowed ; that there be five 
departments instead of three. History 
ana English literature being one; 
would revive the B.A. degree ; eight 
classes to be attended, including at 
least three out of the five departments 
of the M.A. course ; full explanations 
of statistical tables, 11,801. 

Entrance examinations. — Univer- 
sity ought not to compete with schools 
as it does ; cheaper to send a boy to 
CoUege than to Keep him at school, 
11,802; would propose that none 
under the age of sixteen should be 
admitted to the Arts curriculum 
unless he passes in two out of 
three subjects, Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics; those above sixteen 
who fail to pass should be admitted 
to the junior classes, but receive no 
ticket conferring University status; 
special provision to be made for 
those above nineteen, 11 ,803. 

New professorships. — Would have 



a chair for History, not a mere lecture- 
ship, 11,807, 11,808. 

Assistants to professors. — Assis- 
tants to professors of Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics ought to have a 
better position; might be styled 
assistant professors; their appoint- 
ment to lie with the Court, not the 
professor ; they ought to have a pro- 
portion of the fees, perhaps a fiftii ; 
lacts and reasons, 11,811-11,818. 

Length of session. — So far as the 
Arts course is concerned, should say 
no change; statistics to show that the 
long vacation is used to good purpose, 
11,818. 

. Extra - mural teaching. — Thinks 
extra-mural teaching should not be 
recognised in Arts Faculty; statistics 
and explanations showing that pro- 
fessors do not coach for the degree ; 
extra-mural teachers probably would ; 

Srofessor would do the same in self- 
efence; the professorial system 
would be superseded by the tutorial, 
11,819 ; thinks the standard for 
Arts degree is sufficientiy high ; 
would not introduce severe entruice 
examination, unless secondary educa- 
tion were better provided for, 11,824- 
11,828. 

Election of officers. — In regard to 
the election of Chancellor, the 
Ordinance presents the possibility 
of ffrave abuse ; it should not be left 
in the hands of the Council Registrar 
to open aU the voting letters; he 
could make a majority on whatever 
side he chose, 11,828, 11,829. 

Emoluments of professors. — ^Chair 
of Biblical Criticism is endowed with 
one-sixth of the deaneiy revenues, 
which are liable to constant diminu- 
tion through augmentation of sti- 
pends ; knows no remedy, but feels 
it less than formerly, because of 
addition from the Black Bequest, 
11,830-11,833. 

Bursaries. — Many bursaries fall 
vacant before the expiration of the 
period; would be advantageous if 
lapsed bursaries could be used for the 
benefit of men in the second half of 
their course, 11,883-11,838. 

Thinks Divinity chairs might have 
been open to members of other 
Presbyterian Churches, had they not 
opened Divinity halls of their own, 
11,840 ; thinks the Church ought to 
demand that Theological students 
should take the degree of M. A. before 
entering the Divinity Hall, 11,841, 
11,842. 
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Struthers, Professor, Aberdeen. — ^Ib 
Professor of Anatomy in Aberdeen 
University ; appointed in 1863 ; an 
M.D. of Edinburgh, educated there, 
7777-7782. 

Constitution of UniTersity Court. — 
Considers the number of members 
too small; General Council should 
have a second asBessor, and the 
Crown should appoint a gentleman 
of high legal position; the assessor 
sent by tiie SenatuB should not be a 
member of Senate; reasons; powers 
of Court are great, but witness 
would not curtail them ; neither 
would he desire that University 
should be able to alter an Ordinance 
without sanction of Privy Council, 
7784 ; would not trust direct power 
to General Council; it is useful 
chiefly as a talking body, brinffing 
up abuses or grievances, and miudng 
suggestions; would not give it a 
veto on enactments of Court ; would 
not allow its powers to be delegated 
to committees; once a year is 
enough for it to meet, 7794; sug- 
gestB that every student, at the time 
of graduation, should be obliged 
to register himself in the list of 
Genend Council ; probably a fourth 
do not register; cost is £l, which 
Universities can scarcely afford to 
diroensewith; the produce is about 
£79 a Tear; registration comes in 
waves before an election, 7794- 
7802. 

Course of study in Medicine. — 
Regards the union of the two Col- 
leges as most beneficial; shows a 
statistical table, from which it appears 
that there has been no increase in the 
number of Arts students for thirteen 
or fourteen years ; those of Divinity 
have greatly diminished; those of 
Medicine steadily increased; con- 
siders the preliminary examination 
rery good; would not transfer 
Natural Philosophy from preliminary 
to professional examination ; would 
substitnto elements of Physics for 
elements of Mechanics in prelimi- 
nary examination, 7802-7804; some 
changes necessary in professional 
examinations, same as those already 
accomplished in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; details ; students should 
not be hurried through Anatomy; 
prefers the Glasgow method of 
examination in Anatomy, after three 
summer and two winter sessions ; 
in Regional Anatomy, after three 
winters; the whole arrangement 



being: Jir$t^ or preliminary exami- 
nation^ Botany, Natural History, 
Chemistry ; second^ Anatomv, Physi- 
ology ; thirds . Regional Anatomy, 
Materia Medica, Pathology ; fourtk, 
Surgery and Clinical Surgery, 
Practical Medicine and Clinical Medi- 
cine, Midwifery, Medical Jurisprud- 
ence; thinks candidate who fails in 
some subjects should not be re- 
examined in those in which he has 
succeeded ; would rather diminish 
than extend compulsory part of 
Medical curriculum, but a course of 
Pathology is needied; would sub- 
stitute the word 'meetings* for 
* lectures,* that teacher may adopt a 
more practical method; for M!.D., 
would allow a modem language 
instead of Greek; and that the 
thesis should be for M.D. instead of 
M3., 7804. 

Extra-mural teaching. — After re- 
quiring two years* University attend- 
ance, one of them in Aberdeen, 
it should be left to Court to recognise 
or not the schools attended other 
two years ; this means not to restrict 
recognition of extra-mural teachers, 
7804; Aberdeen has no extra-mural 
lecturers undertaking any of the 
indispensable courses, 7805-7808; 
Edinburgh extra-mural school exists 
for Cofieges of Physicians and 
Surgeons; lectured there for seven- 
teen years ; Andersonian in Glasgow 
is a large medical school, 7808- 
7813 ; the opening up of Arte educa- 
tion and degree is the great question 
of the day in Scotch Universities; 
tliinks there should not be a new 
degree, but M.A. allowed to be taken 
witii alternatives; ^rreat point in Aber- 
deen is that bursanes are tied to Arts 
curriculum ; above two-thirds of the 
Arts students hold bursaries on 
condition of going through ; if M.A. 
is offered by alternative curricula, 
the bursaries can be held by students 
following these; many bursaries are 
tied to the M.A. degree; opposition 
to opening it up arises from three 
sources: firstj the Church, for 
whidi the present curriculum is 
roecially preparatory ; not fair, nnce 
Divinity students form at most but a 
fifth; second^ Classical teachers, and 
others educated under the old q^tem, 
believing in nothing but Classics, 
with more or less Mathematics, and 
attributing the success of Aberdeen 
men to this education ; not true ; 
cause of it is rather superiority of 
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race and better paid schoolmaaten 
through the Milne and Diok Bequeats; 
above aU, the bunaiy competition, 
which sapplies picked men to b€^ 
with; these must continue to do 
well, or forfeit their bursaries; 
what Aberdeen needs is the Commis- 
sion to force upon it the reform of 
its Arts curriculum, and give more 
modem education ; Aberdeen people 
hare little idea of systems dae- 
where ; entire local self-satisfaction ; 
an outside power alone can e£fect 
what is required; thirds and chief 
difficulty, is the pecuniary interests of 
professors ; remedy, a common fund, 
each professor receivinff in propor- 
tion to his amount of work ; the 
weakening of individual energy 
would be compensated by harmony 
among professors, causing greater 
efficiency ; if any of the courses are 
to be made optional, there seems no 
other way than having a common 
Faculty fund; if there is a system 
of bifurcation, bursaries would run 
alopi^ the diverging lines ; the com- 
petition forms a very g|Ood pre- 
liminary examination ; having paased 
it, student might at once choose his 
own line, 78l£-7819; would not make 
Greek necessary, but all should have 
some Latin, 7820-7822 ; the necessary 
subjects in the competition now are 
Jjatm, Greek, Mathematics, which are 
the staple; subordinately, English 
literature; and among alternative 
subjects, German, French, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Botany; German, French, 
or a science, might be substituted 
for Greek, 7822-7828 ; thinks Aber- 
deen should have a B.Sc. degree, 
such as that in Edinburffh, chiefly to 
encourage intending MecScal students 
to pursue preliounary studies in 
University ; present Arts curriculum 
unsuitable; only about one in ten 
Aberdeen Medical students have 
taken M.A., and these are due to 
the bursaries; intending Medical 
student cannot a£Ford mon than two 
years for prelimimuries ; two winter 
and two summer sessions would suit, 
or optionaUy, three winters ; would 
relieve the overburdened Medical 
curriculum; present rules for the 
Edinburgh B.8c would require 
modification; should be amply a 
pass examination in each subject; 
after preliminary examinati<m to 
test school education, there should 
be attendance on Natural Philosophy, 
Geology, Zoology, Botany, Chemis- 



try, Logic; would not make B.Sc. 
imperative on Medical students; 
those that desired D.Sc. would re- 
quire another year's study, and pass 
a higher examination; would not 
inclnde Physiology in B.Sc. cuni- 
culum; reascms, 7828; seems both 
duty and interest of Universities to 
educate teachers; if B.A. or B.Sc. 
were attainable on a two years' 
curriculum, one or both would be 
mnch sought after; thinks a sepa- 
rate Facul^ of Science unnecessary ; 
in Germany, Science professors are 
included in the Facmty of Arts; 
B.A. would suit students of various 
classes, who cannot stay four years ; 
mainly important for teachers; 
while B.Sc. would be chiefly, but not 
solely, for intending Medical students, 
7828-7882. 

New professorships or lecture- 
ships. — ^Does not thmk the Commis- 
sion need take action respecting 
lectureships on special portions of 
Surgery and Medicine; may be \el% 
to private enterprise; such courses 
better given at hospitals and dispen- 
saries than within . College walls ; 
Aberdeen greatly needs chair of 
Pathology ; Edinburgh has one, with 
a course of 100 lectures ; Glasgow, a 
course of 60 lectures ; Aberdeen, no 
provision ; students are left to pick it 
up from the infirmavy pathologist; 
German Universities always have this 
professorship; the subject has become 
so important that better be without 
chair of Practice of Medicine thim 
Pathology; a mero lectureship will 
not do : an endowment of £400 neces- 
sary ; lor Strasburg, a smaller town, 
and much smaller school of medicine, 
than Aberdeen, German Government 
is erecting a building for Pathology, 
costing £20,000 ; course has become 
of great value in Edinburgh; the 
definition proposed is, * Pathology, a 
course of Instruotion in General and 
Special Pathological Anatomy and 
Physblogy ; * there should lie 100 
meetings — half for lecture, half for 
demonstration, 7832 ; to Faculty dl 
Arts should be added chairs of English 
Language and Literature, Modem 
Languages, Theory and Practice of 
Education; English Xiiterature can- 
not have justice as a suboidinate 
subject in Logic course; students 
regard it as unimportant; endow- 
ment of £200 would suffice ; Pro- 
fessor of Modem Languages should 
not teach the elements ; desirable to 
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have aeparate prof «0Bon for Getdosy 
ftod Zoolo^, if eodowment oaa be 
had; difficalt to find one man an 
authoritj in both. 7884. 

Aasiatanoe and apparatos. — For 
witnen* dan only one aisutant la 
pronded ; Senatna grants £i5 for a 
eeoond, makes it up himeelf to £80 ; 
oan ■oarcel J get a qoalifted nuin for 
a time, and none that will remain; 
haa from 150 to 200 stodenta, each 
working daily two or three hoars; 
amoont of Anatomical teaching far 
exceeds any other in the Unirenity ; 
BOggeata £125 for first aasiaunt, £100 
for second; no prorision by Ordi- 
nance for Anatomy das expenses, 
which were £140 last year ; oniinary 
ffrantbTSenatiiais£80; extiagrant, 
£50, which is oncertain; sn^^eata 
that Aberdeen should hare the same 
as Olasffow and Edinbarsh from the 
General Unirefsity Fond— ▼!& £200 
for aasiBtaace and daas expenses; 
hands in statement of the Pro- 
fesMMT of Chemistry of his wanta ; he 
sabmits that the sums allowed for 
assistance and materials is insoA- 
dent; witness thinki this application 
reasonable; important that Chem- 
iatijj Anatomy, and Nataral Philo- 
80i»y be well provided for in 
assistance and expenses; all nro- 
fessors shoold ha?e some kina of 
assistant ; the three practical chairs, 
Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, 
haye assistanta in hospital deiks; 
still th^ shonld hare University 
assistants ; Sargeir dass should hare 
br Ordinance £50 tor expenses; those 
of several other daases might be left 
to be voted from general fund, 7837. 

Length <A sesnons. — ^The objection 
to change is, that man^ not Scotch 
stud^ in Scotland, and it would need 
the joint action of licensing bodies in 
the three kingdoms ; two sessions of 
four montha each would be an 
improvement, but should not be 
attempted by Scotland alone; would 
like to begin middle of October, and 
end middle of July ; the four Univer- 
sities could agree to this without Com- 
mission; though April and August 
aeem to be rests, they are much 
occupied with examinations; there 
should be a summer session in Arts, the 
full curriculum being taken in three 
years; bursaries could be arrangei 
accoroingly; students who live by 
teaching have best opportunities in 
town and during session ; monstrous 
that general education should be 



suspended seven months in the twelve ; 
baa for students; no grievance for 
profeasors to teach in summer sessioD, 
out they will not do it unless obliged, 
7838. 

Extra-mural teadiing. — Witness 
does not agree with the arguments 
of Aberdeen Senatna against extra- 
mural teadiing ; not correct that no 
private lecturer can cope with pro- 
fessor in subjects requiring apparatua 
and spedmens ; did it himaeli success- 
fully in Edinburgh; no difficulty in 
lecturers finding rooms near CoUege 
in Aberdeen; no occasion for alarm 
among professors; little chance of 
auccess for extra-mursl teaching in 
Aberdeen, except againsf a very 
inefficient professor; advantages of 
competition ; best way to get rid of 
inefladent professors ; oest remedy for 
the neglect of research; a professor 
should be well remunerated if active, 
but suffer if laiy ; witness would at 
once open the teadiing in all the 
Faculties ; present regiwttions would 
suffice; might go furSier than allow- 
ing a fourth of the classes to be so 
attended, but thinks it both unneces- 
sary and offensive to require student's 
name in a spedsl book; professon 
should not have means of ascertaining 
what students attend extra-mural 
classes, 7839. 

Election of officers. — ^All are aoreed 
that Rector in Aberdeen should be 
elected by general poll of students ; 
witness thinks once m four yean pre- 
ferable to three ; Aberdeen students 
choose wisdy, and the Rector and his 
assessor have always been regarded as 
the beat part of University Court; 
Medical Faculty requires seven ex- 
aminera,' so remunerated that men 
from other schools can afford to 
come ; best system would be asses so r 
examiners appointed by the State, to 
act for the four Universities, with the 
local professors ; the mode of appoint- 
ing profeasors requires serious recon- 
sideration ; if one Curatorial Court for 
the four Universities were thoaght of, 
Aberdeen would trust the Rectors ; if 
the patronage is continued in separate 
Courts, they should not be the ordi- 
naiy University Courts, including 
two Senatus aasesscxB; the place of 
these two should be supplied for the 
curatorial function by two dected by 
University Court or apnointod by the 
Crown; if not so moaified, witness 
considers Crown patronage safer th«i 
that of University Courts; Oeroian 
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method of appointiDg principal ; one 
of the profeasors is elected annually ; 
it is not a salaried office ; he teaches 
as before ; originally Scottish princi- 
pals taught, and had to reside closely 
in College; now principal has scarcely 
any duty, but great power ; witness 
prefers the Grennan method; the 
salary would endow two new chairs ; 
principal should be a general dean, 
7840. 

Emoluments of professors. — The 
Physiology (Institutes of Medicine) 
chair stands most in need of increased 
endowment; this science has made 
such progress tiiat it requires the 
undivided attention of the professor ; 
the Faculty has mentioned not less 
than £400 ; less would scarely tempt 
a fit man to give up his practice, as 
he ought to do; enoowments of other 
chairs; desirable that the Professors 
of Surgery, Practice of Medicine, Mid- 
wifery, Materia Medica, and Medical 
Jurisprudence, should be able to 
abanaon ordinary practice, and at- 
tend consultations only, 7841; Botany 
requires greater increase of endow- 
ment than Natural History, because 
Medical students only are required to 
attend it; income of the Anatomy 
chair depends largely on fees, there- 
fore liable to great fluctuation; the 
profesBor cannot now combine even 
oonsidting practice with teaching; nor 
will it do to haye profeasors purely 
scientific ; they must teach from the 
jm^essional point of view; the re- 
muneration therefore must be such as 
to induce men to giye up practice ; 
but it is the amount of labour that 
demands special consideration; wit- 
ness is closely employed eight hours 
daily ; on his feet six or seyen of them ; 
the chair of Chemistry comes next in 
point of work, yet does not amount 
to half ; and the other chairs bear on 
comparison; if class fees are raised, 
pt>yinciiJ Uniyersities should continue 
k>wer than Metropolitan; Aberdeen 
Court considered tiie fees for second 
attendance on the same class ; only 
change in Medical^ Faculty was rise 
of £1, Is. for seorad attendance on 
Botany, Natural History, Chemistry; 
in Arts a guinea for second attend- 
ance on anydaas; information oon- 
cerninff emoluments from fees from 
Medicu classes will be fallacious un- 
less taken over a long period; for 
Aberdeen th^ should date from the 
union of the doUeges; witness doubts 
the ezpediencsy of raising fees at pre- 



sent ; adyises increase of endowments ; 
thinks that for the Medical Faculty in 
Aberdeen there should be two rates 
of endowment; higher for Physi- 
ology, Botany, and Natural History, 
not less* than £400; lower for pro- 
feasors who practice, not less than 
£250; Chemistry and Anatomy might 
haye the lower rate, because the^ 
haye considerable fees; but their 
much more laborious teaching entitles 
them to the higher, 7842 ; no Aber- 
deen professors were examined before 
the Royal Commission on Science In- 
struction; the Senatus declined the 
inyitation, the majority haying no 
desire to open up questions of scien- 
tific or other modem education; 
witness disapproved of its decision, 
7844-7849. 

Bursaries, etc. — Aberdeen has a 
yery large number of bursaries in 
Arte, only two in Medicine; witness 
thinks that from twelve to fifteen 
could be well bestowed by competi- 
tive examination in the subjects of 
the first year; thinks ako that a 
number now confined to Arts students 
might be transferred to Medical ; that 
any Executive Commission should 
have power to revise all foundations ; 
that regulations for bursary competi- 
tion should be made by Ordinance, 
not left to Senatus; thinks also a 
bursar who has gained by competition 
should be allowed to attend certain 
classes and omit others, 7850. 

Financial position, etc. — Witness 
shows figures to prove that Medical 
students contribute nearly three times 
as much to General Fund as Arts 
and Divinity Faculties together ; yet 
Medical classes can hardly receive 
back what is needful for assistants, 
daas expenses, etc; grants were ob- 
tained for assistants only after a legal 
opinion that these came under ue 
words * ordinary current expenses* in 
the Ordinanoe; Aberdeen Ordinance 
provides that the residue of Qeneral 
Fund shall be for the library; the 
sum of these residues rince 1861 has 
been £6724; after meeting all wants 
of library, there is an accumulated 
library fund of £3090, besides a re- 
serve University fund of £1848, 19s.; 
Faculties of Arts and Divinity receive 
from General Fund more than they 
contribute; when Medical profeasors 
need help, they are outvoted by those 
in Arts and Divinity; witness thinks 
it would be well if each Faculty had 
its own matriculation and graduation 
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fund, handing over the balance alter 
proyidiog for its own wants; Arts 
Faculty ought to raise more: the 
charge of £3 for M.A. degree 
might be raised; Medical student has 
to pay £20 for pass degree' £15 more 
for M.D.; thinks xnofessors should 
keep to teaching and research, not 
administering funds, 7852. 

Libraries and museums. — ^Witness 
thinks a Parliamentary grant for 
library would be reasonable; the 
more so because Medical teaching has 
been stinted to provide for it ; but he 
would speak chiefly for museums; 
the collections are placed near the re- 
spectiTe class-rooms; Natural History 
Museum is excellent, and expense 
moderate; admission free on Satur- 
days, small charge on other days; 
suggests an annual grant of £100 ; 
B<Sianical Museum receives annually 
£10; Parliament might reasonably 
grant £25 ; Anatomical and Patho- 
k>gical receive from fund £20 each ; 
the Anatomical has been witness' 
own work ; the collection is pretty 
well advanced; it is conveniently 
placed for study, and forms an indis- 
pensable addition to the teaching 
power; thinks no curators necessary; 
the professors take charge of their re- 
spective collections; b^ help is an 
intdliffent, neat-handed servant; sug- 
gests £100 for each of these two; the 
union of Colleges in 1800 left several 
lecture-rooms vacant, and they were 
converted into laboratories; aU de- 
partments have sufficient space, ex- 
cept the Anatomical, which requires 
enlargement; several internal chances 
ako in removing partitions; someday 
in future MariMhal Goll^e will re- 
quire extension ; explanation of how 
this may be done; unfortunate that 
Natural Philosophy is not located 
there with the other Physical Sciences; 
some shelter for students between 
classes is required at King's College, 
otherwise the buildings are sufficient, 
7852*. • 

SwAH, Professor, St Andrews. — Is 
Professor of Natural Philos^hy at 
St. Andrews, Dean of Arts Faculty, 
Soiatns Assessor in the Court ; Pro- 
fessor seventeen years, Assessor four 
years, 1546-1549. 

Constitution of University Court. 
— ^There ought to be more members ; 
there is beating up for quorum before 
a meeting ; sometimes very important 
business transacted by a small 



number ; only four were present at 
last election to Medical chair, 1549, 
1550; General Council may wish 
another representative; well to 
balance it by another Senate assessor, 
1551 ; the two principals might 
sit alternately for three years, not 
both at once, 1552-1555, 1687-1691 ; 
thinks the Rector should not have 
power to appoint an assessor ; reasons, 
1555-1559. 

Course of study in Arts. — M.A. 
has always been intended as a stamp 
for general culture, but there might 
be two groups of subjects; witness 
thinks the specialists wDl be amply 
provided for oy Science degrees, and 
he would be sorry to see M.A. no 
longer the stamp of a liberal educa- 
tion — Greek left out^ for examine, 
1568 ; thinks there is at present a 
heavy burden on the candidates for 
M.A. through the regulations of 
1858; the arrangement of splitting 
up examination has worked well, 
but^tends to overdoing, 1564-1568; 
examinations are more thorough, 
standard rising ; there are better helps 
from books, 1572-1576; lest diffi- 
culty should increase, student might 
have option of getting off more easily 
on some subjects by reaching higher 
standard in others, 1576. 

Entrance examinations. — ^A strin- 
gent compulsory entrance examina- 
tion would shut out a laige and 
deserving class; witness regards it 
as a great advantage to Scotland 
that its Univenities have been for 
the people down to the lowest ; some 
of St. Andrews best students 
labouring men, working hwd hidf 
the year ; very slender education to 
begin with; making it up rapidly, 
1570 and 1580 ; considers secondary 
education should be encouraged by 
competition bursaries, 1571 ; and in- 
ducing primary schools to continue 
education in higher branches; does 
not wish entrance examination at 
|)resent, 1577, 1578 ; a large propor- 
tion of witness' students come mm 
primary schools ; the majority totally 
Ignorant of Natural Philosophy ; yet 
able men make reasonable proficiency ; 
entrance examination would have 
excluded them, 1582-1588; Chemistry 
was added to the Arts corriculnm at 
St Andrews in consequence of agita- 
tion for reform, and to increase 
professor's emoluments ; very objec- 
tionable, 1588, 1589. 

Assistance and api>aratus. — No 
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aocommodation or assSfitance for 
Nataral PbiloBophj laboratory, 159&- 
1599 ; was examined before the 
Scientific GommisBion in 1872 ; gave 
eyidence on the wants of his own 
ohair, 1599, 1600; should now say 
£200 required for assistance and 
apfMiratns ; details of work and funds 
to assist it, 1601. 

Suggestions and discussion re- 
spectmg Arts with honours; thinks 
students should be allowed to com- 
pete for honours after being capped, 
if within two years, 1603-1617. 

New professorships. — St. Andrews 
has professors enough to qualify 
students for B.Sc., except one for 
Botany ; thinks too much is made of 
Natural History in the grouping of sub- 
jects ; Edinburgh programme better, 
1617-1630 ; discussion of lectureships 
at Dundee ; proposal some time ago 
for a College at Dundee, affiliated 
to St Andrews ; scheme now is, stu- 
dents to matriculate at St. Andrews, 
but reside at Dundee, and hare lec- 
tures there to c[ualify them for taking 
B.Sc. ; no obiection to this plan, 
but care should be taken that such 
lectureships do not compete detri- 
mentally with the chairs at St. 
Andrews, 1630-1638; Dundee a 
great field for cultiyation, 1689 ; 
affords greater advantages to students, 
1636; advantageous if Faculty of 
Science had its location in Dundee, 
1644; Chemistry might go there, 
but witness* class must remain 
while Faculty of Arts is maintained 
at St. Andrews; could not lecture 
at Dundee also, 1645-1648; very 
large proportion of own students are 
I intended for the Churches, 1653; 
Dundee seems to want a combination 
of Scientific School and School of 
Mines, 1655; tiie point is how to 
associate that with the University, 
1656. 

Length of sessions. — ^Would not 
lengthen session or break it up ; pro- 
fessors should have time for study 
and research ; the poorer studento 
would be excluded by summer ses- 
sions, 1658, 1659 ; few remain at 
St. Andrews during long vacation, 
chiefly those that get private teaching, 
1660-1663. 

Election of officers. — Private 
patronage produced inconvenient 
results some time ago, 1663 ; best to 
abolish it; three chairs are subject 
to it, 1665 ; if not abolished, might 
be limited by patnm being required 



to choose from a leet nominated by 
Senatus or College, 1664. 

Finance. — Statement of income 
and expenditure from 1870-76, 
1677 ; snows a sudden falling off of 
surplus; cause has been assistants* 
saluies and other increased expendi- 
ture, 1668. 

Retiring allowances. — ^Present scale 
of allowance not liberal enough to 
induce infirm professors to retire, 
1670, 1671; the power to compel 
retirement has never been exercised 
by St. Andrews Court, 1672, 1673 ; 
witness recommends that professor 
sixty -five years of age should be 
entitled to retire on fidl salary, pro- 
vided he has served twenty years ; if 
not, the allowance to be proportioned 
to his period of service, 1674-1680 ; 
a professor disabled after very few 
years' service to be dealt with as a 
special case by the Treasury, 1680- 
1683. 

Buildincs. — Library accommoda- 
tion is all but exhausted, 1683 ; some 
room needed for laboratories and 
apparatus, 1686. 

Witness said above that to increase 
the number of the Court he would 
rather have a professor to represent 
the Senatus than the second pnncipal, 
but principals might sit alternately ; 
thinks one principal enough, and 
Colleges mi^t be united into one ; 
or, let the Principal of St Mary's 
College remain merely a Professor of 
Theology ; on the whole, best to unite 
the CoUeges in one, 1691-1702. 

Tait, Profissob, Edinburgh. — ^Is Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; succored 
Professor Forbes in 1860, 1171-1174 ; 
witness was examined in 1872 before 
the Commission on Scientific Educa- 
tion; gave evidence about his own 
chair, and its wante; written stete- 
ment was printed, 1174-1177; some 
changes since then ; addition of £80 
a year to salary under Baxter Bequest, 
and £50 for class expenses from 
General Fund ; the latter is pre- 
carious; additional assistance nom 
the holder of a scholarship, 1177: 
further facts as to success of witness 
pupils, 1178. 

Course of study, ete. — ^Has been 
long convinced that there must be 
some degree more easih' attainable 
than that of M.A. ; would be of great 
service to schoolmasters, and might 
be made compulsory on them, 1180 ; 
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the present gronra are called Claoncs, 
Philosopby, and Mathematics ; would 
add two others, 1181, 1182 ; thinks 
it might be tried to have a prelimi- 
nary examinatioii, to insure general 
education ; then let proficiency in any 
two groups entitle to the B.A. or 
inferior degree, 1185, 1186 ; it might 
be that a man would reoeire B.A. 
chiefly on account of Scientific attain- 
ments, therefore witness would not 
say that the degree should be called 
B.A., 1187 ; preliminary examina- 
tion should mclude English, one 
ancient GlassiGal, and one modem 
European language, 1192. 

Entrance examination. — ^Thinks to 
refuse any student admiaaion to 
lectures would be inconsistent with 
the duty of a University ; some of 
the veij best students witness has 
ewer had came totally ignorant of his 
subject, and in six months made 
wonderful proficiency, 1197 ; thinks 
teaching is the proper function of 
Uniyendty, and granting of degrees 
trifling in comparison, 1194-1196. 

Length of sessions. — Impoanble to 
extend the winter session ; students 
are often Highkind schoolmasters, 
who must return to work; some- 
thing might be done in summer; 
witness is trying sununer classes as 
an experiment, for the sake of Medical 
students, 1199-1202 ; a little Natural 
Philosophy is required for their preli- 
minary examination, but hundreds 
pass it without attending the 
course, 1203, 1204 ; such knowledge 
cannot enable them to understand 
physiological processes, 1204-1207 ; 
aboye twenty Medical students are 
now attending witness* class, and 
their first summer session in Botany 
and Natural History, 1207, 1208. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^This has 
been of great service to the Uni- 
versity; is a provision against the 
incompetence or temporary disable- 
ment of professors, but existing in- 
terests should be provided for before 
throwing the teaching open, 1209, 
1210; would approve <^ recognising 
extra-mural teaching in Arts on much 
the same as present conditions in 
Medicine, if professors* salaries were 
increased ; no objection to the recog- 
nition of such teaching in Natural 
Philosophy, 1214, 1215. 

New professorships and lecture- 
ships. — ^Yery important that witness 
should have more assistants and 
demonstrators^ 1217; suggests the 



transfer of Hebrew chair to Arts 
Faculty, to make it an open one ; if 
Hebrew forms part of Theology, much 
more should Greek, 1218, 1219; 
gives no opinion as to whether other 
Theological chairs should be open to 
members of other Churches, 1220. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
Tersity Court, etc — Witness and 
colleagues have felt the remains of 
civic mflnence annoying, especially in 
the curators appointed by the Town 
Goundl ; the Court persists in 
meddling, giving the professors great 
trouble to procure information off 
which no use IS made, 1220; example, 
1224 ; thinks Edinburgh Court shoukL 
be constructed like those of Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, and Aberdeen, 1221; 
supposes Edinburgh Court has held 
more meetings than the other three 
put together; seems to look upon 
itself as a descendant of the Town 
Council, 1223 ; witness would lake out 
of it the civic element, as seemingly 
the only cause of this pemidous 
activity, 1226-1232 ; objects also to 
this element in the Board of Curators 
for administration of patronage ; 
reasons, 1232-1235; admits ttiat 
something was obtained lately from 
the civic element in reference to in- 
creased accommodation, but Town 
Council could never repair the damage 
formerly done to the University, 1 285, 
1236; of late Town Council has 
been shamed into appointing better 
curators, being influenced peniaps by 
the anticipation of a Commission, but 
better not give it the chance of going 
back again, 1237-1246. 

Election of officers. — ^Thinks the 
Senatus would be a good body for 
electing professors, by excluding on 
each occasion the members of the 
Faculty to which the appointment is 
to be made, 1246. 

Medical students are not obliged 
to attend Natural Philosophy; very 
few do, 1249, 1250 ; about one-fourth 
of witness' students go through the 
whole Arts curriculum, 1251 ; a very 
large numbw attend Universityonly 
one session, taking Natural Fhik>- 
Bophy and Engineering, or Geoloffy, 
1252; thinks the regulations ror 
examinations are cumbrous, and re- 
quire revising; has had to examine 
the same man, on practically the same 
subjects, and up to about the same 
standard, three times in one week ; 
Tery trouUesome, 1255-1259 ^ need 
of more examiners, except in the 
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Medical Faculty; extra-mural exa- 
roiners do well combined with pro- 
feasors, moet of them being Edin- 
burgh graduates, 1259-1262; the 
reason for increase is chiefly to lessen 
the labour, 1262-1265. 

Reverting to what witness said 
about the University Court, does not 
mean it to be a mere court of appeal, 
but it should not give unnecessary 
trouble ; further examples, 126&- 
1270. 

Thomson, Pbofessor Allen, Glasgow. 
— Has been Professor of Anatomy in 
Glasgow University since 1848 ; is a 
member of Senate, and was four yean 
its representative in the University 
Court, 2789-2745. 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
versity Court. — Is aware of the 
difficulty sometimes felt about a 
quorum ; believes there should be at 
least one additional member ; perhaps 
the safest plan would be that Govern- 
ment should nominate, all the more 
that it miffht appoint the Lord Pro- 
vost ; thinks the civic element might 
be beneficial, 2745 ; fears it would 
not be best to have another repre- 
sentative of General Council ; believes 
that in some cases the election would 
be a vote between Established and 
Free Church ; in others, it would 
turn on political grounds; Council 
has genenUly chosen good men as 
assessors, 2746-2749 ; functions of 
General Council better remain as at 
present; increased powers would be 
exercised chiefly by a few, 2749, 
2750 ; the body numbers above 2000, 
the ordinary meetings from 50 to 80 ; 
double that on great occasions, 2752- 
2755. 

Course of study and graduation. — 
Holds that degrees of all kinds should 
be encouraffed as much as possible ; 
is ^vourable to re-establishment of 
the B.A. degree, and opening of Arts 
degree to include more subjects ; 
might be five departments, and, after 
preliminaiy examination, proficiency 
in two might suffice for B.A., and 
three for M.A. ; great object being to 
give latitude of choice ; departments 
might be Literature, Mental Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics and Physios, 
History and Political Economy, 
Natural Science, 2755; though two 
Scientific subjects were chosen, B.A. 
might be given, 2761-2764; in Litera- 
ture, would give choice between Latin, 
Greek, and a modem language, 



2772 ; approves of a simple entrance 
examination, and one preliminary to 
Arts degree, including elements of 
Mathematics, and one language, 
2767; thinks there should be more 
non-professorial examiners in Arts, 
2774, 2775 ; in Medicine, final exa- 
mination presses heavily; proposes 
that the whole subject of Anatomy 
should be examined at the end of the 
second year ; reasons, 2776, 2777 ; is 
favourable to lengthening the course 
of study ; first examination might be 
after two summers and one winter ; 
does not approve of examination 
upon individual subjects immediately 
after instruction ; better have groups 
of subjects at stated periods, 2777- 
2782 ; describes course of study and 
examination, with reasons, 2i782 ; 
would substitute Natural Philosophj 
for Mechanics in preliminary exaxm- 
nations, 2788; nas drawn out a 
scheme involving four examinations 
for M.B. ; expluiation of it, 2795 ; 
thinks it unreasonable that if a 
student is rejected in one subject he 
must be re-examined in the whole 
group, 2796 ; students should attend 
nine months of Clinical Surgery and 
nine months of Clinical Medicine, 
2796; three months' Experimental 
Physiology, which might be in third 
summer, 2797; desirable, if possible, 
that students should not nave to 
keep up many subjects at once; in 
some branches it is the cultivation 
of mind, not the retaining of facts, 
that is valuable, 2800-2808 ; Medi- 
dne in Glasgow has now seven non- 
professorial examiners ; could scarcely 
work well on fewer than ten ; ques- 
tion is how they are to be paid, 2803 ; 
no difficulty in obtaining good ones 
as now remunerated ; they act pre- 
cisely on the same footing as the 
professors, 2804, 2805; Edinburgh 
has twelve receiving £50 each, 2808 ; 
Pathology now belongs to Institutes 
or Theory of Medicine ; desirable it 
should M separated; three months* 
course sufficient ; the plan in Glasgow 
IS to recognise the lectures of the 
hospital pathologists ; University 
ought to have a professor or lecturer 
of its own, 2815-2821. 

Entrance examination. — ^Would re- 
gret if any were excluded by entrance 
examination; admits that professors 
should not have to teach the elements 
of Latin; students claiming Univer- 
sity privileges should pass entrance 
examination, otherwise ought to be 
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admitted to dan only as hearen; 
desirable to raiae the staadard of 
Univeraity inatraction in Glaaaica, 
2821-2824 ; other profeflBora have to 
begin their sabjects at the beginninff ; 
better student antaoght than badly 
tanght, 2824, 2825. 

Some unimportant changes in wit- 
neaa* evidence before the C ommiM Bon 
of 1872, 2826-2836. 

Approves of Science degrees; very 
few nave been conferred ; approves ci 
the four departmenta of Physics, 
Biology, Geology, and En^eering, 
with preliminary examination in two 
languages, Mathematics, and another 
Arts subject, 2838 ; thinks there 
should be non-professorial ezaminets; 
doubts whether there should be a 
separate Faculty of Science, 2840. 

I^ew professorships. — ^Thinks the 
teftching staff should be increased, 
but ^ Senatus not much; would 
become cumbrous; some important 
subjects, as History, should stand on 
the best footing ; Modem Languages 
should be represented somehow ; 
might be a distmct chair of Geology, 
if Zooloey were sufficiently provided 
for ; might be theoretic teaching 
connected with the Fine Arts, 2843- 
2848; scientific research not likely 
to be hindered by the obligation of 
professors not to teach anything con- 
trary to Established Ghurdi doctrine, 
2848, 2849 ; would be glad to see 
more lectureships — PoliticaJ Economy, 
Insanity, Ophthalmoloey, Diseases of 
the Ear; students luould not be 
bound to attend them, and they could 
scarcely all prove remunerative, 2850- 
2862; in the Arts course there may 
be assistance from scholarship f unda, 
2862; £1320 annually are distributed 
among eleven persons, some desig- 
nated teadiing scholars, 2863 ; would 
utilize these scholarships or fellow- 
sbips, bv requiring the holders to teach 
espeoally the Arts classes in sammer; 
suDJects taught same as winter classes, 
but so divided that two summers 
would be equal to one winter, thus 
shortening the Arts curriculum, 2864- 
2867. 

Length of seflsions. — ^Thinks there 
would be advantage in b^;inning 
winter classes middle of October, 
completing half session before Christ- 
mas ; then at least a fortnight^s holi- 
day; session concluded end of March; 
April for examinations and holiday ; 
summer classes might begin 1st May, 
2867, 2868 ; in some respects two 



sessionB of four months each might 
be better, but all attempts to establish 
them have failed; it is said that the 
long vacation procures men who 
otherwise would not accept the Arts 
chairs ; but witness would make 
summer teaching voluntary, and thinks 
the opportunity of adding young nxen 
to i£e staff of teachers would be 
advantageous, 2868; thinks summer 
claiBseB would be tiie safest way d 
introducing the recognition of extra- 
mural teaching in Arts; a oertain 
monopoly necessary to support Uni- 
versity system, but this modification 
would not be felt vexatious, 2869 ; 
would at present recognise no non- 
professorial teaching in Arts except 
these summer courses, 2870. 

Election of officers.— All are agreed 
that the Rectorial election should be 
a simple poll ; no use in maintaining 
Nations ; the usual disturbance would 
be mitigated ; young men do scazoelj 
anything for the fortnight before 
election ; greatest evil arises from can- 
vassing junior students; would be 
improvement to exclude those of the 
first year, 2871-2873. 

Emoluments, etc — ^Emoluments of 
Phyuology claas are insufficient, 2874, 
2875 ; the professor ought not to be in 
practice; there is no provision for ex- 
penses of that daas; own chair has 
endowment of £250, fees above £1000, 
2877, 2878 ; chair of Natural History 
poorly provided for; endowment of 
assistants is a right thing ; provisaoa 
for these and apparatas is imperfect 
in many of the practical daases, as 
Surcery and fiotanv, 2882, 2888; 
thiiuu professor ought to bear part 
of the expense for apparatua and 
materials, a check upon extravagance; 
his allowance should be scarcely ade- 
quate, 2884-2887; thinks there might 
be some rise in graduation feea, and 
a considerable portion used to pay 
non - professorial examiners, 2w8, 
2889 ; scale of retiring aDowancea ia 
too low, and a certificate of incapa- 
city is required, 2893; would give 
right to retire at sixty-five or seventy, 
especially after thirty years' service ; 
might be made obligatoiY, with the 
provision that a man ooula be retained 
oy invitation of three-fourths of the 
Senate and Court ; in some chaiia a 
man could scarcely serve more than 
twenty-five years, 2894-2897 ; thinks 
it would be imprudent to raise the 
matriculation fee; class fees are too 
low, 2897. 
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Financial poaition.-^Glasgow Uni- 
versity labours under great financial 
difficulties, 2900; debt of £45,000 
on the Removal Scheme, for which 
intorest has to be paid, and an in- 
crease of annual expenditure, £1070, 
caused by removal, 2901-2910 ; many 
necessary expenses for efficient work- 
ing have been curtailed, as in Library, 
Museum, Observatory, 2903-2906; 
would require above £70,000 to finish 
buildings ; altoffether about £119,000 
to pay debt and complete the under- 
taking, 2911-2914 ; accounts in part 
for the esroenditure exceeding the 
means; difficult to explain, because 
it went on insensibly; several con- 
siderable changes in the plan, 2914- 
2918. 

Hunterian Museum. — ^Would regret 
parting with the coins, but would 

S'eld if funds can be procured for 
useum no other way; desirable to 
sell them to a public body, as the 
British Museum, 2920 ; scattering by 
private sale would realize more ; 
ought to produce £20,000, 2921 ; the 
library of Hunterian Museum is of 
great value ; more curious than use- 
ful, but it is often consulted, 2922- 
2925 ; coins are different ; great diffi- 
culty in keeping them, sti& more in 
exhibiting them ; a number of dupU- 
Gates might be retained, and electro- 
types of rarities would serve the 
purposes of instruction ; thinks the 
proceeds should be applied to the 
Museum, 2925-2931. 

Further, on financial difficulties, 
details on withdrawal of the arch- 
bishopric revenue, explaining the low 
state of disposable funds ; University 
has considerable funds for bursaries 
and scholarships, but its teaching 
powers are hampered by present 
difficulties; Government allows Edin- 
burgh £500 a year for maintenance 
of buildings; no allowance to Glasgow, 
2931, 2982. 

Thohsok, Professob Sir Willuh, 
Glasgow. — Has been Professor of 
Natural Philosphy in Glasgow Uni- 
versity since 1646 ; is LL.D. of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and of Cambridge 
University; also D.C.L. of Oxford, 
10,075-10,079 ; held office in Glas- 
gow University Court from 1871- 
1875 as Senatus Assessor ; has also 
attended meeting of the General 
CouncU; was himself educated at 
Glasgow, 10,079-10,084. 
Constitution and powers of Uni- 



versity Court — ^Thinks the present 
arrangement satisfactory on the 
whole ; desirable that Senate should 
be more fully represented in electing 
a professor ; reasons, 10,084 ; mg- 
gests that on occasions of election, 
two members of Senate should be 
appointed b^ Senate; 10,085-10,090; 
does not thmk the plan of having a 
report from Senate upon the quaUfi- 
cations of the candidates could be 
worked well, 10,090; thinks the 
Court, with the suggested addition, 
as good a body as could be found for 
administering patronage; the body 
that manages i^airs should make the 
appointments, 10,092 ; the patronage 
vested in Glasgow Court is consider- 
able, and very satisfactorily exercised, 
10,093, 10,094; would like to see 
Crown patronage transferred to 
Court, and thinks it would be a very 
great improvement in Scotch Uni- 
versities u patronage of all professor- 
ships were vested in Court, with the 
above modification, 10.095-10,102; 
the Senate itself would be a satis- 
factory electing body, but there are 
objections against it, 10,102 ; Senate 
never had the patronage of chairs; 
it was the Faculty of the University, 
the technical name civen to pro- 
fessors on the old foundation ; Senate 
included also professors on newer 
foundations; there was dissatisfae- 
tion that natronage should be vested 
in limited number of professors, 
10,103-10,106 ; does not think Court 
would be improved bv another re- 
presentative of G^eral Council, bat 
It might be good for the sake of 
securing a quorum, if there were 
also an additional representative of 
Senate, 10,106-10,109; the Senate 
has virtuaUy two representatives— 
the assessor and the dean; the 
principal is not a representative, but 
forms a means of communicating the 
wishes of the Senate ; his own views 
may be advene, 10,109-10,118; 
even if there were two regular 
Senatus assessors, thinks it would 
be desirable to have two special 
representatives in case of an election, 
10,113 ; University Court has worked 
well and harmoniously with the 
Senate, 10,114, 10,115; it consists 
practically of only six members ; the 
quorum required is five, — ^too large, 
—but might be very proper with tiie 
proposed additional .representatives, 
10,116-10,119. 
Functions of General CoundL-^ 
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Does not think it desirable to increaae 
itB power ; thinks it well adapted for 
diafflwwmg and helping to form pnblio 
opinion on Univers^ woik, bat not 
for actaallj controlling or legislating, 
10,119, 10,120; meetings are not 
laigel J attended ; if this is for want 
of something more to do, it forms no 
sufficient resson for increasing their 
power, 10,121, 10,122. 

Gonise of stndy. — Thinks the 
corrictdum too bearj in ClassicB, 
Logic, and Moral Philosophy, 10,128 ; 
student oug^t to be able to enter Uni- 
venitj knowing no Greek ; profaBsor 
ought to begin at the rudiments, to 
mm the teaching more scientific 
and more perfect, 10,124-10,129; 
people are scarcely dear of the idea 
that Greek is a mere schoolboy sub- 
ject ; of old the public schools had 
nothing to teach but Latin and 
Greek ; thinks that an able professor 
could impart to a young man a 
▼aluable amount of Gre^ during 
the two sessions required by pre- 
sent rule; would be sorry to see 
Greek removed from compulsory 
subjects in Arts degree ; but would 
demand onlv as much as a Toung 
man of moderate capacity could ac- 
quire through faitnful attendance 
and fair private study, 10,128; 
there ought to be a shorter list of 
[ books both in Greek and Latin; 
some knowledge of the literature, 
Tery little more than a fsir elementary 
knowledge of the languages, 10,181- 
10,186; for an ordinary degree, in 
the Clattics, it would be a question 
between that and nothing ; impossible, 
In the great pressure ol subjects, to 
keep up GlssBics, unless stuosnt can 
pass with a limited amount of labour, 
10,186-10,189; thinks there is too 
much of MetaphyncB in the course of 
Ix>gic and Moral PhilosophT ; every- 
thing that is technically called Logic 
should be taught in a very short time ; 
one winter session for the whole, or 
two of not more than one hour a day 
each, 10,189-10,1(^8; proposestogeta 
great deal more time for Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; would not 
require longer attendance at Univer- 
si^, but gain the time by shortening 
the list of Glsssic authors, and sparing 
an hour a day from Locic and MonQ 
Philosophy dasses ; womd not borrow 
any hours of attendance from Claasics, 
but get more of the student's time 
out of dau, 10,168-10,161 ; would 
much to have Chemistry in 



the Arts coarse; an boor a day 
would be a variety to the mind from 
Glassies, Loffic, and Moral Philosophy; 
would need little more time than 
that of attendmg lectures, 10,161- 
10,166 ; as to a imifarm comnse for 
MjL, or a variety and dlimoe, thinki 
a certain course ought to be pre- 
scribed to dl as a minimam, 10,166 ; 
some that pass at the minimum in 
Natural PbitosophT might have high 
attainments in Claasics; would to 
some extent sUow one to compensate 
for the other; present system does 
not allow it; perhaps the Isirest is 
the arrangement that the examinen 
meet and discuss the cases, 10,166- 
10,169; for the ordinary degree, 
does not approve of dividing the 
subjects ana giving altemativeB, 
10,172; it answers well tm regards 
honours ; thinks that what is required 
in Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophv is the very minimum that 
should be considered sufSdent, 
10,173, 10,174; no degree should 
be given without some knowledge 
In each department of present cur- 
riculum, 10,176 ; does not admit that 
any man has natural inability to 
acquire Mathematics, if he is capshle 
of learning Latin and Greek; the 
failure is from want of application, 
which may result from the mind 
being overburdened, 10,177-10,181; 
degrees in Sdencehave recently been 
introduced in Glasgow; does not 
think a separate Faculty of Sdence 
desirable ; approves generally of the 
arrangements for Sd^oe graduation, 
10,188-10,18a 

Entrance examinationa. — ^Is against 
entrance examinations, except for 
boys under sixteen, 10,188, 10,198 ; 
if men come up not knowing Latin, 
there ought, perhaps, to be supple- 
mental teaching by assistants to hdp 
them; the teaching of the class 
should not be injured for them, 
10,188; approves of the existing 
entrance examination which is the 
condition of a student^s admisdon to 
the senior Greek, Latin, and Mathe- 
matical dasses in his first year, 10, 1 89 ; 
would not apply that examination 
to those who are proceeding from the 
junior to the senior ; a student who 
laithf ulh' performs the duties of the 
junior dass must be admitted to the 
senior ; a diiferentthingtoadmit direct 
to the senior : it demands evidence of 
superior scholarship, 10,190-10,197; 
thinks it would be a violation of the 
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principle of Scotch UnivendtieB to re- 
ject any adult; Bach men attain some- 
timea to very high excellence, 10,198. 

Length of eeBdona. — ^WoaM not 
change the length of UniTenity 
aeBBioiiB, 10,199 ; aearion at Glasgow 
k six months, as nearly as the weeks 
allow; yacation is eight days at 
Christmas, 10,199-10,201 ; does not 
think the session too long a strain, 
or that a longer vacation at Christmas 
would be desirable, because few 
could afford to go awav ; the use of 
a vacation to moat students is afford- 
ing time to work for their own 
support, 10,204 ; Medical claans 
have a summer session, 10,206, 
10,207; very desirable that there 
should be tutorial teaching through 
a great part of summer; witness 
has his laixtfatory open, and two as- 
sistants constantly there; few avail 
themselyea of it, 10,208-10,212; 
thinks there is no demand for tutorial 
summer teaching in Arts; the experi- 
ment was tried, and failed; those 
who could afford to attend it leave 
Glasgow during the summer, 10,212, 
10,213. 

New professorships. -^ Might be 
desirable to have professorship of 
Geology apart from Natural History, 
10,216-10,218; there should be a 
well qualified teacher of Surveying, 
and at least one master of Drawing, 
associated with the Professor of 
Engineering, who would teach the 
principles, 10,218 - 10,228 ; for 
Natural Philosophy, a demonstra- 
torship, with £600 a year, and one 
highly qualified assistant besideB that 
provided by Ordinance ; there is some 
assistanoe from scholan and fellows, 
10,228-10,236; the aggregate needed 
for witness' assistanto at least £700, 
towards which there are £220, 10,286, 
10,236 ; apparatus fund of £100 a 
year barely coven tear and wear, 
with cost of materiala, etc ; shoula 
be £bO a year for ordinary new 
apparatus, and a fund to whidi pro- 
fessor could apply if larger expendi- 
ture were needed, 10,237-10,240; 
late Commission withdrew the sllow- 
ance out of graduation feee, hokthiff 
that £200 a year for assistance and 
apparatus was equivalent; witness 
thought CommissionerB exceeded 
their powers; petitioned, then com- 
promised for £60 a year for life; 
thinks that £60 a year should be 
permanent, and increased to £100, 
10,240 ; the emoluments of the choir 



ought to reach £1000 a year, plus 
the house ; fees are £4, 48. ; amount 
now to £660; would not raise rate, 
10,241-10,248 ; gave evidence before 
the Scientific Commission ; it may 
be held part of this evidence, 10,248- 
10,262. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^Thinks it 
would not do in Arts as it does in 
Medicine ; effective teachers not 
likely to be forthcoming, 10,263, 
10,264; demand for Mediod teachers 
produces supply ; maoT medical men 
lecture to Mvanoe their practioe; 
Arts teachers would have no such 
inducement; Andersonian Institation 
has had very able men in Chemistry, 
10,266-10,260 ; when witness' pre- 
decessor was in bad health for years, 
place was well supplied by assistants ; 
there was no extra-munl teaching 
that would have been better ; thinks, 
with good staff of assistanta, the Arts 
departments would be better taught 
than in extra-mural instituti^iB, 
10,260. 

Retiring allowances. — ^Thinks a pro- 
fessor of certain ace, wishing to retire, 
ought not to need certificate of per- 
manent incapacity for teachmg, 
10,261 ; sixty a proper age after 
thirty years* service; more difficult 
to persuade a man to retire when he 
ought than prevent him when he 
ought not, 10,262 ; approves of the 
Russian system, by which after a man 
has served thirty years he is bound 
to retire on fuU pay, unless he is 
requested and consents to continue 
at double pay, 10,268 ; ib decidedly 
of opinion that Principal ought not 
to be professor; his duties quite 
enough for one man, 10,264, 10,266 ; 
his weight as chairman arises much 
from his not bein^ a professor, 10,266. 

Financial position of Glasflow Uni- 
versity. — Suppoeittff the buildingB 
finished, present funds are insufficient 
for maintaining them; better the 
Board of Works should undertake 
this than Univenity have an annual 
grant, 10,273, 10,274 ; there ought 
to be funds for special purpoees, as 
purchase of apparatus or modifica- 
tions of dasB-rooms, 10,273-10,276 ; 
the laarge debt with respect to build- 
ing partly includes repairing'enenBes 
of some years; many new profeseor- 
shipB have been created within the Isst 
forty yean, without corresponding 
addition to Univend^ funds ; Crown 
instituted them, and the University 
funds were burdened with expense of 
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promiBei and other matten; thiiika 
with eveiT new protoiofBhip UniTer- 
tiij ihaald receiTe oontribation for 
let^aie-room and ezpenaea, 10,278, 
10,279. 

Thomson, Professor James, LL.D., 
Glasgow.— Is LL.D. oi Glasgow, 
D.Sc. of Qaeen*B Univeiaitj, IreJand, 
Professor of CitU Engineering and 
Meohamcs in the Glai^w Univeiaity, 
ll,8ia-ll,846. 

Apparalos. — ^In wiiaen*departaient 
there are a few ship-modeLs and 
experimental apparatna, but no 
engineering instnunents ; haa him- 
self had to pnmde them by pnrohaae 

presses, and bUckboards for leotar- 
iog; desirable £100 or £200 for 
instnunents to begin with : afterwards 
a fond, equal to £20 or £30 a year, 
aTaalable at oonTenieni times within 
each period of fi?e years, ll,8id. 

Retiring allowanoes. — ^Thinks the 
time a professor has serred the 
Grown in another UniTersity shoald 
be reckoned with that from which he 
retires, 11,846. 

Entrance examinations. — ^Thinks an 
examination of an exolading natnre 
would be injnrions in witness' depart- 
ment ; periiaps few wonld be aotoallT 
rejected, bat a great many not frera 
from school wouU be detemd by fear 
of the ordeal ; a yolontary examina- 
tion might be offered for those that 
wish adTioe as to their preparation 
for profiting by partioalar dasses; 
few woold accept, bat the offer woold 
jQstify the p r o fe ssor in assoming his 
stodenta prep«red to the extent of 
that examination; does not think 
that if demand were made at the 
Unireraity doors it woold bring its 
own supply, and canse the higher 
devebpment of schools; instead of 
trying to raise adequate schools all 
over the coontry, suggests a good 
intermediateschool in connection with 
Uniyersity, and under control of its 
authorities ; if a youth were well 
prepared in Latin, but not in Greek 
or Matheibatics, he mig^t enter Uni- 
TersitT couiae in Latin, taking Greek 
and Mathematics in the school ; this 
would not differ yery widely from 
present system of lower junior dasses ; 
out the proposed scheme ought to 
inyolye higher status and pay of the 
teacher ; present inducements to 
assistantB oo not keep them long 
enough to acquire experience ; this 



plan woold obyiate the necessiiv for 
remoying boys from country to large 
town sc£>dls, and thence again toUni- 
yersity; jpresames no change inter- 
fering with rightaofexiBting prof e ssor s 
wonld be nuuie without providing 
compensation, 11,846 ; thinxs it not 
adyiaable that the preliminary exami- 
nation in order to desreea shoold be 
restricted to time of entrance; a 
student, howeyer fit for preliminary 
examination and senior Mathematics, 
mustgo through the junior unless he has 
offered himsdf for preliminary when 
he entered Uniyenity, 11,846-11,849; 
referring again to the idea of prepara- 
tory school, there is a yery successful 
one in London in the Uniyecsity 
College building, and under manage- 
ment of the Senate; difference in that 
proposed for Glasgow is, that it should 
not indnde little Iwys, hot be strictly 
intermediate, 1 1 ,849 ; high schocd and 
academy do not answer this poipoee 
well; elder coontry bqya do not 
assort well with the younger ; mcre- 
oyer, could not easily take some 
dasaes at Uniyersi^ and others at 
high school or academy, 11,849, 
11,860 ; witness* chair recdyed lately 
£140 a ^ear for an assistant ; it en- 
abled hun to diyide the class into 
senior and junior, and establish one 
for office and field work, also aa 
divided, 11,851-11,854. 

TuLLOCH, Principal, St Andrews. — Is 
Prindpal of St Mark's College, St 
Andrews; was appomted in 1854; 
is also Professor of Theology; it 
was merely the immemorial ussge 
that the Prindpal of St Maiy*s 
taught Divinity; the Ordinancea of 
the late OommisBion definitdy ap- 
pointed it, 679-683; St Mair'a ia 
entirely for Theology; the other is 
the United GoU^^ under Prindpal 
Shairp; Arts is its only complete 
Faculty, but there are three <£airs 
outside ; the Univeraity is a separate 
corporation, 683-688. 

Constitution of University Court — 
Court consists of six ; most members 
think it enough ; no practical diffi- 
culty in aasembting the quorum of 
four, 68&-692; thinks it might be 
desirable to inoresse the number, 698 ; 
witness is a member ex o^icto as senior 
{Nrincmal ; if he were removed, Prin- 
dpal ohairp would replace him, 699- 
702; is favourable to the iqppoint- 
ment of anotiier representative of 
General Coundl; Dr. Richardson is 
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present assessor, chiefly through St 
Andrews having so many Medical 
graduates; the non-medical wish a 
representative of Arts, 702, 703 ; the 
Medical majority is diminishing; 
previous to the late Reform Bill none 
but Arts students were members; 
none of the Medical graduates have 
studied at St. Andrews ; th^ came 
only for the degree, 704-707; the 
Court has worked admirably ; it is the 
patron of four chairs, and its appoint- 
ments have generally given satisfac- 
tion, 708, 709. 

Functions of the Council. — Witness 
generally attends meetings of Coun- 
cXL ; frequently presides, 710 ; would 
be glad if anything could be done to 
make the meetings more interesting 
and draw more to them ; there are 
1527 members, average attendance 
about 20 ; it was chiefly through their 
influence that the Chemistry chair 
was placed within the Arts curri- 
culum ; the^ complain of thev limited 
powers ; witness cannot say whether 
increase of power would do good, 
710-716. 

Course of study. — ^Bifurcating or 
trifurcating the M.A. degree might 
be good, if done on a good common 
basis, to include Logic, Classics, and 
Mathematics, thesetobeindispensable, 
with a choice of other subjects, 716, 
717. 

Entrance examinations — Witness 
is in favour of entrance examina- 
tions, compulsory in Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics; if a man fails to 
pass at commencement of session, 
he might be allowed to try again at 
Christmas; men from parish schools 
often workup with marvdlousrapidity, 
and prove better scholars than pre- 
pared ones, 718-721 ; parish schools 
have fallen off very much indeed 
during the last twenty yean with 
respect to preparing for Univenity ; 
this lowering of standard began with 
Privy Council s^tem, 722, 728 ; it 
might be expedient to .fix entrance 
examination two or three months 
before session begins, but young lads 
would have difficulty in coming up ; 
would be a great matter if unpreparod 
students had to feel th^ could not go 
on without passing a certain standitfd 
by the New Year, 725 ; the state of 
Scotch Universities with respect to 
junior students is not oreoitable ; 
their unprepared condition causes 
lowering m professorial teaching, 726, 
727 ; English Universities are not 



guarded by entrance examinations, 
but the good Colleges are, 780, 781 ; 
it is an old standing grievance Uiat 
professors choose to admit unprepared 
men, 738 ; it is difficult to get them 
to say, ^ If you cannot profit by 
superior instruction, it is your own 
loss ; * it would injure their pecuniary 
interests, 784, 735 ; the greatest aid 
would be improved secondary schools ; 
directors of Hutcheson's Hospital pro- 
pose applying their large income to 
rounding a fint-rate secondary school 
in every town in Lanarkshire; a 
splendid one might be made of £4000 
now squandered in Stirling, 786, 787 ; 
would not undertake to say how 
entrance examination would affect 
professorial incomes ; it was tried at 
St. Andrews, and abandoned; it 
would not work while other Univer- 
sities did not join, 788 ; St Andrews 
has not conferred any Science degrees, 
but haa passed a programme, 789 ; 
would make Latin, GreSc, and Mathe- 
matics compulsory at entrance for 
Science degree ; a man must know 
something of Greek to understand 
scientific nomenclature, 740, 741; it 
would be preferable, but difficult, to 
have entrance examination in hands of 
persons appointed by all the Univer- 
sities ; there would require to be some 
mutual understanding to secure gene- 
ral uniformity, 748, 744; St Andrews 
degree of B.D. has not beien successful ; 
it indicates very considerable attain- 
ments, 746, 747. 

New degi^.— Great difficul^about 
instituting a degree attainable in two 
yean; witness not in favour of it, 
748-751 : professorships of Hebrew, 
Biblical Criticism, and Church History 
might be open, without disadvantage, 
to the Church, but witness does not 
advocate change at present; candi- 
dates for D.D. do not require to be 
members of Scotch Church, 752-755 ; 
progress may be made in Scientific 
Theology as matters now stand; 
nothing to prevent a man from dealing 
with the most advanced views ; ought 
not to espouse them as being lUbao- 
lutely settled, but set them bSore his 
students as the views of certain 
authors; witness himself, as matter 
of scientific oritidsm, deals with the 
subject now agitating the world about 
the genuineness of the Goapeb, 755, 
756. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^This at St 
Andrews is a question of the Dimdee 
movement ; no need tot extra-mural 
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teaching at St. Andrews ; the diflleiiltf 
it to £id wofk for the prafeMon, 
767-760; written fltatement dnwn 
up in 1873 eonoeraing Tariooe pn>- 
ponk for brinffing the ieK>iireei of 
St Andrews UniTenity to beer on 
the popolatioo of Dundee ; Mr. 
Stoart of Cambridge, a atadent of 
St. Andrews, and other Cambrid^ 
f ellowB, have leetoied and examined m 
some of the large towns of England ; 
Dorbam UniTenitT has founded a 
Gdlege for Physical Scienoe in New- 
castle-npon-Tyne ; plan proposed for 
Dundee ; another plan in 1874 
amounted to a duplicate Arts College, 
which St. Andrews ooold not enters 
tain, 760; the hope of establishing it 
post|x>ned other plans ; much advioe 
was taken, and the most intelligent of 
those consulted said the best way 
would be not a riTal institution, but 
lectures in connection with the Unirer- 
iiitT ; aooordinglj last winter (1875- 
76) nofesaors gaye cFeninff courses 
on Ueology, Physiolo^, Cnemistry, 
and Natural History ; rrincipals deU- 
▼ered literary lectures, 761 ; a fund 
was subscribed in Dundee, Senatus 
gaTC £100 ; the result was astonish- 
ingly sncoeKf ul, each lecture attended 
bj at least 800, 762 ; those who had 
lectured examined at the dose, and 
distributed certificates; people of 
mature years attended, but those that 
went in for eiaminatbn were gene- 
rally youngmen and women of yarious 
ranks, 763-766 ; no special class for 
woridng men, but some attended, 
767,768; the Senatus has not matured 
any yiews as to carrying on this 
Bjrvtem, but haye c<Misented to con- 
tinue some of the lectures ; it is a 
serious matter to haye three professors 
without any adequate emnloyment 
in the place — ^yis. those of Natural 
History, Physiology, and Education, 
771, 778, 774 ; Se fee in Dundee 
was 10s. 6d. for each course, or a 
guinea for the whole ; almost eyery 
one paid the guinea, 772 ; not likely 
that the chair of Chemistry will re- 
main within the Arts ourriculum; 
students are disMitiBfted, 774; witness 
thinks it should not remain without 
taking somethinff else out ; thewoik 
for M.A. is yery heayy, 777. 

New prafesBorships.— If the lectures 
in Dundee were extended and made 
permanent, a Professor of Engineer- 
mg would be required, and another of 
Maihematies; cannot say what their 
telatioiiship to the Uuiversity would 



be, 781, 782; it is felt that Si 
Andrews haa a sort ol academic duty 
towaxda Dundee; no 'other Scotch 
Uniyersity has too little work to do 
at home, 788 ; the Tay Bridge will 
bring Dundee within half-an-hour ; 
ought to bring students ; butlectnraB 
must be giyen in Dundee if the claases 
hitherto attending are to be reached, 
784, 785: Natural Phikeophy was 
narticulariy wanted; funds were 
forthooming; Professor Swan de- 
dined ; it was thought best to faring 
the whole subject before this Com- 
mission, 786; lectures at Dmidee 
might be giyen when St. Andrews 
waa not in session, or better, by aasiB- 
tant professors, 787-790 ; it haa been 
doubted wlietber IJnivennty haa l^gal 
power to matriculate and teach stn- 
dents for degrees dsewhere than at 
St Andrews, 790; the Sdence degree 
ia that contemplated ; the Arts curri- 
culum not necessary; those that take 
it come of course to St. Andrews for 
a three or four yean* curriculum ; the 
atndents expected in Dundee would 
be a miscellaneous set, attending one 
Gt two years, 791-796; one yesr*s 
work would not suffice, but one yearns 
attendance where degree is taken, 
796 ; such a Collm at Dundee would 
not interfere wiUi the regular and 
moderate supply of students who haye 
come to St. Andrews for 150 yean, 
with little yariation in numbers, 797 ; 
rather would increase it ; young 
people might get interested in intel- 
lectual w<nk, imd be led to enter the 
regular professions, 798; Uie rules 
iw graduation in Soenoe require that 
the candidate must haye attended 
two rlnssm during one academic year 
in the Uniyersity; must sJso bring 
eridence of haying attended Scienoe 
dasses at least two other yean at in- 
stitutions recognised bj the Uniyer- 
rity, 799, 800 ; if the Dundee project 
were carried through, attendance upon 
lectures there would be tsken as 
eqniyalent to Uniyerrity; the other 
two yean either there or elsewhere, 
but they would generally take the 
three yean there, 801-806. 

Length of sessiona. — ^A summer 
session at St Andrews is not at all 
likdy to succeed, almost all the stu- 
dents being hard at woric during 
summer, 8%; session b^ins 1st of 
Noyember, ends 21st of April ; quite 
kmff enough, 807, 808. 

Eoection of officers. — Has a strong 
opinion, shared with others, that the 
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system of pii?Bte patronage is as bad 
as possible; Hamanitj, Chemistry, 
Natural History, have private patrons, 
809, 810; should be transferred to 
the UniTenrity Court, 818; Univer- 
sity Coarts generally have exercised 
their patronage Terr well ; sinoe the 
recent Act there hare been fewer 
complaints than there ever were in 
Scotland before, 815. 

Emoluments of profesaorSb — Emolu- 
ments are just as they were, and more 
inadequate to the times ; no academic 
income sufficient for a livelihood, 816- 
819 ; desires to allude to the salary 
of Senior Principal; his duties and le- 
sponsibilittes are very considerable; 
pity there is not some emolument at- 
tached to the office, 818; witness* 
entire income is about £490 ; conse- 
quence is, hands are full of all sorts 
of WQiic; no chair worth more than 
£660, without house ; Principal of St. 
Mary*s has the only house— a very 
good one, 819-822. 

Bursaries. — St Andrews has a good 
many bursaries, but not to compare 
with Abeideen; a good many are in 
the gift of private individuals, and 
some confined to particular names 
and localities, 822-826: finds the 
private natrons of St. Mary^s bur- 
ssries willing to listen to advice ; the 
bursar generslly stands well^ must 
have passed through some examina- 
tion, 826; other bursaries open to 
competition ; a good many in tne gift 
of presbyteries; Perth has three in St. 
Mary's; does not think they would 
be opened to competition unless there 
were no candidates in the circle of tiie 
presbytery, 826-881; other patrons 
not likely to give up their right, or 
attend to representation oi theCoUege 
if they have persons in view, 830- 
836. 

University buildings. — In fair order 
as to rejpair, bat library needs exten- 
sion, 886; the right to all books 
entered at Stationers* Hall was com- 
muted for 600 guineas ; that is spent 
in books ; they must be bought and in 
the library before the yearl^ accounts 
an sent to Government ; bmding and 
manu^ement are paid out of Univer- 
sity fonds, 886; foreign books are 
bought bound, because of doubts 
wh^er it is legal to bind them out 
of the 600 guineas ; a catalogue has 
been prepared at great expense, 887 ; 
the general funds have in some re- 
spects greatljr increased; there are 
tnree corporations, 838 ; the librarian*s 



salary is £160; the under-librarians 
£80; librarian is also quiestor and 
registrar, for which he has separate 
remuneration ; two assistants ror the 
catalogue, costing perhaps £100 more, 
839-844 ; some yeare £700 are spent 
on books, instead of £630; many 
English books have to be bound ; £97 
for binding last year (1876), 844 ; 
there is a very good museum, and in 
good order, 846. 

Turner, Professor, Edinburgh. — Is 
Professor of Anatomy in Edinburgh 
Universitv, and RepreMutative of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen in the 
Grcneral Medical Council; is in the 
tenth year of the professorship, was 
thirteen years demonstrator of Ana- 
tomy, 2286, 2287. 

Emoluments of professors. — Was 
examined before the Science Com- 
miBsion of 1872; save an explana- 
tion of the finandiu requirements of 
the University for teaching Medicine 
and Science, 2290 ; the summary 
is, that if there were proper build- 
ing and apparatus, with funds to 
empby a good stajff of assistants, 
the University could develop itself in 
Scientific teaching much more than 
hitherto; the position now is the same, 
2291 ; witness* chair the only one in 
Scotland without salary ; the amount 
of fees very considname; has not .got 
the present amount in his mind just 
now, 2298-2296; at the last Uni- 
versities Commission it was returned 
at £1900 a year gross ; considerably 
more now; students were 462 last 
year, 2296-2299; the increase has 
oeen in the whole Medical Faculty; 
predecessor's net income was about 
£800, 2299-2804; the deductions 
from gross income are for assistants, 
diagrams, microscopes, material for 
illustrating lectures, etc. ; subjects for 
dissection are paid for hj students, 
each for the part he dissects; it is the 
custom in all schools of anatomy, 
2306-2309. 

Museum. — ^Witness is curator of 
the Anatomical Museum; provision 
has been made in the new buildings 
for a large one ; the present allowance 
far museum expenses is £196 a year ; 
witness has £60 as salary, and adds 
£40 to the £86 allowed for an 
assistant; pays charwoman's wages: 
sufficient left for the purchase of 
spirit and other little articles, but 
nothing for buying specimens ; 
these are increased by donations; 
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£600 ft year would put muaenm 
on ft premier footing ; has to ask the 
Senatas every four or five jean for 
means of puichasing glass, 2809- 
8315 ; museum is the propertnr of the 
UniTenity; contains many thousand 
ifMcimens, many are not exhibited for 
want of room, 22816-2818 ; the cata- 
k^e is in MS.; when the ooDecticm 
is arranged in new premises, a printed 
one will be prepared, 2818, 2819 ; the 
most valuable part of the collection is 
the pathological and comparative; it 
is intended to enlarge the compara- 
tive very mnch, 2820-2828 ; it would 
be usefol to Professor of Natural 
History, beouise in the Museum of 
Science and *Art there are no ana- 
tonuoftl specimens except skeletons, 
2328, 2824: Anatomical Museum has 
a large stock of specimens illustrative 
of viscera, vascular system, etc.; few 
skdetons; quantitiea stowed away in 
boxes, 2826, 2826; under the old 
arrangement^ the Natural History pro- 
fessor was keeper of Natural History 
Museum ; could make it one of Com- 
parative Anatomy, so far as he re- 
quired it ; now the Science and Art 
]>epartment have appointed another 
kemr, and if the profesBor be ex- 
doaed, wiU provide him with the 
means of a teaching collection, 2828- 
2882 ; there ought to be s cdlection 
expressly for teaching purposes, but 
desirable also to have ft great museum 
to refer to, 2382 ; if there is ft good 
catalogue, and room to move about, 
it is better not to have specimens 
brought into the lecture room, 2888 ; 
witness hopes to have the specimens 
specially arranged for students in 
oompaxmtive series, that they may 
work along the oases with catalogues 
or text-lxmks, 2884 ; certain speci- 
mens are not aDowed to be removed 
from the shelves for fear of injury, 
2886; tiie curatorship has always 
been an appendage to tiie Anatomical 
chair, not a separate appointment, 
2888, 2339. 

Witness refers to the reconmienda- 
tions of the Duke of Devonshire's 
Commission, that the resources of 
the Edinbuigfa University being com- 
paratively small,- ssstBtance should be 
given both in the form of a capital 
sum for extensbn, and an annual 
grant for assistance and i^paratos; 
should also revise the salaries of 
Sdentific professors, having regard 
to dispsrity of endowments and in- 
come from fees, 2889 ; substantially, 



the needs are as they were in 1872 ; 
the three points are, buildings, 
tants, and appliances, 2845, 2846. 
Emoluments of professors. — ^Witn 
ads for no substantial addition to his ; 
Anatomv ousht to produce a good 
income from fees, but there should be 
better provision for expenses, 2847 ; aU 
the other Medical proaessors feel that 
theirchairs oughtto be betttf endowed, 
but there is au important distinction; 
fiveare not engagedin practice, emolu- 
ments depend solely on prcrfessor- 
ships ; seven others are pnctitionecs, 
better for being so, 284^2868; there 
oug^t to be some difference between 
the endowments of these two daaes; 
there is now a difference of ftbout 
£100 ft year, 2868, 2864; witness 
would put in a claim for Anatomy to 
secure a minimum income to pro- 
fessor, the smount of fees being lisble 
to fluctuations, 2866, 2866; some 
have recommended that the examina- 
tion in Anatomy should be taken be- 
fore the third session, if so, professor 
would lose the fees of third winter, 
2866 ; spart from personal interests, 
does not think the change desiraMe, 
2867; Anatomy is a fundamental 
subject ; can be studied only under a 
licensed teacher, and in a licensed 
place ; if student does not aoquire a 
knowledge of it during Medical cur- 
riculum he remains ignorant; it is 
advisable that the time given should 
be long enough for acquiring and 
digesting the details; two years are 
not sufficient, considering the other 
subjects on hand ; besides, the supply 
of material sometimes partiy mis, 
prevents a student from dissecting as 
much as he ought ; some object, that 
student oug^t not to be in anatomical 
and ho^itel training at the same 
time ; witness approves of the simul- 
taneous study ; in 1870 the Creneral 
Medical Council inquired into the sub- 
ject, and found most of ihe anatomi- 
cal teachen against changing the 
examination ; no doubt the instruction 
of a student in Human Anatomy 
would be faoilitsted by previous 
training in the dissection of animals; 
but students would not care for a 
supply of dc^ in dissecting room, 
2869-2866; earlier anatomical ex- 
amination has been tried by the Eng- 
lish College of Surgeons; 60 per 
cent of the candidates are rejected; 
the sense of shame is lost ; not im- 
probably 60 per cent of witness' 
students would fail at the same ex- 
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aminatioD, if at the end of second 
year, 2366, 2866; all the leading 
leacherB in the ooontrj gigned against 
the change, 2368 ; London Univeraity 
also examines at the end of seoona 
year; above 25 per cent, were rejected 
daring five years, and these were not 
ordinary students, bat picked men; 
all inferior ones weeded oat by pre- 
vious examination, 2369; the emi- 
nence of the Edinbargh Medical 
SchocJ is greatly dae to the thoroagh- 
ness of Anatomical traininff and t^- 
ing; the late Professor Syme laid 
great stress apon it, 2372 ; if three 
sessions were given to Anatomy, and 
the carricalam prolonged accordingly, 
it might be desirable that the student^s 
whole mind shoold be given to prac- 
tical sabjects for the liwt two years, 
2376, 2376; the Medical Faculty 
have recommended students not to 
appear for examination till they have 
dissected the human body at least 
once ; if this were made imperative, 
it might meet mach of the difficulty, 
2377. 
About £400 of witness' gross income 

foes for class expenses, besides the 
200 allowed from the fund, 2381- 
2386 ; expenses may be £100 a year 
more in the new building, 2386, 
2386; in Edinburgh the fees are 
four guiness for the first course in 
each subject, three for the second, 
also three for Practical Anatomy ; if 
student attends both Anatomical 
Lectureis and Practice in the same 
term he pays seven guineas, 2387, 
2398, 2399 ; in Glasgow and Aber- 
deen the lecture fee is three guiness. 
Practical Anatomy two guineas; 
these rates were fixed about seventy 
years ago, 2390, 2391 ; there is much 
more instruction now for the money, 
2393-2398; Seuatus recommends 
increasing the Arts and Theological 
fees in Edinburgh, not the Medical, 
2392 ; there is preliminary examina- 
tion before student enters on Medical 
course; witness sugseets that Natural 
Philosophy should be made a more 
prominent part of it^ rather than be 
mtroduced in the first professionid 
examination ; students come from all 
parts of the world, and part of the 
course they have attended counts for 
attendance in Edinburgh ; if they 
have not attended Natural Philo- 
sophy, as is most likely, they are 
thrown back on a class belonging to 
first year studies, 2401 ; witness con- 
siders Natural Philosophy a secondary. 



not fundamental subject ; if put into 
the preliminary, student may get his 
knowledge by reading or otherwise, 
but if a subject of professional ex- 
amination he must aUend a course of 
lectures, 2402, 2403 ; arguments and 
reasons, 2404-2416. 

Retiiing allowances. — Has not 
thought particularly about it ; his 
time nas not come, 2416-2423. 

New professorships and lecture- 
ships. — ^The professional authorities 
are generally agreed that the 
arrangements of Materia Medica 
should be changed ; the teaching of 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics separ- 
ated ; the former taken at an early, 
the latter at a later period of the 
curriculum ; is in favour of the change, 
2423, 2424 ; thinks the curriculum 
might be lightened in the direction of 
Pharmacy ; not so necessary nnoe 
compounding is chiefly in the hands 
of druggists, 2426-2433; Thera- 
peutics teaching would replace the 
present Materia Medica; Pharmacv 
instruction would be mainly praoticaf, 
2433 ; thinks it would be advantage- 
ous to have a distinct professorship 
of Clinical Medicine, 2486; bedside 
teaching should not be limited to 
Clinical professor, though he should 
give the course of lectures, as in Clini- 
cal Surgery, 2437 ; there is no new 
professorsmp wanted; impcnrtant if 
the chiJr of General Pathology could 
be more closely connected with the 
Pathological department in the Royal 
Infirmary ; the professor should be 
pathologist to the University wards, 
2441 ; wishes to suggest a revision of 
graduation fees ; the fee for M.A. is 
only three guineas ; it might be made 
five guineas, and the fee for exami- 
nation in each of the three depart- 
ments, if taken separately, two 
guineas instead of one guinea, 2447 ; 
this would brin^ about £200 a year 
more to the University Fund, 2448 ; 
for the degree of M.B. three exami- 
nations cost five guineas each, and 
for CM. five guineas more; some- 
thing might be added, 2460 ; M.D. 
costs thirty-five guineas, 2462; not 
many go on to that ; English diplomas 
cost more; Edinburgh Colleges are 
about to make theirs eonal to the 
University M.B. and C.M. ; thinks 
University fee should be raised to 
£26, 2463 : prior to the former Com- 
mission tne examination fees in 
Medicine were divided among the 
Medical professc^s; now they are 
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Mid into the Crenenl Univenity 
rand, and small salaries giren in 
lien of them, 2455; prior to that 
Commission there were no examiners 
in Clinical Medicine, and no pro- 
vision has been made for paying 
examiners ; Professor of Anatomy 
receiTes no payment for examination 
work ; Unirenity Conrt requires an 

• examiner to remunerate his sub- 
stitnte, if he cannot be present him- 
self ; rather hard to par another for 
doing what he himself is not paid 
for, 2456 ; non-professorial examiners 

I shooid be paid oat of the pnblie 
fonds; Qaeen*s Unirersity, Ireland, 
reoeiTed £1995 last year for exa- 
miners, London Uniyenity £5186, 
2459 ; grsdoation day is fixed fay 
Ordinance for Edinburgh, 2460; H 
might be discretionary, as in 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, 2463 ; 
an Ordinance about candidates 
found unqualified is more stringent 
for Edinburgh than Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, where the examining 
boazd has power to determine what 
future chance may be given, 2468, 
2464 ; some changes in the order of 
stady made by Edinburgh Uniyersity 
with consent of Privy Council, 2465 ; 
the degree of D.Sc is giyen in Mental 
Sdenoe and Philology, in addition to 
other subjects ; suggests it should be 
Doctor of Letters, and confine degrees 
in Science to Physical and Natural 
Sciences, 2468 ; in France they have 
Badielors and Doctors of Letters ; in 
Germany, Doctors of Philosophy, 
2469, 2470 ; it would strengthen the 
poeiticm of Science degrees if the 
professors formed a separate Faculty ; 
uf late eyery new professorship not 
belonging to Meoidne, Law, or 
Theology is put into the Arts 
Faculty, thougn it has nothing to 
do with teaching for the Arts degree, 
2470-2478 ; it seems to lie within the 
proyince of the Uniyersity to institute 
anew Faculty; Uniyersity College, 
London, instituted a Faculty of 
Science, and its Calendar for 1870 
has a statement of the reasons, 
2472. 

Functions of General Councfl. — 
Witness does not think it would be 
wise to giye Council anjr executiye 
power in the administration of Uni- 
versity; is favourable to giving one 
or two additional representatives in 
Uniyersity Conrt, 2476, 2477. 

Constitution of Uniyersity Court — 
Believes Court is too small a body ; 



difficulty in obtaining a quorom, 
2477 ; thinks the civic element 
should remain, 2478 ; is not a 
member of the Court, 2479; does 
not know of antagonism between 
Town Council assessors and others; 
the sub<UviBion of Curatorial Court 
into civic and University sections hss 
led to antagonism ; suggests a third 
dement, 2480; tlie Crown wif^t 
cede its patronsjg^e to the Curatonal 
body on ccmditran of appointing a 
certain proportion of that bray, 
2481 ; woula not ^ve a majority to 
any single party ; if each of uie three 
elements were represented by two 
persons it would make a good Cura- 
torial Court, 2484, 2487 ; with refer- 
ence to general administration, it lies 
now with the Senatus, which is likely 
to become too numerous for the 
work, 2487, 2488 ; worth consider- 
ing whether an administrative body 
should not be elected by the different 
Faculties, 2489. 

Entrance examinations. — Thinks 
an entrance examination in Arts 
Faculty would be productive of 
good, but should aj>ply only to 
those who are proceeding to gradua- 
tion ; no one should be debarred from 
acquiring knowledge ; that is the case 
in the Medical classes, 2492; amateur 
students might be allowed aome means 
of passing into the other departments 
if tney afterwards wished to graduate, 
2494. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^The per- 
mission of this has beoi productive 
of the greatest good to the Uidver- 
sity ; its extension to Arts training 
would be useful under certain con- 
ditions ; the extra-mural teacher in 
Arts or Law should furnish the Uni- 
yersity Court with some evidence of 
his competence, 2495 ; it would be 
good evidence if a man had obtained 
M.A. with high honours, 2496 ; the 
number of recognised extra-mmnal 
teachers should have some limit; 
Edinburgh has now five in Surgeiy 
and four in Medicine, 2496. 

Entrance examination. — Would 
not approve of a joint board ap- 
pointed by all the Universities tor 
entrance examiuations : is not ol 
opinion that we should strive after 
absolute uniformity ; but there should 
be a minimum standard never de- 
parted from, that one University 
might not undersell the other; if 
non- professorial examiners were em- 
ployed with the professors in Arts, 
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the DeQtnd element ought to prevent 
depreoiation of the standaid, 2497- 
2500 ; would not consent to a joint 
board of examiners for degrees; it 
would interfere with the coiutitution 
of the Uniyersities, 2501, 2502. 

Veitch, Professor, Glasgow. — Has 
been Professor of Logic in Gla^^ow 
Universitj since 1864 ; was same at 
St Andrews frcMn 1860 to 1864, 
9487, 948& 

Constitution and powers of Uni- 
venity C!ouit.— Thinas an increase 
of members desirable ; sees no objec- 
tion to General Council and Senate 
each sending up another member, 
making nine in all, 9489; would 
leave Senate free to elect either from 
their own body or not ; in German Uni- 
versities the governing body includes 
a Sector or pro-Rector, a curator, 
representing the Crown, and an 
• oioinary professor from each of the 
four Faculties, 9490. 

Election of Univorsity officers. — ^In 
1868 witness proposed a scheme for 
a common body m Scotland to ap- 
p(Hnt University professors; hardly 
an election taloes place in Glasgow 
apsrt from strong local influences ; 
only drawback to this scheme is that 
it might lead to a common court 
both for appointment of professors 
and ffovemment of the Umversities : 
not desirable ; a common Curatcnial 
Court might have three delegates 
from each University Court— dele- 
gates to choose a prandent ab exira^ 
949^9497. 

Functions of General CoundL — 
Undesirable to extend its powers; 
would not give it more than powers 
of representation and recommenda- 
tion ; a good debate is sure to influence 
both Court and Senate ; in 1874 a 
Bill was proposed *to amend the 
Scottish Universities Act of 1858 ; * 
it proposed that three aswssors, 
instead of one, shoidd be elected by 
the Council ; inexpedient and objec- 
tionable ; there mifffat be an arrange- 
ment for Coundl to send three 
assessors, eadi member voting for 
only two; Senatus sendine two in- 
stead of one; there woukl be no 
compact party in the Court; the 
third man would probably represent 
the minority of the Council, 9500 ; 
the Court is too small in number, 
9501 ; another provision in the pro- 
posed Bill was to give Council the 
power of meeting at any time on the 



requisition of thirty members ; objec- 
tionable; another proposal was that 
General Council mi|^t petiticm the 
Queen in Council to have its views 
carried into effect; would lead to 
constant conflict of opinion and 
juriadictbn, 9501 ; they might have 
power to petition Parluunent, 9502 ; 
a power of adjournment from one 
day to another has also been sug- 
gested; a power of limitation is 
more wanted, 9505 ; has seen at ordi- 
nary meetings 100 to 150 present, 
9508. 

Course of study, etc. — ^Thinks any 
want not met by the present Arts 
system would be best remedied by 
other degrees, these degrees hav- 
ing a common basis in certain 
subjects of the Arts curri<»dum ; 
these studies should be rather dis- 
ciplinary than informational; would 
leave the present degree of M.A. to 
be taken by those who choose; the 
departmental principle has worked 
well, 9511 ; proposes a lower degree | 
in Arts, B.A. or L.A. (Licentiate in 
Arte), also B.Sc., already instituted 
in Glaapywand Edinburgh; B.L. is 
also an important new degree ; would 
not give the franchise to RA.; 
alrea^ the principle o« pounding 
new degrees on an Arts basis la re- 
cognised in Glasgow ; several subjects 
in which the preliminary Medical 
examination is superficial; sucgests 
for the common basis, junior Xjatin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, or one daas 
in Natural Science, Logic, and 
Psychology; Logic should not be 
in the first year of the ounionlum, 
9512 ; might be taken 9A a compul- 
sory subject after student had made 
his choice among the different 
branches, 9514, 9515; subjects for 
L.A. and B.A., 9515 ; degree to be 
taken at the end <rf second year after 
basis was laid, or preliminary ex- 
amination passed, 9516-9519 ; L.A. 
preferable to B.A., 9519; it was 
a Glasgow degree for 800 years, 
9520, 9521; would attach neither 
political or academic privilege 
to the k>wer degree, 9522-9525; 
subjects for MJL with honours, 
9524; alternative courses for B.Sc., 
9525, 9526 ; does not sng|;eBt Modem 
Languages as a University subject, 
9527 ; for M.B. or CM., the common 
basis jveferable to the present pre- 
liminary examination, which in Arts 
subjects is exceedingly perfunctory, 
9528; recommends three honour 
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dMMi inttoad d two ; nmarlu on 
hoDOun flsuniiudioiift, 9680. 

BotniiM ciiiiiiiiAlkNit.--— Desirable 
then ahoold be a line when aebool 
teMhin^ ends and UmTenitj teiuh- 
ing bepine ; difficoltj ia the disparity 
of atteinmeota in those who oome to 
Unireiwily; would not enrol as a 
Tegnkr stndent one who did not oome 
up to a oertain standard, bnt allow 
him to join the class, or a tnterial 
one, and ooont the session to him if 
he came op to the standard of the 
senior class next session ; this should 
apply only to Latin, Qreek, and liathe- 
matios ; in a dass of Sd6, witness has 
80 not tsking the Arts ooorae, 9581 ; 
thinks the abofo more workable than 
examining onlr for admianon to senior 
dass. 9584 : Blackstooe iti^ Mffinfi^iiTti 
9589. 

New prafemorships. — Should be a 
chair of History and also of Pditical 
Economy, 9540 ; History to be alter- 
natiTe with some sabjeds for degrees 
and honoQTB, 9541, 9M2. 

Aaristants.-^The only Arts claaMs 
left without assisfesnce are EnglUi 
litentnre, Logic, and Mond I^ilo- 
sophy ; Logic p r o fe sso r has to go orer 
iiCo4 written examinations and essays 
this seasion, besides lectaring ; some 
assistanoe from the Olark scholar; 
should be direct provision for an 
aasislsnt, 9548, 9544; about £50 a 
year would suffice, 9545; same for 
MoialPhikMOphy andLiteratnie, 9546. 

Length of semions.— Does not think 
any material change desirable, 9551 ; 
oontinnouB course better as a discipline 
than abetter terms, 1^558 ; many stn- 
denli cannot affoitl to give up the 
whole year to Unirendty study, 9558 ; 
witness gives prises in autumn for 
smnmer reading and emays ; summer 
tutorial classes in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematioa m$|^t be held, bnt 
optionaL, 9554. 

Extra-mural teaching. — Competi- 
tive extra-mural teaching in Arts 
would break up the present dass 
system ; aiguments agamst it, 9557. 

Election of professors. ^ Would 
abolish private patronage oi chain, 
9559 ; none in Gksgow, 9560; would 
transfer such chairs to University 
Court, or an electing body for all the 
Univenities; Becton should be elected 
by majority of students, not nations, 
9561; private patronage is only at St. 
Andrews in m esse a three diairs, 
956^-9564. 

Emdnments of profasors. — Too 



low, eqiedafly in Arts and Law, where 
nrofesson have no other employment, 
9568; would be fair to raise the fees, 
because wages have risen, 9569 ; an 
incraMe of from £150 to £200 a yuar 
would be fair for professors' incomes; 
retaring allowances are regulated 
much like those of Civil Service ; but 
pro fe ssors ara appointed much later 
m life ; would allow them to retire at 
sixty on two-thirda, 9572 ; thinks the 
office of Prindpal very important, 
9574 ; would give him more charge 
over <*«miM»iml Affairs, which are more 
loosdy managed by a bod v than a 
responsible individual ; ought not to 
have professorial work, 9576. 

Bursaries, etc^^IUndple of com- 
petition gMd; nomination not very 
desirable ; some valuable presentation 
bursaries in Glasgow, but subject to 
no power of examination, 9577, 9578 ; 
the names are intimated to the d^k 
of Senate, and published in the* 
Calendar, 9580-9588 ; would not say 
then should be no praentationa, but 
should be power of examination, 
9588-9585 ; no objection to koality 
if wide enough, 9586 ; evil in Glasgow 
bursaries is, that they are given in 
first ^ear, and for proficiency only in 
Claasics ; should be some nud-way in 
the curriculum ; lapsed bursaries sre 
generally given to Classics, 9587; 
then are four or five fellowshipB, 
rewards for higher stndieB, 9588. 

Finandal position. — ^Debt on Glas- 
gow buildings, £44,000 ; no means of 
payinff interest, 9589; origin wss 
expenditure exceeding the estimate, 
9590; also £34,000 promised to 
Western Infirmaiy, 9591, 9592 ; in- 
terest on debt « £2000 ; Univenity 
Kys £700 towards it, which ought to 
for teaching purposes, 9598. 

Theological Faculties. — Desirable 
there should be non -prof essorial 
aaristant exammen for &D., 9595 ; 
thinkscertain Theological chain mi|^t 
be fiberahaed; no reaaon Hebrew 
professor mora than Greek ahould 
betong to a particular Chureh, 9596 ; 
or a chordunan at all, 9597 ; desir- 
able to have a public chair of Church 
History, 9597. 

WxBSTER, John, Esq., Advocate in 
Aberdeen. — ^Haa been Rector's assessor 
in the Univerri^ Court of Aberdeen 
since its establiahment under the Act 
of 1858 ; wss appointed in 1860 ; ia 
also a member of UDivenity Council, 
8816-8819. 
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Constitatioii and powen of UDiver- 
sitj Ck>aTt — ^^Vitnen thinks it has 
answered its purpose admirably; has 
kept clear of oonflict with either 
Cotmcil or Senatns ; all parties are 
asreed that electing bj nations, with 
Ohanoellor*s casting vote, is objection- 
able ; example of Chancellor giving 
it against the majority of stadents ; 
little fear of a tie among 400 students, 
S320-Sd23 ; there seems no legal 
prorisbn for the death or resignation 
of Rector ; Senatos should fix an 
early day for new eleetion, 8328- 
8826 ; witness understands that 
Rector's and Chancellor's aaBessors 
have light to remain three years in 
office in any case ; witness not aware 
of any difference of opinion, 8826- 
8881. 

Functions of General Council. — 
Does not think it desirable to increase 
its representation in the Court ; reason 
is the ridt of local influence ; there 
are 2400 members, bnt the numbers 
attending six last meetings have been 
from 81 to 69, chiefly ministers of 
the Tarious churches in the district, 
8880-8834 ; Council is prohibited 
from acting by committees, but does 
it; it elects Chancellor, and with 
Glasgow an M.P., besides an assessor 
in the Court ; enough, 8884 ; strong 
objections in principle to the Chan- 
cellor baring a veto on the decisions 
of the other University authorities, 
because he is not bound to hear par- 
ties or give anv reasons, 8886 ; without 
his consent €x>urt can make no pro- 
posal to Privy CouncU, or improve the 
mteraal arrangements under l^th 
section, 8886, 8887 ; there is much 
doubt and differenee of opinion as to 
what is meant by * internal arrange- 
ments,' 8888-3841 ; thinks Court 
ought to be empowered to act under 
12Ui section without consent of 
Chancellor; some danger if Univer- 
sity auth(xities could themselves make 
important changes affecting other 
interests, but d<M8 think there might 
be better tribunal than either Chan- 
odlor at Privy Council ; the experi- 
ence of Aberdeen has left the 
impression that in disputed matters 
Pnvy Council is very slow and very 
expensive; hears by counsel only, 
8842, 8849-8862 ; University has to 
go to Privy Council about very small 
matters, such as changing a fee or 
giving £26 to each of two assistants 
instead of £60 to one, 884^^849, and 
8868-8869 ; witness does not know 



that Aberdeen Court is a great deal 
more cautious and scrupidons than 
others in such matters ; no power is 
given it to provide for the teadiing 
of a dass if a professor is invalided, 
and to pay more or less from pro- 
fessor's means for a substitute ; Court 
thinks it should; thinks also that 
Senatus should be bound to report a 
dass being left untaught during the 
whole or great part of a session ; 
Aberdeen Senatus holds that Court 
cannot move in such matter exproprio 
motu; further explanation of these 
difficulties, 8861-8876 ; if Court re- 
quired professors to give in returns of 
attenduice and other matters, it might 
bring up these points, 8876 ; thinks 
it would be no advantage to increase 
the representation of the Council in 
the Court, 8876, 8877 ; six a large 
enough number, 8878, 8879; does 
not see how Court can review de- 
duons of Senatus under sec. 12 
sub-sec 1 ex propria motu, 8880, 
8881 ; Court has no official knowledge 
of Senate's proceedings; their de- 
cisions come before it only on appeal, 
8882-8886 : Court has acted as ex 
propfio motu under the 6th sub- 
section ; directed Senate not to engage 
in lawsuits or commit the fun(£ to 
any condderable expenditure without 
consulting Court, 8886-8889 ; another 
doubtful question is the right to use 
University seal ; Court recjuiring it, 
applied to Senatus, and got it at once ; 
the question is whether it could have 
been demanded, 8888-^91. 

Institution of new Faculties or 
degrees. — Witness has a strong opi- 
nion that no new degree in .£rts is 
necessary ; all students wiU go in for 
the M.A. degree, the endowments and 
prises of the University being confined 
to* that curriculum; Court dedded 
that the true line of reform was 
institutine options in Modem Lan- 
guages, Literature, and Sdence ; 
Senatus and Council thought diffe- 
rently, 8891-8894, 8896; Council 
would have a B.A. degree, 8892; 
English Literature should be separ- 
ated from Logic, 8897 ; witness thmks 
the alternative course would have to 
be open from the be^ning ; if Greek 
is exduded an entirely new course 
would be required, 8898 ; it is desir- 
able to make it optionid, but maintain 
Latin, which is a portal to everything, 
8899-8402. 

Entrance examinations. — Thinks 
them very desirable; Council and 
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Senatns hate jogged ibem iiiuii 
■ary for Aberdeen; they think the 
bariery oompetitioii better^ there 
being 220 bonarieB for 850 stadenti 
in Ajts ; bat thoee that fail to obtain 
bnraaries may not be fit to enter the 
claeroe, 3402 ; many do not oompete, 
8403 ; there is examination in paming 
from fint clam to eeoond, S4M; Ja 
not afraid that many wonld be ex- 
eluded b^ oitranoe examination, 8405; 
betieres it ia now very rare for men to 
oome without an^ knowledge of Greek, 
8407; reeaon la the exoellenoe of 
primary achoola in the north-eaat of 
Scotland, and the nnmeroaa beqneeta 
in faTOor of achoolmaatera, 8408; 
cannot mppoie there is such nnpre- 
paredness when 220 Toong men come 
forward yearly to the rigoroos test 
examination in Aberdeen, 8409 ; from 
40 to 50 bamries are adjudged 
annually to first year students, 8411, 
8412; smateur students should be 
admitted to Arts claaws, and if after- 
wards found proficient, and wishinff 
a degree, form should be waived 
8414 ; could not carry out entrance ex- 
amination except in Latin, Oredc, and 
Mathematics; suq^ects the prdewm 
do not like what la called protection 
from incompetent students, 8416. 

New professorshipSb — If optional 
departments in M.A1 curriculum are 
allowed, there will be need of teaching 
chairs in Modem Languages and Liter- 
ature, especially the ktter, 8418; 
Natural GListory requires to be dirided ; 
Zoology and Geology separated, 8418, 
8419 ; Pxofeasor ofLaw has too little 
to do; has twenty -six students; 
teaches only Scotch Law and Gon- 
▼eyancing; should also teach Elements 
of Gi?il Law, and inform students of 
the msin differences between Eng^ieh 
and Scotch law, 8420-^3424; such 
lectures would probably be attended 
by others than Scotch Law students, 
8424. 

Length of session. — ^Winter session 
is already fully too Ions; Ghristmas 
▼acati<Hi might be lenguened ; sum- 
mer should be used to make the curri- 
culum three years instead d four, 
8428 ; a mon& might be tsken from 
winter session, and three months 
giyen to summer senon, 3480 ; would 
not be hard on the professor; the 
Medical, Surgical, and Anatomical men 
teach in summer, 8431 ; Piafesaor of 
Natural History teaches in Medical 
Faculty in summer, in Arts in winter, 
3432; summer work could not be 



done property by ssratants without 
profenor, 8485 ; would not do to let 
the summer clsss be optional; the 
hardehip to some would be balanced 
by the adyantage of finishing the 
curriculum in three years, 8487; it 
is now possible to take MJL in three 
years, n student is qualified to pass 
orer the junior rlsnsffli, but it is 
seldom done in Aberdeen, 8487, 8488; 
perii^M because d the bursaries being 
for four years; suggests that the 
money spread over four years might 
be giyen in three, 8489, 8440. 

Finance. — The only point that 
preises itself upon witness ss to the 

EoTerty of Aberdeen is about the 
brary; rery deficient in many Im- 
portant bnmches, 8441 ; also one 
great objection to the Occlusion of 
Gredi from Arts currieulnm is the 
effect on professors* incomes, whkh 
would require compensatiim, 8441; 
the compensatioa grant to librarj is 
only £820 a jrear, lulf of what ii given 
to other UniTersities, 8442 ; Mnsoim 
is much too small, 8458 ; Professor of 
Natural History hss a separate one 
for students, but the space is too 
limited; the whole of the GoUege 
buildings are too small, 8454.! 

Extra-mural teaching. — Ventures 
no opinion, 8455. 

WiLSOH, PfiOFissoB, Edinburgh— Has 
been twenty-two years Pro fe ssor of 
Agriculture in Edinburgh Univeruty; 
is as professor a member id the 
Senatus; performs also the functions 
of Secretary to the Senatns and to the 
University, these offices being now 
combined ; for the Senatus he hss to 
keep minntes, attend meetangs, and 
conduct correspondence; as Secreisry 
to Uniyersity, has charge of the 
business arrangements, matriculation, 
examinations, snd degrees, checks 
and authorises all disbiusements, has 
control of the internal economy, 
management of servants, direction of 
rniairs and alterations, 8792-3797; 
salary for the jcHnt office, £250; 
thinks it wss in 1867 that the offices 
were.amalgamated,on account of some 
difference of opinion ; Town Gooncil 
thought they nsd the right of ap- 
pointing UniTersity Secrertary ss 
formerly, 3807; hss never been a 
member of UniTenity Gourt, but 
conducts the correnmndenoe between 
it and the Senate, 8808, 8809. 

Gonstitution and powers of Univer- 
sity Gourt — Pexsonally, (witness 
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would like one Court for the Scotch 
Uniyersttiei^ 8809 ; advantage would 
be miiformi^ of arrangemeDts ; the 
UmrendtieB are riTals, and often act 
in antagonism to each other; the 
Cfonrts teke the aide of their respec- 
tive UniveraitieB, 8811 ; wonld like to 
see riYaby as to onalily of teaching, 
bat not offering facilitieB by weaker 
examinations or lower fees, 8812; 
wonld like uniformity in examinations 
and fees; another advantage of one 
Court would be its removal from 
influences; matters submitted to it 
would be treated more on their in- 
trinsic merits than where other con- 
siderations are liable to operate ; 
decisions of University Courts should 
be b^ond suspicion, 8816; Edin- 
burgh has been brought into collision 
with the other three Universities about 
Medical degrees, 8818; there have 
been considerable differences as to 
the meaning of B.Sa, one taking a 
lower standard than the other; 
standards should be same throughout, 
8819, 8820; with respect to discipline 
over profeesoTB, to see that they do 
their duty, the other three take a less 
active view of their duties than the 
Edinburgh Court does ; they act 
chiefly as courts of appeal, 8821; 
suppose there were functions which 
should be exerdaed by each Court 
with regard to its own University, 
the desired uniformi^ might be 
secured by making all the Courts 
meet as a common Court for matters 
affecting the common interest, 8822 ; 
sudi subjects as the standard of de- 
grees, and the meaning. of the same 
degree should be brought before the 
common Court; this would be an 
improvement ; but witness thinks it 
much more desirable to have but 
one Court for all ; is not prepared to 
say who should exercise the functions 
of soperintendenoe and discipline 
within each Univerrity, 8827; per- 
haps Edinburgh Court interferes too 
much and the others too litUe, 8829 : 
for instance, in the appointment of 
assistants to professors and other 
minor matters, 8880; causes great 
dissatisfactian in the Senatus^ ^1 ; 
there la a great deal of correspon- 
dence between Senatns and Court; 
great demand for returns; a great 
deal of time consumed; often much 
angry discussion produced, 8882- 
8884 ; if there was a Qeneral Court, 
none of the professors or nrincipals 
should be upon it; it should be re- 



moved from all individual prejudices 
and considerations ; the members 
should be distinguished men, and 
could supplement their ignorance of 
teaching by calling experienced per- 
sons to their assistance, lust as in 
this Commission, 8885-8889; would 
have a sufficient number of membraa 
to ensure a good attendance ; would 
^dude the Senatus from representa- 
tbn, but not the Genoal Council or 
the Rector ; has not thought over the 
composition of the court in detail, 
8840-8847 ; if the Courts continue 
separate, would eliminate the College 
element, and leave more management 
with the Senatus, 8847. 

Functions of General Council. — 
Has taken little interest; it is a 
farce altogether; difficult to get a 
meeting at all, and at every meeting 
the same two or three members speak 
to crotchets of their own, 8860-8860. 

New Faculties and degrees. — 
Would like to see Faculty of Arts 

?>lit, leaving in it the Literary and 
hiloeophical chairs, and placing all 
the others in a Faculty of Science; 
some would overlap, some do now, 
8860; would like to see two chairs 
of Modem Languages,— one for the 
Teutonic, the other for the Latin 
tongues, 8861 ; there are preliminary 
examinations for Medicine and Law, 
much higher than an entrance ex- 
amination would be, 8862-8867; 
would not mark that by any degree, 
8867-8877; if a lower degree in 
Arts were re(^uired instead of pre- 
liminary exammations, the standard 
wonld require to be U^er than the 
present preliminary, and would ex- 
clude many, 8878 ; moreover, for the 
preliminary, a man may acquire 
xnowledfie where he pleases, but 
for any degree he must attend classes, 
8879 ; at present, students are freed 
from the preliminary by any B.A. 
demree, and by some other passes, 
8880, 8881 ; does not know how a 
lower degree than M.A. would suc- 
ceed; always recommends students 
to take M.A. before going into 
Medicine, 8888 ; but it is too much, 
which present preliminary is not, 
8884; returns to suggestions about 
chairs and Faculties ; Hebrew should 
be enlarged to include Semitic 
Lanffuages; in Medical Faculty 
shomd he a teacher of Public Health, 
and one of Clinical Medicine ; lec- 
turers upon 'Ophthalmic, Aural, and 
Dental Surgery; would make at* 
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tendftOM on thaie optioiMl, 8890- 
8893; would hftve the Hebrew chair 
bekng both to Theologieel and 
Utenrj Faeolties, 8898. 

Extra-mural teaching. — ^Wonld like 
to aee it in all the Faeolties ; thinks 
before reoogniaing any teacher, Goort 
should oonaolt Senatns, 8896-8901. 

Emoloments of proiesson. — ^Thinks 
no man onght to be appointed a pro- 
fessor withmit gnaranteed emoloment 
eqniTalent to hu services ; own chair 
is an extreme caae ; net remuneration 
for fourteen years was about £100 a 
year, 8901-8906 ; eunienlum duum 
must beattended br a certain number 
of students ; ootsids onea are left to 
their own resouross; the remedy is 
to refuse inadequate endowments, 
8906-^918; own chair now worth 
£860, 89U; thinks no pnfesMr 
ought to have leas than £600 from 
all sources, but would not have the 
whole sum guaranteed, 8916, 8916 ; 
chair of Technology existed for a 
year or two and was then discon- 
tinued, 8919. 

Wood, Db. Albxahdsr, Edinbur^ — 
Is M.D. of Edinburgh; as such a 
member of the Generd Oouncil ; was 
many years a mmber of the Univer- 
sity Court, 10,008-10,007. 

Gonstitntion and powers of the 
University Goort — As a general rule, 
should be open, with power to cloee 
doors when necesmry, 10,008-10,011 ; 
in witness* experience there was only 
once anything the public might not 
have heard, 10,011; the Medical 
Goondl sits in public; it is a very 
analagous body, having the regula- 
tion of all the Medicid teaching in 
Oreat Britain, 10,016, 10,016 ; sees 
no objection to the Sensius stttbff 
in public, except when individual 
character is dealt with, 10,017 ; when 
the public were first admitted to 
Medical Gonndl, speeehea were made 
to re port c w rather than Council, 
but that passed away, and the pub- 
licity was a great improvement, 
10,018 ; thinks Qeneral OonncQ should 
have another representative in the 
Court ; does not think it necosary to 
ffive Senatus another to balance it ; 
Senatos is in itself powerful, 10,022; 
Cnratorial Goort different ^m Uni- 
versity Goort; very objectionable, 
because so little connected with the 
University, 10,024-10,027 ; when 
University Act was first passed, old 
graduates were greatly mterasted; 



thought the Council was to be 
powerful lor good; Mr. Gladstone 
knodDsd all these ideas out of their 
heads at one of the first meetings, 
and the interest eessed, 10,027 ; 
thinks Council should havepower to 
pass resdntionB, but these shonld not 
take effect till approved by the Court ; 
it would be a mudi move serious 
matter for Court to reject a resoia- 
tion passed than merely to decline 
attending to a recommendation, 
10,028-10,081 ; this power would 
keep the old graduates int e res te d in 
the UniversitieB, 10,081 ; if there wm 
anything really to do there would be 
good attendance; would not give 
pnudtt, 10,082-10,086; Mr. Glad- 
stone told the membeiB of Coancil in 
effect that th^ were a farce, that 
they had better not tiy to exercise 
power, for they had none, 10,069; 
the ooirectness of the opinion gave it 
effect, 10,040. 

Course of study.-^When Edinburgh 
in c r ease d a little its stringewT' about 
preliminaiT education, many students 
went to Glasgow, passed an easier 
examination, imd returned to atndy, 
10,044 ; Medical students, espedaliy 
from England, are ignorant of general 
subjects to an extent scarcely sup- 
posed; an immense improvement m 
preliminary prsminaticii is the intro- 
dnctaon of non-professorial examinen ; 
preliminary should embrace the sub- 
jects of Arts oonrM, but not so h^ 
as for MJL, 10,046-10,060; wo^d 
not insist on Greek, but giro choice 
of French or Qeiman, 10,046, 10,047 ; 
great want in Scotland ia distinction 
between mere licence to practice 
medicine and the degree that stamps 
M University men, 10,060; pre- 
liminary examination shcnild be con- 
ducted by Arts professors, with 
assessors travelling from one Uni- 
verritj to another, to secure that none 
falls below the standard, 10,061 ; if 
students intending a degree were 
obliged to attend some time in the 
Faculty of Arts, there might be 
diminution in the graduatea, mit not 
in the students ; an M.D. should not 
only have medical knowledge, but the 
education of a gentleman; details, 
10,068-10,061. 

Extra-mural teaching.— Would like 
to have more; when witness was 
studying, there were many effete 
prof esson ; students had to pay them 
the fees, but never thought dT getting 
information from them, 10,061 ; 
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examplflB of adTantages of extra- 
mund teaching; Qermaii M.D.'b set 
up clamioo for epecial sabjecte; wis 
makes their UmTenities popular, 
10,062; thinks something cd the 
kind might be done here ; and Uni- 
versity Court might give students 
attending such Hsssfw a dispensation 
from attending professors, 10,068 ; 
that is, two or three spedal cltsson 
might be held eqaiTalent to one of 
the pralesBors' courses, 10,066 ; wit- 
ness* idea is that there should be no 
limitation; that student should get 
his education where he likes, only 
from neraon approved by Universit;^, 
and snould rito proof under exami- 
nation that ne has been instructed, 
10,068; it is a question whether a 
UniTersity ought to be both the 
teaching and the licensing body; 
would not like to see Scotch Uni- 
versitieB like the London, graduating 
all comers without check on where 
they got their education ; bntif Uni- 
yera^ has the power of saying what 
outside teachers are to be recognised, 
students would naturally tiJce educa- 
tion within the UniTerrity; under- 
selling should not be allowed; this 
would be quite sufficient protection to 
professors, 10,069 ; examples of two or 
three courses of extra-mural lectures 
equivalent to one course within the 
Univenity, 10,070-10,078. 

ITouNO, Professob, Glasgow. — ^Haabeen 
Professor of Natural Histoid since 
1866; gave evidence before Sdence 
Commission in 1872; adheres to it, 
1702-1707. 

University Court. — Thinks its 
duties should be more explidtiy 
defined, particularly in looking after 
the woriL of professors, 1707 ; would 
not grant further representation to 
the Greneral Council ; many professors 
are against it, 1712, 1718 ; would not 
alter functions of Council ; it claims 
increased power, but has done nothing 
helpful, 1714. 

Course of study in Medicine. — 
Medical Faculty are preparin|f to 
apply to Piivy Council for modifica- 
tion of examinations; details, 1716- 
1719 ; more classes should be taken 
in summer, 1719 ; desirable to have 
more non-professorial Medical ex- 
aminers, and circulate them through 
the Universities, to secure unif ormi^, 
1722; in preliminary examination, 
desirable that there should be the 
option of taking French or Qerman 






instead of Greek ; witness would give 
up Latin also foriFrench*and German, 
1726, 1726 ; ' M.B. should have this 
option, but M.D. should be ynt on a 
much higher footing than it is as 
regards attainments, 1729 ; there is 
in Glasgow a Science degree over- 
weighted with Arts classes ; professors 
are anxious to give a certain diver- 
gence; plan, 1730; i as'^'preliminary, 
they would require Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, with two optional 
Artstdasses; for D.Sa they wish that 
M.A. be an essential preliminary, 
1730 ; difficulty is that few students 
would take it, 1784. 

Entrance examination. — ^It is pro- 
posed that there diould be in Arts 
something like the preliminary in 
Medicine; that if not taken at the 
beginning it murht be taken later, 
but with some ^^y in getting the 
degree ; this to diminish the profes- 
sorial labour in junior classes, 1786 ; 
meaning is, that if a man entered 
junior dass without examination he 
should beconsideffed a private student, 
a mere listener, not subject to close 
supervision, 1787 ; reasons, 1739. 

New professorships. — ^Very much 
need of an addition in Pathology; 
course ought to be a demonstrative 
one; difficulty; better be a lecture- 
ship, unless Government would 
appoint a Fhyfessor <tf Pathology, 
tiA pay him a salary as Penologist 
to the Infirmary, 1741 ; lecturers on 
Insanity and Ophthalmic Surgery 
desirable, 1742 ; Glasgow has chairs 
of Clinical Medicine and Clini<»l 
SuTffery ; additional teaching in 
Geology is wanted; still more a 
lecturer on Mineralogy and Mining ; 
some of the professors, in addition to 
their ordinary work, ought to instruct 
in teaching, 1746 ; in Germany pro- 
fessors have these pesdentic classes 
besides their ordinary ones, 1747. 

Assistance and apparatus. — - In 
several Scientific chairs there is no 
aasiBtance except what professor him- 
self provides ; witness has spent about 
£60 of an endowment m paying 
students for giving demonstrative 
lectures: Professor of Botany needs 
a herbarium assistant ; the relation to 
the Botanic Gardens is unsatisfactory, 
1748 ; many yean ago UniTersity gave 
a large sum to have access for teach- 
ing purposes, 1750 ; Gardens betong 
to shareholders, who would probably 
be willing to transfer them to the 
Crown ; it is a struggle to keep them 
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up, 1761-1766; for Fhjrnological 
Lkboratory there is a room; luw 
neyer been adeqoalelT fitted op ; no 
•osiitent to nndertake the detoik, 
1766. 

Length of Uniyenity aeHione. — 
Does not think any change desirable ; 
would ent off many ilndenta from 
earning a MTelihood; might oom* 
mence in Ootober and allow a longer 
interval at Chrktmaa, 1767, 1768. 

Extra-mmral teaohing. ^ Gbagow 
UniTernty reoogniaea one teacher in 
the Andenontan, and two in the 
Infirmary idiool ; wonld accept any 
others if soitable, 1769; stndents 
may, and do, attend tmreoognised 
tesehets, but those elsssns do not 
count toward degreea, 1761 ; there is 
a suggestion about allowing a mtem 
of privai doeentem — ^higher graduates 
to tesch intra-murally, and reckon a 
certain amount of their dtssos to 
count for a degree, 1762 ; in Arts the 
ffivat doceuten system is the best step 
m the direction of non - prof essoriiu 
teaohinff; reasons, 1764, 1766. 

Election of officers.^ Would like to 
see first year studenta ezdnded from 
electing Beotor; it would be un- 
popular with them, but pomote the 
peace and profit of the wmter session, 
and save mon^ to the political otgaci- 
lationa of the city ; important also 
to abolish the natioos, 1766, 1767. 

Buildings, museums, etc — • The 
Hunterian Museum haa had a Tsst 
amount of donations, but some 
departments are at a standstill, or 



retrograding, 1768-17J2 ; the income 
destined for its maintenance went 
into tiie general building eiqtenses; 
moaeum mi dependent on the charity 
of professon; the £30,000 stated as 
the mercantfle Tslue of the coins 
ottg^t not to faaye been reckoned hf 
last GoomiisBion in assets of the Uni- 
▼ersitT : the fund accruing from sale 
ahould DC invested specially for the 
museum; last CJommission recom- 
mended the transfer of the coins to 
some other public institution, on con- 
dition of a Government grant for the 
boikiings, 1772-1776 ; &ey referred 
to tliis museum as a ^ white defiant,' 
1777; ita maintenance coata from 
£210 to £260 a year, 1779 ; witness 
would recommend the sale of the 
coins to provide funds for the main- 
tenanoe of the museum, but not to 
be put into the General Univennty 
Fund, 1788 ; the coins are of no use 
for teaching purposes, 1786-1789. 

Desirable to me female teachers 
some kind of iHiiversity stamp; 67 
per cent of the teachere throughout 
the country are women; they pass 
above 20 per cent, higher than men 
in all departmenta, 1790; witness 
fears that his colleagnea would be 
against giving them University in- 
struction, but some would consent to 
a desree or certificate, 1792. 

mtness thinks the term Faculty 
should be abolished; FacultieB are 
now simply sub-committees, and the 
name tempts them to act as indepen- 
dent bodies, 1792. 
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